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PREFACE 


The purpose of this booh is to tell the story of the relations 
between the United States and China o\er a period of more 
than one hundred and fifty years— from the opening of their 
trade at the close of the eighteenth century to the conclusion 
of their common war against Japan in 1945 
Throughout this whole period the two great nations have in 
general been in friendly accord yet there have been occasions 
when the United States has been charged with not fully living 
up to its professed friendship for China The American people 
cannot evade their share of responsibility for the scrmcolomal 
status which until v ery recent times was imposed upon China 
by the western world Since the beginning of the present cen 
tury we have nevertheless stood commuted to the two closely 
interrelated principles clearly foreshadowed in all our early 
dealings with China of the Open Door to trade and of Chi 
nese territorial integrity Directly reflecting what has been be 
hcved to be our own interests in eastern Asia these commit 
ments were largely responsible for our entry into the Pacific 
war 

Now we have once again asserted our determination to up- 
hold a fully independent and sovereign China and to assist 
her in every possible way in attaining her goal of becoming a 
strong united democratic nation Upon our present-day efforts 
to maintain a friendship more than ever necessary for the 
peace and stability of eastern Asia and the whole Pacific world 
the historic course of Chinese-American relations has a direct 
and important bearing 

There is an almost overwhelming mass of literature on the 
Far Eastern policy of the United States But no attempt has 
been made to treat as a separate subject our relations with 
China from the origins of our trade at Canton m 1784 to the 
present day It is in many ways a difficult undertaking because 
our Chinese policy cannot be dissociated from our Far East 
ern policy in general Nevertheless it has appeared to be worth 
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•while to center major attention upon China in th i s book be- 
cause our attitude toward her has always been the key to our 
relations -with the other countries o£ eastern Asia, and Chinese- 
American relations throw a resealing light on the entire his- 
tory of international developments in that part of the world. 

In so far as possible the author has gone to official docu- 
ments, contemporary records, the personal accounts of actors 
on the Far Eastern stage and contemporary newspapers for the 
source materials of this book. His debt to earlier •writers, how- 
ever, remains very great. Some indication of this may be 
found in the appended bibliography, and he •would especially 
single out the books of such Far Eastern experts as Tyler Den- 
nett, A. W. Griswold, Owen Lattimore, Nathaniel Peffer, T. A. 
Bisson and Lawrence K. Rosinger in appreciative recognition 
of their contribution to his own understanding of American- 

O 

Chinese relations. He would also like to acknowledge an even 
more direct debt to Jean MacLachlan of Princeton University 
Press, upon whose suggestion the book ■was written, and to 
Marion Dulles for invaluable help throughout the process of 
•writing it. 

FOSTER RHEA DtXLES 

Ohio State University 
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PIONEERS OF TRADE 


On August ?8, 1784 a Cornier privateersman of Evolutionary 
days renamed the Empress 0/ China reached the Canton an 
choragc at It hampoa She had been sent out on this distant 
voyage tn the adventurous pursuit of commerce and from 
thw early period when America looked to China for teas and 
silks until our present-day interest in the immense potential 
market represented by her more than four hundred million 
people trad e Ini been a basic factor in the close tics between 
th e two cou n tries Our traditional friendship for China gTCw 
out* of the desire of our pioneering merchants in Canton to 
promote the commerce inaugurated by tlm Empress 0} China 
and so too did our insistence upon the right to share whatever 
special pm doges other nations exacted from China cither by 
guile or force 

The little jfio-ton \esscl which first hoisted the American 
ensign in Chinese waters had made a long and tedious voyage 
of six months around the Cape of Good Hope and through the 
Indian Ocean Her master. Captain John Green had every 
reason for proud satisfaction when lie gave the foreign ship- 
ping already crowded in die Canton anchorage a thirteen-gun 
salute Set against the background of the restrictions which 
Great Britain had imposed on all colonial trade and the gen 
cral hazards of navigation in the eighteenth century his 13 000- 
mde v oyage was a spectacularly daring enterprise in what was 
for Americans a wholly strange and unknown part of the 
world 

It had been undertaken with the backing of Robert Moms 
financier of the Revolution and the New \ork firm of Daniel 
Parker 8. Company Its sponsors hoped not only to make good 
profits for themselves, but to open up an entirely new trade 
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with the Orient The Empress of China was to point the way 
to economic independence for the young republic which had 
so recently won political independence. Recognizing the im- 
portance of the venture for the enure country. Congress had 
given the expedition its blessing and armed Captain Green 
with an official sea letter. It duly informed the "most Serene, 
Serene, most puissant, puissant, high illustrious, noble, hon- 
orable, venerable, wise and prudent. Emperors, Kings, Repub- 
licks, Princes, Dukes, Earls, Barons, Lords, Burgomasters, 
Councillors . . . who shall see these patents or hear them read,” 
of Captain Green’s status as a citizen of the United States of 


America and requested them “to receive him with goodness 
and to treat him in a becoming manner.” 

The cargo of this pioneering vessel was carefully selected to 
meet the demands of the Canton market. Fur, raw cotton and 
lead made up part of the goods laden in the ship’s, hold, but 
more important were some thirty tons of the curious drug 
ginseng, collected in the New England woods, which Chinese 
mandarins fondly believed would restore virility. It seas to be 
exchanged for tea, gready in demand among all Americans, 
and also for Chinese cotton, goods, silks and chinaware. The 
total investment in the voyage teas $120,000. 

Aboard ship as supercargo was a young Bostonian, Samuel 
Shaw, who had served during the Revolution as aide-de-camp 
to General Knox. “The terms on which I go,” he wrote his 

ro er on the eve of sailing, "promise something clever, and 
I hope to shake you by the hand in two years.” When the 
Empress of China returned to New York fifteen months rather 
than two years after her departure, this "something clever” had 
been realized. Shaw had succeeded in trading his cargo for 
3.000 piculs* of Hyson and Bohea tea, g6 S piculs of chinaware, 
) 24 nankeens and 49° pieces of silk at an over-all 

' , r 5 S° ; ooo, or some 25 per cent of the original invest- 

ment. Even though the financial reward for the owners did not 


* A picul is the Chinese 
avoirdupois. 


"hundredweight,” 


generally equal to 133 t/3 lbs. 
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altogether come up to expectations the voyage was enthustas 
tically hailed by Xscw Yorks Independent Journal as a judi 
aouj eminently distinguished and very prosperous achieve 
menu' The monopoly heretofore enjoyed by the East India 
Company m supplying America with tea had been broken and 
the new commerce of which Robert Moms had dreamed vs as 
successfully established 

Within a year of the return of this first vessel m the China 
trade, five ships sailed lor Canton The Empress of China was 
promptly dispatched on a second voyage from New \ork also 
tailed the Hop g-and the Experiment the Canton put out from 
Philadelphia and the fifth vessel was the Grand Turk a Salem 
ship that had already made a voyage as far as the Cape of 
Good Hope By 1789 there were fifteen American vessels trad 1 
trig with China and it was estimated the next year that some / 
thing like one seventh of the country* imports was derived 
from this thriving commerce 

The China trade had been established and developed 
wholly on the initiative of the merchants involved but Con 
gress further recognized us importance after the return of the 
Empress of China Postponements were allowed in paying 
customs duties on all lea imports and Samuel Shaw, making a 
second voyage aboard the Hope was officially designated as 
our consul in Canton Neither salary nor perquisites are 
annexed to it, wrote John Jay ihen Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, yet so distinguished a mark of the confidence and 
esteem of the United States will naturally give you a degree of 
weight and respectability which the highest personal merit 
cannot very soon obtain for a stranger in a foreign land 
There was no attempt to open diplomatic relations with the 
Chinese government, however and Shaws consular rank was 
designed merely to establish his status among the other foreign 
merchants m Canton 

The early American trade with China was centered upon 
this southern port for the very good reason that u was the only 
one to which foreigners were admitted Even this concession 
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to the insistent pressure o£ the West had been made reluctantly 
by the Imperial Government. While the Canton anchorage 
was crowded with British, French, Dutch and Danish vessels 
when the first Americans arrived, the activities of "foreign 
devils” were carefully restricted by the suspicious mandarins. 
Through the haughty condescension of the Son of Heaven, 
they were permitted to trade with a selected group of so-called 
hong merchants, paying heavy tribute for the privilege, and 
they could maintain residences and ■warehouses, known as fac- 
tories, in one closely segregated district along the river bank 
They were not allowed, however, to enter Canton itself or to 
wander about the countryside Their ships were forbidden "to 
rove about the bays at pleasure.” On only four days of each 
moon, and then in "droves” of no more than ten at a time, 
could they visit certain nearby resorts for “refreshment.” And 
neatly grouping arms and females as elements equally likely 
to disturb the calm of the Celestial Empire, a further regulation 
stated that “neither women, guns, spears nor arms of any kind 
can be brought to the Factories.” 

The Americans were naturally compelled to submit to these 
confining regulations along -with all other foreigners They were 
to find them, and especially those relating to trade, increasingly 
irksome as time went on Samuel Shaw nevertheless thought 
the commerce of Canton “to be as little embarrassed, and is 
perhaps, as simple as any in the known world.” However 
supercilious the attitude of the silk-gowned mandarins, the 
hong merchants were quite aware of the profitable nature of 
the. trade m which they were engaged, and they were willing 
to meet die Westerners more than halfway in combating the 
petty annoyances imposed by officialdom “As respectable a 
set of men as are commonly found in odier parts of die world 
. . .” was Shaw r 's testimony. "They are intelligent, exact ac- 
countants, punctual to their engagements, and, though none 
the worse for being well looked after, value themselves much 
upon maintaining a fair character.” 

These American and Chinese merchants got along w-ell from 
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the ver y Cm Trade was their common interest and a drew 
them together m spite of all differences tn race background 
and outlook upon the world Hie attitude of the Americans 
seems to have heen singularly free of the racial prejudice which 
already marked British dealings with the peoples of the Orient 
In many instances real bonds of friendship were formed Just 
as the Americans considered the hong merchants to be honest 
and reliable so did the latter apparently find the Americans 
fair-dealing and trustworthy However an interesting and per 
haps highly significant sidelight upon conditions m Canton 
is rescaled m Shaws account o( a comemtion with one 
Chinese merchant 

\ou ate not Englishmen/ said he No But you speak 
English word and when you first come 1 no can tell difference 
but nosy I understand scry well When 1 speak Englishman 
his price he say * So much-take »t-let alone 1 tell him No 
my friend 1 gise you so much lie look at me— Go to hell 
you damned rascal what! you tome here-set a price my 
goods' Truly Massa Typan I see scry well you no hap Eng 
luhman All Chinaman scry much lose your country 

Tims far it may be supposed continues Shaw , the fellow s 
remarks pleased me Justice obliges roe to add his conclusion 
'All men come first time China scry good gentlemen all same 
you I think two three time more you come Canton you make 
all same Englishman too 

Tins was a shrewd reflection Many Americans undoubtedly 
swung over to a more superior attitude toward the Chinese as 
time went on Morcoser the later policy of demanding for the 
United States whatescr privileges Great Britain could svnng 
from the Imperial Government gate even greater point to the 
comment that Americans make all same Englishman too 
The small sue of die vessels that pioneered in the China trade 
became a characteristic feature of our Far Eastern commerce 
The brigs and brigantines, sloops and schooners that were 
found rounding Java Head and beating their way up the 
China coast during the fall monsoon seldom displaced more 
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than one or two hundred tons. They were adventure craft, 
sailing by dead reckoning or the crudest of nautical instruments, 
and m every instance they were heavily armed against attack 
by pirates or unfriendly natives. Their crews were young men 
and boys whose average age tv as in the early twenties. 

The Experiment, second vessel to sail for Canton, under 
command of Stewart Dean, was an 8o-ton sloop originally built 
for trade on the Hudson, and she carried a crew of eight men 
and tiro boys; the brigantine Hope, which Joseph Ingraham 
brought into the Whampoa anchorage in 1792, was described 
as “being only seventy tons and slightly built"; the Betsy, com- 
manded by Edmund Fanning, was 93 tons and, among her crew 
of thirty, not one was over twenty-eight years old; and the 
Union, a sloop-rigged vessel of 89 tons, anchored at Canton in 
i/95 in the course of an around-the-world voyage under com- 
mand of twenty-year-old John Boit, Jr. The English sailors 
aboard the great thousand-ton East Indiamen were constantly 
amazed at the size and seaworthiness of these tiny craft, and 
English merchants were no less astounded at the skill with 
which their youthful masters carried on their trade. 

1 Immense profits were made in the cargoes carried back to 
•the United States. It was nothing unusual for an owner to 
recover the total cost of his investment in a single voyage. New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston and especially Salem 
were the ports principally engaged in the commerce, and im- 
ports from China had no little to do with their reviving pros- 
perity in the years after the Revolution. Many a New England 
fortune, which was later to be invested in cotton mills, was 
founded upon tea. 

Take the voyage of the Experiment. Her cargo, assembled 
at a total cost of £8,860, consisted of 18 boxes of silver dollars, 
50 boxes and 15 casks of ginseng, a considerable quantity of 
furs and several small shipments of tar, turpentine, tobacco, 
snu an Madeira. At Canton these goods were exchanged 
for a return cargo of 308 chests of Hyson tea, 100 chests of 
Souchong, 80 bales of nankeens and 31 chests of chinaware 
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which sold at New %ork lor £37000 That same year the 
Grand Turk, (ram Salem took out a more varied cargo o{ 
goods kegs of pork beef and hams 4S3 iron bars and 50 
cases of oil boxes of prunes chocolates, cheese and spermaceti 
candles barrels of flour and casks of brandy and many hogs 
heads of tobacco, sugar and good New England rum The total 
cost was £7,183 but the return cargo of Hyson Souchong and 
Bohea teas was valued at £aj t»8 
Tea l nankcens and chinas arc svere not. the ouly products 
brought back from China Cassia bark and rhubarb were im 
ported and on private account of owner, captain members of 
crew or other individual venturers a vast miscellany of other 
goods was packed into the bulging holds of the returning China 
'ess els Paper hangings lacquer tea trays silk handkerchiefs 
bundles of hair boxes of pictures tubs of candy china dishes 
Canton shawls floor mats is ory boxes satin scrolls-thcsc and 
many other such articles had their place As an introduction 
to Americans of the products of Chinese handicraft, they were 
an Important link between the two countries Few were the 
welltCHdo households in the Atlantic ports that did not have 
some such direct evidence of China $ existence 
The chief difficulty which American merchants faced in their 
trade was injinding products for which there was any real 
demand_inJCanton. Eventually the problem was solsnl by the 
shipment of cotton manufactures and Lowell sheetings and 
drillings were exchanged for tea and chmxware Rut until the 
development of the New England textile industry the China 
traders were driven to scour the entire world for goods that 
could be profitably sold to the hong merchants On the voyage 
about the Cape of Good Hope they called at the island of 
Mauritius dropped anchor in Indian ports traded at Batavia 
in trying to collect a suitable cargo for Canton Sailing west 
ward about Cape Horn they exchanged home manufactures 
all along the South American coast for silver specie 
Far more profitable however, were the consequences of dis 
covering on the Northwest Coast of America the easy avails 
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bility of sea otter furs. For these rich and glossy pelts could be 
cheaply obtained in trade from the Indians, and then sold to 
the hong merchants at Canton for fabulous prices. Blankets, 
iron chisels, muskets and rum were the staples in this commerce. 
On one occasion, however, the Indians were found ready to 
exchange the fur of a sea otter for a handful of green glass 
beads, and on another they “instantly stripped themselves, and 
for a moderate quantity of large spike nails, we receiv ed sixty 
fine skins.’ Here were profits of which even the tight-fisted 
kankee traders had net er dreamed. 


The voyage of the ship Columbia, Captain Robert Gray, 
opened up this branch of the old China trade at the dose of 
the lySos She had been sent out by T a group of Boston mer- 
chants who had heard of the potentialities of the fur trade and 
it was quickly found that they had not been exaggerated. After 
a voyage v\hich first earned the American flag around the 
V 'Orld_> 1116 Columbia and four other vessels then returned to 
e Northwest Coast in 1790. The discovery of the riser to 
v. ich Captain Gray gate his vessel's name was the most im- 
portant result of the Columbia’s second voyage, but the new 
impetus given to the China trade was a more immediate con- 


sequence. Betv.een iygo and 181S, no fewer than one hundred 
and eight American vessds visited the Northwest Coast to load 
their holds with sea otter skins for the Canton market. 

leading along this bleak, rocky and fog-bound shore was 
highly dangerous. There was not only the constant risk of ship- 
v. -reck as the little vessels threaded their way through innumer- 

a } S an * ets " Tile Indians were often even more treach- 
erous than hidden rifts and swift currents. Every ship carried 
^nnon mounted °n her deck, and the crew kept close at hand 

iam e r f S ! : 7 a a P1S c 0l . S ’ P&«- When tire Indians 

out and onlv V* 1 .- eir lon o 03110 boarding nets were swung 
time. The treat™ ^ ' ^ allcwed £o com e aboard ship at a 

pS ' T rded 1136 b 7 -bites was in 

part responsible for the former’s hostility, but wherever the 
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responsibility lay the Nor westmen learned that eternal vig 
ilance was the price of safety 

Captain Gray of the Cofumftia lost one of his men at Mur 
derer s Harbor on his first expedition and three of his crew 
v,ere killed during the second soy age When Captain John 
Salter, cruising along the coast in the Boston with a cargo of 
English doth, beads looking glasses and rum made the fatal 
error of letting loo many Indians come aboard he met even 
worse misfortune Only two of his crew sursived an attack so 
sudden that the seamen had no time to seize their weapons In 
l8tl the ship Tonqum had a similar experience after a quarrel 
between her captain and one of the native chiefs had stirred 
up bad blood A group of apparently peaceful Indians all at 
once drew knives from their bundles of furs and cut down the 
crew almost to the last man in a swift and bloody massacre 

There were other occasions when ships and seamen effected 
miraculous escapes Captain Richard Cleveland trading along 
the Coast in a 50-ton cutter, was once surrounded by twentv 
six canoes with perhaps five hundred heavily armed savages 
as his lutle vessel lay helplessly becalmed He loaded his four 
cannon with bags of musket balls served out two muskets and 
two pistols to each of his crew and fearfully awaited the at 
tack he could hardly hope to repel The Indians held off until 
evening apparently awaiting reinforcements and when a slight 
breeze sprang up Captain Cleveland quietly got his vessel under 
way and somehow succeeded in slipping off in the darkness 
His good luck also held another time when the cutter was 
dangerously impaled on a sunken reef and an attack would 
have been wholly disastrous Fortunately no Indians put m 
an appearance and after spending ten agonizing hours with the 
vessel canted at a 45-degTee angle at half past twelve in the 
night we had the indescribable pleasure of seeing her afloat 
again 

In spite of all such hazards there was no daunting the Boston 
seamen who largely monopolized this trade They came to 
know the rocky shoreline of the Northwest Coast as well as they 
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knew their own native New England shores, they explored 
every inlet and bay [rom Alaska to California. Their insatiable 
hunger for the furs which fetched such high prices in Canton 
was proof against all risks. On the eve of the War of jdJns, 
John Jacob Astor, at this time one of the foremost fur traders 
in the country', founded Astoria to deielop the trade still more 
intensively. Togedier with Captain Gray’s discovery of the 
Columbia River, Astor’s settlement became a basis for our later 
claims to the Oregon country In part a consequence of the 
demands of the China trade, a new American empire was 
carved out in tire Northwest 


Off the coast lay Hawaii. Its friendly and hospitable climate, 
and no less friendly and hospitable natives, were tremendous 
attractions and the Nor’westmen soon began to winter at the 
islands in tire course of their voyages Moreover, they discos ered 
in Hawaii another product that could be sold in Canton 
Special contracts, payable in rum and muskets, were made with 
King Tamaamaah for collecting sandalwood, and while the 
Yankee sailors idled on die beaches with dre beguiling Ha- 
waiian girls, die natives stored the sessels’ holds widi this fra- 


grant commodity. It was as a way station on die route between 
die Northwest Coast and China that Hawaii first became of 
interest to the United States, starting a train of events diat a 
century later was to lead to annexation. 

The hunt for still other products that might appeal to 
hinese tastes soon led diese pioneers of trade to explore the 
!"S a " d , brad * ° f •»' »h«l« Pacific It i, irerc col to or 
“ m, 5'" b ' alien and mother of pear], the 

» TcSrn; « kniies ° r "t les - 

Of Hyson and Souchong, bale 0 f nan i ^ Tu 7 ^ 

»a.e to be brottght back lo 

iere was hardly a South Sea island that die China traders 
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did not eventually visit They knew the Marquesas and Tahiti, 
the Fiji Islands and the Society Islands Ev ery one of the future 
Pacific possessions of the United States was a port of oil The 
Philippines became an important entrepht for the China 
market, twenty three \esseis stopping at Manila in the single 
year 1819 there was frequent trade with the natives of Samoa 
Guam was visited on several occasions and at least one \ankee 
vessel called at Wake Island All that distant world which was 
to be rediscovered by Americans under such dramatic circum 
stances well over a century later— New Guinea and the Solomon 
Islands the Carolines the Marianas and the Bonin Islands— 
was familiar to the seamen who trafficked with the hong 
merchants of Canton Only Japan still cut off by her self 
imposed barriers of isolation lay beyond their adventurous 
province 

Some among the traders sailed farther south into the frozen 
waters that washed Antarctica m still another phase of their 
restless search for something that could be exchanged for China 
tea On many of the islands in these distant regions there were 
great herds of fur seals whose skins rivaling those of the sea 
otter in the Canton market were to be had for the taking 
Every year dozens of little vessels generally hading from Con 
necttcut just as the Northwest traders hailed from Massa 
chusetts anchored off the bleak shores of the Falkland Islands 
South Georgia or the Aucklands while lbeir crews went ashore 
to collect seal skins by the thousands One ship alone obtained 
some 80 000 worth $3 00 apiece at Canton on a single v oyage 
The cargo of tea for which these skins were traded later netted 
the vessel s owners $s8o 000 

The Northwest Coast the islands of the South Sea, and the 
seal fisheries played an important part in building up our 
trade with China but before too long these resources were 
exhausted Avid for the articles to be obtained in exchange 
for the furs, the Northwest Indians exterminated the sea 
otters and the indiscriminate slaughter of the seal herds in the 
South Pacific was little less disastrous By this time, however. 
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the products of New England mills were finding a larger place 
on ships manifests The Yankee vessels no longer made the 
ong, circuitous sojages of the eighteenth century hut sailed 
smh cargoes of cotton goods directly for China. And just as 
t lose more prosaic articles of commerce replaced the specie, 
urs, sandalwood and sharks' fins of an earlier day, so did tea 
arge ) siqvplant other products in the sessels' homeward-bound 
cargoes. Cassia hark, thuhirb. crapes and shawls, lacquer and 
c unaware were still imported, hut only in seiy small quantities 
i he annual totals of this commerce fluctuated great!), but 
- 1C ^ C !L. not s 10 " nn l notable increase under these new condi- 
uons The number of American sessels calling every year at 

br SOmC ; hc,C bclwcn ,h ' rt > and forty in the period 

trade Jn ' f ' 1 *^ 1, ' Uld tbc a ' crn P c annual snlue of their 

captains Z 1°'" " ,0 ’° 00 ' 000 ft wa ' n « longer handled by ships’ 
S Canton supcrc,r S° c ' r ™r firms wnh resident merchants 
wh£ thev , C r U m ^ thC SrCal bu,k o[ «he business, and 
Slants^ Z dcnlonl > *he Chinese hong mcr- 
much as tlicv ?j*? C Cnrncd on t!, cir commercial activities 
xte aa„T, I"' haV V n an > 0lhcr pa " of ‘I- world. 

between foreigners^ and eld™ Can!on ’ and a,5 ° rclation5 
little. They remains t , IIncsc ’ ncserthclcss changed very 

on his first visit' to the™ n m ^sTrf ^ 'T’ found 1 thcm 
had a busv time n ,/8 J- The resident merchants 

Whampoa anchorage filled smh shT U ‘n markCt ’ ‘ lnd thC 
part of the )ear they Used them PP ' ng Rm for the greater 

from any normal JssorT-I, m ™ 0,ono «« !«> of exiles barred 

they had been cast The oririna'l re U . 1C . pcopIe amon S whom 
foreign community Wre fnlv , n “ ,ons 'mposed upon the 
into the country sverc occasioniii lg Ulp mod ‘ficd. Excursions 
on the river svere allowed pcmmtccp h°at dub regattas 

when in tire summer month thTr™- ^ litl,e 10 do - and 
nearby Portuguese colony of Mm 0r , C ' gncrs w «hdrew to the 
citing One American revealed r!l „ °' bfe was hardly more e.v- 
IO Cam0n ^ reca Hing somcw-hat'ruefuHv ° f 

UUM y me endless hours 
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spent in pacing up and dovm the square in front of the fac 
tones for want of any other occupation or amusement The 
dreariness of such an existence was somewhat mitigated by its 
comforts and luxuries and there was much good fellowship 
among the exiles, but residents in China made a heavy sacn 
fice for the material gains they drew from trade 

The rule against bringing foreign women to China was 
never relaxed during these years William A Low a partner 
of the well known Canton house of Russell Company tried 
to evade this restriction upon one occasion and armed at the 
American factory with his family It was a futile gesture The 
Chinese authorities declared that all trade with Russell 1 Com 
pany would be stopped if one Low did not immediately 
remove his family to Macao His sprightly twenty year-old 
niece was especially chagrined confiding her opinion of the 
Chinese to her diary— good (or nothing creatures that they 
arel 

There was apparently no way to remedy these conditions 
or to break down the haughty indifference of the Chinese offi 
cials in refusing to recognue formally the existence of western 
nations British embassies sent to the Imperial Court at Peking 
at the dose of the eighteenth century and again in 1816, re 
turned to Canton without having made any impression upon 
the mandannate The Son of Heaven acknowledged no sover 
eign with whom he would deal on terms of equality and the 
foreign missions were casually dismissed as tribute bearers 
Trade was allowed only as a generous gesture to peoples so 
dependent upon the products of China that the Emperor felt 
moved to compassion in their behalf Any further concessions 
were out of the question As the dispositions of these said 
foreigners are depraved by the education and customs of court 
tries beyond the bounds of civilization read one imperial 
edict they are incapable of following nght reason their char 
acters are formed their perv erse obstinacy is untaraeable and 
they are dead to the influence of our renovating laws and man 
tiers. 
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The attitude of the Chinese officials toward the Americans ws 
further rescaled in their original it final to allow them to raws 
the American fin” oser their factors-. Permit ion to v ‘ ""f 
eventually obtained through the friendly aid of the fcwt India 
Company, which had succrtdtd in winning such a priu tgt 
for the English, but the rule was laid down that all (mure 
favors sought by the ■\menrnns should be requeued throne r 
the Chinc<e hong merchant* There wcie to be none but verba 
communications between the Lnncd States consul and t.ie 
Canton government itself. 

As a consequence of such regulations, the duties of the con- 
sul were limited to administering the estate of any American 
who might die in Canton, disciplining mutinous wiilors, caring 
for the improvident and reporting to Washington upon trade 
matters. The latter task was found to be extremely difficult. 
Tire independent and mutually jealous mei chants had little 
more idea of cooperating with the official American envoy 
than had the Chinese themselves "The secret manner of trans- 
acting business at Canton," Consul Samuel Snow reported in 
1S00, “makes it almost impossible to obtain accurate knowledge 
of the cargoes in the common vs ay." This was perhaps hardly 
surprising. The consul was himself engaged m trade and was a 
business rival. 

! The first serious controversy involving Americans and 
Chinese took place in 1821. Under somewhat obscure circum- 
stances, a Chinese woman peddling fruit in a small boat 
alongside the ship Emily, Captain Howland, fell overboard 
and was drowned. The Americans claimed it was wholly an 
accident. The Chinese insisted that the death had been caused 
when a sailor, one Francis Terranova, hurled a jar at the 
^ woman. They demanded his surrender on the basis of Chinese 
\law demanding a life for a life. Under threat that if the sailor 
-were not handed over, the authorities would stop all trade, the 
j American community was faced with the important question 
of whether it should submit to Chinese legal jurisdiction. 

Settlement of die question was not left to the consul. A com- 
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mittee of five sea captains five supercargoes and five resident 
merchants was appointed to decide it The policy adopted was 
one of nonresistance The Americans refused to surrender 
Terranova but they agreed to allow him to be tried by the 
Chinese aboard the Emily on a murder charge The trial was 
a farce Terranova was arbitrarily found guilty The Amer 
icam were now more than ever reluctant to give him up for 
certain execution but when additional threats of stopping their 
trade were made they took a highly equivocal position If the 
Chinese attempted to take Terranova by force they would 
make no resistance so long as he was assured of another trial 
m Canton Within a few days the accused man was conse 
quently sewed, and after another farcical trial sentenced to 
death by strangulation 

*"”~\Ve are bound to submit to your laws while we are in your 
waters be they ever so unjust the American committee had 
told the Chinese officials after the first trial We will not resist 
them Vou have following upon your ideas of justice con 
demned the man unheard But the flag of our country has never 
been disgraced It now waves over you It is no disgrace to 
submit to your power surrounded as we are by an overwhelm 
mg force backed by that of a great empire \ou have the 
power to compel us We believe the min innocent, when he is 
taken from the ship we leave her and the commander strikes 
his colors 

Such an attitude was bitterly condemned by the English at 
Canton The Select Committee of the Last India Company 
declaring that it should be held in eternal execration by 
every moral, honorable and feeling mind reported that the 
Americans had barbarously abandoned a man serving under 
their flag to the sanguinary laws of this Empire without an 
endeavor to obtain common justice for him Yet what could 
the Americans hav e done? It was a question of either submitting? 
to Chinese law or losing the right to trade There was no hopej 
whatsoever of effective support from their own government! 
had they tried to make a more determined stand against' 
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Chinese demands. They were in Canton on sufferance, as indi- 
vidual traders. There was as yet no idea in Washington of 
formulating, let alone enforcing, a policy that would meet 
the unusual conditions of our trade in China. 

This incident ivas nevertheless to have far-reaching conse- 
t! ramatlcalI Y demonstrated an apparently unbridge- 
, JP 1 , etween western and Chinese ideas of justice, and em- 
?, 1C nec «suy of discovering some formula to safeguard 

. erests ° erican merchants and seamen. When some 

and To iT- TV thC firSt Ueaty was condude d between China 
oortani 3teS> ** Terranova incident played an im- 

consular h,rLi n , ° Ur ins,stence u P on ^e establishment of 
SSales of h ! ^ 3 meanS ° £ avoidin g an y further mis- 

ican judicial prind^l^ 6115 " 61 ^ ^ American laws and Amer ' 

correa in U ^umingTat^ e ^ eriCanS ^ Cant ° n Were entireIy 

predicament. For while t£ g °\ ernn \ ent would ignore their 
Terranova case no m consul made a full report on the 

Canton was still too L^-avT™" 1 ***1 EVer forthcomir, S- 
much concern at y 0T events there to arouse very 

tinned to enjoy d* advaMgs' th ' Ameri ““ 

could nevertheSrohsmedMa'e im ' rCSt F " 

ican man-of-war, the frigate Cnn! Je ^ S .' iVem b >'' An Amer ' 

m 1819 Eleven years IaSr the vfnrr ^ V1Slted Canton 
world voyage n a id a mo n cennes, on an around-the- 

prudent polio- being ^ ended f 3 * 1 - Significant of the 

as a result of the Terrannv/- Americans resident in China 
commander of the latter V e2d a"*™ 5 their warning to the 
native customs. Only if t h P ^ linst an Y infringement of 
declared, could the visits of ! ? eat ^ St rare was observed, they 
any benefit in allaying "th P mencan nav al vessels prose of 
peculiar to our flag ” There \ ^ £tty delays and impositions 

b ° ld * ‘-no «,« S foI Jt'd Z rZ ayS the ™ k »« « "» 

^ting off all trade. ’ * Chmese would retaliate by 
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Some time after the visit of the Vincennes, the frigate 
Potomac and sloop-of war Peacock reached Canton the latter 
having as passenger Edmund Roberts a special agent commis 
stoned by President Jackson to negotiate commercial treaties 
with Cochm China Siam and Muscat As might well be ex 
pected the Chinese had no idea whatsoever of recognizing 
Roberts official status or affording him diplomatic privileges 
On the contrary, orders were quickly issued that the American 
warships should unfurl their satis and return home they 
will not be permitted to delay and loner about and the day of 
their departure must be made known Hasten hastenl 

Throughout the early years of our trade at Canton American 
policy toward China was the policy of the Americans on the 
ground And their only concern was that nothing should bd 
allowed to interfere with the trade that actually existed Theyv 
were willing to make almost any concession to remain in the! 
good graces of Chinese officialdom and their caution made* 
them look with serious misgivings upon these visits of United 
Suites naval vessels to Chinese waten Fearful of losing what 
they had rather than anxious to gam further privileges they 
WTC always ready to let well enough alone 

it 
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While the Americans in Canton were content to accept things 
as they were during the first sixty years of their trade, a situa- 
tion of increasing tension had developed between the English 
and the Chinese by the close of the 1830’s. It was to lead to 
open conflict, to the extortion of new privileges from the 
Imperial Government and to an entirely new era in the rela- 
tions between China and the western world. These develop- 
ments at long last awoke the United States to an official concern 
over its own policy, and to the conclusion of our first treaty 
with China securing the right to participate on equal terms 
in all privileges granted to Great Britain or any other country. 

It has already been noted that tiro British embassies to the 
Imperial Court at Peking had returned without having iron 
any recognition of their official status China was more than 
satisfied with her isolation of the eighteenth century, and saw' 
no reason to admit closer tics with foreign nations seeking to 
promote their own economic interests at her expense More- 
over, the complacent sense of superiority prevailing not only 
in court circles but throughout the entire mandarinate made it 
seem only natural to counter the requests for imperial audi- 
ences by simply ignoring them. For so long had the Chinese 
thought of their .country as the Middle Kingdom, and all 
peoples not of their own race as "outside barbarians,” that they 
blinded themselves completely to any possible values-or 
strength— in western civilization. Foreign ambassadors would be 
received only if they acknowledged, through the ceremony of 
the kowtow— that is, prostration before the Dragon Throne of 

tribu tehearing^ nations^ ^ *** re P resented vere 

Great Britain was unwilling to accept the check to her ex- 
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panding commercial interests which acknowledgment of Chi 
nexe isolation would have meant and in 1834 once again tried 
to open up official relations She did not this time send an 
embassy to Peking but seizing die occasion o£ the abolition of 
the East India Company s monopolistic privileges dispatched 
Lord Napier to Canton as Chief Superintendent of Trade with 
instructions to announce his arrival by formal letter to the rest 
dent Viceroy Such procedure directly violated the Chinese 
regulation that all communications from foreigners should be 
made through the hong merchants When Lord Napier upon 
reaching Macao followed Ins official instructions the Viceroy 
refused to accept his letter and peremptorily ordered the Eng 
fish emoy to remain m Macao until the Emperor had been 
memorialized. 

Lord Napier nevertheless went on to Canton This act of 
defiance against the laws of the Celestial Empire outraged the 
Viceroy and he ordered all trade with the 1 nglish to be com 
pletely stopped Considering that the said nation s King has 
hitherto been in the highest degree res ercntly obedient read 
his flamboyant proclamation he cannot in sending Lord 
Napier at this time ha\e desired him thus obstinately to resist 
Hostilities between England and China might well ha\e de- 
\eloped then and there but Lord Napier found himself in the 
impossible situation despite urgent pleas to his go\ eminent of 
lacking all force to maintain Ins stand Somewhat as the Amer 
leans had surrendered to Chinese threats against their trade 
at the time ot the Terra no\ a incident he gave up the struggle 
to secure recognition of his official position and relumed in 
discomfiture to Macao 

Following tins affair the old conditions of trade were mam 
tamed for five) ears In 1839 however a new conflict developed. 
Underlying it was the basic controversy over Chinas refusal 
to deal with foreigners on terms of equality, but the thoroughly 
unsavory issue that precipitated the crisis was the opium trade 
Almost all the foreign merchants in Canton had been engaged 
m it but the Imperial Government at last aroused to us 
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harmful consequences, suddenly took the drastic step of cate- 
gorically prohibiting further opium imports and demanded 
the immediate surrender of all stocks on hand in Canton. The 
English decided to accept the challenge of such arbitrary in- 
terference with their commerce. Captain Charles Elliot, the new 
Superintendent of Trade, refused to acknowledge the right 
of the Chinese to confiscate the opium, broke off all trade 
relations and ordered the English merchants in Canton to 
withdraw to Macao In this policy he was supported by his 
government, in spite of its failure to stand by Lord Napier on 
a much more justified grievance, and a powerful force of British 
naval vessels and troop transports soon reached Canton, pre- 
pared to obtain "satisfaction and reparation for the late in- 
jurious proceedings ” 

There was no formal declaration of war between England 
and China, but hostilities continued throughout 1840 and 
1841. British military and naval forces destroyed the Chinese 
forts guarding Canton, the city saving itself from attack only 
by paying a heavy ransom. The British then moved north and 


captured the ports of Amoy, Tinghai, Chinhai, Ningpo and 
eventually Shanghai. Fighting with old-fashioned muskets and 
spears, die Chinese put up a desperate aldiough ineffective 
^resistance against troops far superior in arms and equipment. 
'Only when Nanking was threatened widi attack did the Im- 
perial Government finally capitulate and sue for peace. Western 
arms had breached the ramparts of Chinese self-sufficiency and 
humbled the arrogance of the Son of Heaven. 

- The Treaty of Nanking, imposed upon China on August 29, 
;i is, marked an important triumph for the political and com- 
■mema! interests of Great Britain in eastern Asia The occasion 

n - - u PUtC ° VCr ° pium had been ^i Z ed upon to 
B , m ‘ Sh lm P er5al P 0 ^ c ies all along the line, and to 

ern worM S 7 “** relationshi P b «ween China and the west- 

recolt d .rr tr r ty C ^ pdled the Im Peml Government to 

full 'privilege* ° ^ reat Britain; to allow its merchants 

full privileges of trade not only in Canton but in four addi- 
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tional aties that were to be opened tip to commerce— Amoy 
Ningpo, Foochow and Shanghai and to accept in each oC these 
totalled treaty ports the appointment of consuls for the pro- 
tection of British interests Moreover England exacted from 
China a heavy indemnity and the cession of the island of 
Hongkong Whatever illusions the Chinese might still have 
harbored as to their ability to withstand the pressure of the 
West a first step had been taken in the restriction of their 
independence through superior force 
During the critical period leading up to the outbreak of the 
AngloChmese hostilities and also during the course of the 
svar itself the Americans tn Canton obsersed a careful neu 
trahty While U could hardly be maintained that the quarrel 
was none of their concern for their own interests m China 
closely corresponded to those of the British they hoped to ride 
out the storm without becoming imolsed in any conflict of 
their own svith the Chinese As individuals they also were 
anxious to make the most of the opportunities for trade opened 
up to them while British commerce svas interrupted Not until 
the end of the svar drew near did they become concerned over 
the effect upon their own interests of the cessions Great Britain 
was prepared to demand Irom the defeated Chinese 
In so far as the immediate cause of the svar was concerned— ; 
that is the quarrel over opium— the Americans were onlj 
slightly involved This did not mean that they felt any moral 
scruples over traffic in this drug With the exception of Oly 
phant &. Company whose attitude toward the opium trade 
and missionary affiliations caused its factory to be known as 
Zion s Comer all other American firms in Canton had made 
the most of their opportunities to import opium But the fact 
was that England exercised a monopoly over all opium grown 
in India and with only the limited sources of such Turkish 
ports as Smyrna available to them the Americans had been 
unable to deselop an important trade The East India Com 
pany itself reported that the American share in the traffic 
amounted to only approximately 3 per cent of the total Under 
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such circumstances, the Americans had little hesitation in 
complying -with the Chinese demand that all opium imports 
should cease, and they agreed to sign a bond -wherein they 
definitely undertook to have nothing further to do with the 
proscribed trade. 

Our consul during these critical days, Peter W. Snow, made 
some effort to persuade his countrymen to support the stand 
taken by the British and to withdraw’ from Canton in protest 
against the arbitrary confiscation of existing opium stocks. The 
American merchants, who were “under no control, subject to 
no law, except that of self interest,” as one of them pointed 
out, refused to endanger their own position by associating 
themselves so closely with the British. Robert B. Forbes, of 
Russell & Company, emphatically told Captain Elliot that he 
intended to remain on the job in Canton as long as he could 
"sell a yard of goods or buy a pound of tea ” 

There was no interruption of normal activity even when war 
broke out. Except for a brief period while Canton teas under 
blockade, business went on as usual. Indeed, the Americans 
took over much of the trade normally handled by the British 
and reaped immense profits while their rivals were standing on 
the sidelines 


In the meantime, new s of these developments reaching the 
United States had for the first time aroused a real interest in 
ongress over the status of the Americans in Canton. On the 
eve of the Angio-Chinese hostilities, various memorials were 
submitted, both from the resident China merchants and their 
home offices, urging that some action be taken to protect our 
trade. It was first suggested that measures be adopted in co- 
operauon with Gnat Britain and other nations to compel 
£,2“ ' rdati0nS on a fo nnal basis, but as 

Im nolS.^ r tT', m TT d C ° nSresS was wamed a §* in5t 
KL wS S! r-f n 01111656 t0 assoc * a te the Smer- 

tWholtouL® m impendin S In March 1840 

Iwl 7rT^ UP f ° r IiV6l >’ d£bate and Caleb Cush- 
mg, lawyer from Newburyport, Massachusetts, who had dose 
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association* with the China trade introduced a resolution 
calling for a full inquiry 

Cushing made it dear that while he thought the time might 
have arris ed to attempt to regularize our relations with China 
he had no more idea than the Americans in Canton that we 
should engage m hostilities Cod forbid he exclaimed that 
1 should entertain ihe idea of cooperating tilth the British 
go\ eminent in the purpose, if purpose it has of upholding the 
base cupidity and violence and high handed infraction of all 
law human and divine which base diaractenzed the opera 
tions of the British, indi\ idually and collectively in the seas 
of China 

Hu intemperate attitude was inspired both by the wide 
spread belief in the United States that there was no further 
cause for the Anglo-Chinese war than the determination of 
England to force opium upon China and by a general feeling 
of Anglophobia growing out of boundary disputes over Maine 
and Oregon Cushing completely ignored the issue of interna 
tional equality underlying the dispute in China He passed 
over in significant silence the fact that the Americans also had 
been engaged even though to a more limned degree m the 
nefarious opium trade What was implicit in his attitude was 
the fear that unless the United States dosely safeguarded its 
interests, Great Britain might as a result of military victory 
over the Chinese obtain new and cxdusive trading privileges 
that would seriously hamper our commerce 

There was only one important voice raised to question the 
general condemnation of British policy in China John Quincy 
Adams whose views may well have been influenced by the fact 
that he had been Secretary of State at the lime of the Terranova 
incident looted bey oud the immediate controversy over opium 
to the more fundamental question of China s international re- 
lations In an address before the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety which the North American Review refused to publish 
and in subsequent speeches before Congress he emphatically 
declared that the real issue at state in the Far East was China s 
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boasted superiority as seen in the Emperor's ridiculous claim 
that he was entitled to tribute from all other countries. What 
was the purpose of the struggle Great Britain seas waging in 
China? In root and substance, Adams stated categorically, it 
was to obtain the "equal rights of independent nations, against 
the insolent and absurd assumption of despotic supremacy." 

In spite of Adams' stand, our neutrality seas sustained and 
no definite action was taken to implement our Far Eastern 
policy until hostilities dress* to a close. It was then realized 
that, whatever the rights and wrongs of the war, conditions of 
trade had materially dianged. The United States would have 
to uphold the interests of its merchants in China if their British 
trade rivals were not to steal a march on them. The obvious 
need was to obtain assurances from the Imperial Government 
that special privileges granted to the British should also be 
extended on like terms to the citizens of the United States. 
This principle of most-favored-nation treatment was already 
embodied m a number of American commercial treaties. Sen- 
timent grew in Congress in favor of seeking its adoption by 
China in a formal pact that would place the Americans there 
on an equal footing with the nationals of any other country. 

Caleb Cushing took the lead, in the autumn of 1852, in 
suggesting to President Tyler that a special mission should be 
dispatched to China to negotiate such a treaty. He reported 
that he had information, which he must have received from his 
associates in the Canton trade, that the Chinese would welcome 
it in a friendly spirit. "The more so," he further stated, “as 
we can only, by the extent of our commerce, act in counter- 
poise to that of England, and thus save the Chinese from that 
which would be extremely inconvenient for them, viz., the 
condition of being an exclusive monopoly in the hands of 
England Responding to such suggestions, the President pro- 
posed in a special message to Congress the appointment of a 
commissioner to the Chinese government, charged with open- 
ing up diplomatic relations. 

John Quincy Adams gave his support to this proposal and 
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introduced a resolution in the House tor carrying it out 1 here 
v. as some spirited debate before it as on Congressional approval 
It s\ as maintained on the one hand that it as ould be impossible 
to overcome the Chinese aversion to entering upon diplomatic 
relations and on the other that a treaty was unnecessary 
Senator Benton waxed sarcastic oa er the spectacle of an Amer 
lean minister creeping in behind the British minister to claim 
the protection of Queen Victoria s petticoats ishile he bumped 
'his head nineteen times against the ground m order to pur 
chase the privilege of standing up before his Celestial Majesty 
Supporters of the measure declared that our trade vstth China 
was of incalculable importance and that every effort should be 
made to secure its further development How much of our 
tobacco exclaimed one optimistic congressman might be 
there chewed in place of opmrat 

After final passage of the measure Caleb Cushing was ap- 
pointed to be the first American commissioner to the Chinese 
Empire with instructions to negotiate a treaty that would 
mate accessible for American trade those ports that had been 
newly opened up for the British He was further to impress 
upon the Imperial Government in decided terms and a 
positive manner, that the United States could not remain 
in friendly relations with China if greater privileges were 
granted to any other nationals than to the citizens of the 
United States 

In addition to Cushing the mission was to include three 
secretaries a surgeon and four unpaid attaches to add dignity 
and importance to the occasion No presents were to be taken 
to the Emperor for fear that they would be considered tribute 
but a varied collection of scientific objects Was assembled to 
impress upon Chinese officials the wonders of western cmliza 
tion There were among other things a pair of six shooters 
models of a steam excavator and a steam vessel a daguerreo- 
type apparatus a telescope and barometer sev end articles made 
of India rubber, and the Encyclopedia Americana A further 
impressive touch to die arrangements was the provision of the 
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uniform of a major general for the commissioner. The usual 
blue coat and gilt buttons, gold-striped pantaloons, and 
chapeau with white plume were to be further enlivened with 
“some slight additions m the way of embroideries.” 

Finally, Cushing was to convey to the Emperor a letter from 
President Tvler which would appear to have been designed 
to rebuke the high pretensions of the Son of Heaven by lectur- 
ing him in the simple language customarily used in notes to 
petty Indian chiefs. Addressed to our “Great and Good 
Friend,” it carefully listed the names of the twenty-six states 
of which the Union was composed and then launched forth: 

"I hope your health is good. China is a great empire, extend- 
ing over a great part of the world. The Chinese are numerous. 
You have millions and millions of subjects The twenty-six 
United States are as large as China, though our people are not 
so numerous. The rising sun looks upon the great mountains 
and great rivers of China. 'When he sets, he looks upon rivers 
and mountains equally large in the United States. Our terri- 
tories extend from one great ocean to the other; and on the 
west we are divided from your dominions only by the sea. 
Leaving the mouth of one of our great rivers, and going con- 
stantly toward the setting sun, we sail to Japan and the Yellow 
Sea. 


fvow, my words are, that the Governments of two such 
great countries should be at peace. It is proper, and according 
to the will of Heaven, that they should respect each other, and 
act wisely. I therefore send to your Court Caleb Cushing, one 
of the wise and learned men of this country. On his first arrival 
in China, he will inquire for your health. He has then strict 
orders to go to your great city of Pekin, and there to deliver 
this letter. He will have with him secretaries and interpreters. 

The Chinese love to trade with our people, and sell them 
tea and silk, for which our people pay silver, and sometimes 
tlier articles But if the Chinese and the Americans will trade, 

there should be rules, so that they shall not break your laws 
nor our laws. ...” J 
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It was a curious document to be sent to the ruler of an cm 
pirc whose civilization was old when most of Europe was sunk 
m barbarism but the joung republic of the West was deter 
mined that the Chinese should base no illusions as to its atti 
tude in seeking treaty relations The letter closed Let the 
treaty be signed by jour own imperial hand It shall be signed 
by mine by the high authority of our great council the Sen 
ate 

Armed with this letter, his samples of modern science and 
the uniform of a major general with slight embroideries 
Caleb Cushing embarked on his mission at the end of July 
1845 A nasal squadron of four vessels the steam frigate 
Mtxsoun, the frigate Brnndymnr the brig Perry and the sloop- 
o{ war St Louis was to comey him his secretaries and aides, 
to China 

Even before the mission had finally been decided upon, a 
highly significant development had taken place in Canton 
that paved the way for its success In October 184* some six 
weeks after the signing of the Treaty of hanking one of the 
Chinese delegates at the peace conference Commissioner hi 
ying gave the American community explicit assurances that 
American interests would be safeguarded under the new con 
dittons resulting from the war The particulars of foreign trade 
he declared were io be regulated uniformly by one rule 
without the leas: partiality to be manifested toward any one 

This pledge had been made to Commodore Lawrence 
Kearny, of the frigate Constellation, who had reached Canton 
just as peace was being concluded between Great Britain and 
China ^Vhethe^ his presence in the Chinese port was a matter 
of chance or the result of earlier requests for support from the 
American merchants is not entirely clear In any event, Com 
modore Kearny had quickly sized up the situation and taken 
it upon himself to enter into communication with Kijing In 
behalf of his government he expressed the hope that as a 
result of the concessions granted Great Britain, die trade and 
commerce of the citizens of the United States would be placed 
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upon the same footing 'as the merchants of the nation most 
favored.” In so far as Hiving spoke officially, the principle of 
equality of trade had thus already been adopted by China. It 
-was left to Cushing only to incorporate it in a formal treaty. 

Conditions in Canton were almost normal when the squad- 
ron bearing the American mission reached Chinese waters in 
February 1844. Trade was flourishing. The resident Americans 
found no barriers placed in the way of their usual activities, 
and with assurance that they too would enjoy all privileges 
given to the British, they felt confident of the future. On the 
friendliest possible terms with the Chinese, they consequently 
looked upon Cushing’s arrival with somewhat the same mis- 
givings as they had viewed the earlier visits of American naval 
officials. Again they were inclined to let well enough alone 
rather than run the risk, in attempting to persuade the Chinese 
to sign a new treaty, of stirring up fresh sources of controversy 
or possible hostility. 

Cushing was nevertheless determined to carry out his mis- 
sion. He wished to conclude a treaty that would permanently 
guarantee the rights the Americans were enjoying merely on 
sufferance, and also secure further benefits for their com- 
merce. He uns at once conciliatory and firm in his conversations 
a ith the Chinese authorities. When he met the stiffest possible 
opposition to presenting his credentials in person at the Im- 
perial Court, he wisely let that issue drop. On the other hand, 
he insisted that the Emperor authorize a special commissioner 
to take up the matter of the proposed treaty. With the backing 
of the powerful nasal squadron at his command, these tactics 
succeeded in convincing the Chinese of the importance of en- 
tering into formal relations with the United States. Kiying was 
appointed to meet with the American commissioner and nego- 
tiate a treaty. 


During these preliminaries, Cushing had remained at Macao, 
but the actual treats- negotiations were held at the nearbv 
Chinee village of Waugh ia. They were very brief and con- 
ducted m the most cordial atmosphere. 
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In drawing up these minutes, Cushing stated m a letter 
accompanying tlie draft document he presented to Kiying 
I have not looked to the side of the United States alone I felt 
that it would not be honorable in dealing with kour Excel 
lency to take a partial view of the subject. I have inserted a 
multitude of provisions in the interest and for the benefit of 
China There was much truth in this statement Under exist 
ing circumstances the proposed treaty was of perhaps equal 
benefit and advantage to both nations hijing quickly rccog 
nized tins After proposing some minor modifications lie ac 
cepted Cushing s draft 1 he final treatv establishing political 
and commercial relations between the United States and China 
w as signed by the tv. o commissioners on July 3 18 j j 
So memorable an event scaling the friendship of the two 
peoples, was celebrated at a formal banquet tint was replete 
with Chinese delicacies The two delegations feasted upon 
birds nest soup, sharks fins and beche de met with generous 
provision of native wines Cushing admitted a feeling of 
slight languor the following day and perhaps Kiymg was 
not himself He lold his American colleague that upon receiv 
mg President Tylers letter to the Emperor he was so affected 
by us superlative beauty that he could not restrain his spirit 
from delight and Ins heart from dilating with joy 
The terms of the treatv signed under such happy auspices 
secured for the United States 3ll those privileges with the ex 
ception of the cession of the island of Hongkong that Great 
Britain had obtained in the Treaty of Nanking Its citizens 
were given access 10 the newly ojvened ports on the same basis 
as British citizens They were assured of absolute equality of 
treatment m the application of fixed customs duties and the 
enforcement of other trade regulations together with the right 
to maintain their own consuls There were further provisions 
m the treaty relating to the residence of Americans in the 
treaty ports and they were to be allowed not only to establish 
homes and places of business but also hospitals and churches 
On us part, the United States agreed that any of its citizens 
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who tried to trade in ports not open by treaty, or who trafficked 
in opium or any other contraband, should be dealt with by the 
Chinese government "without being entitled to any counte- 
nance or protection from that of the United States." 

In another highly important respect, Cushing obtained con- 
cessions that actually went somewhat further than anything 
granted the British. Amplifying the provisions written into the 
Anglo-Chinese accord, the Treaty of Wanghia expressly stipu- 
lated that American citizens committing any crime in China 
(other than trading outside the treaty ports or dealing in 
opium) were to be subject to trial and punishment only by the 
American consul, and that all disputes or controversies among 
themselves were to be handled by the authorities of their own 
government. This undertaking was the basis for all subsequent 
foreign consular jurisdiction in China, and the foundation for 
those additional extraterritorial rights that were with time to 
characterize more and more the relations between China and 
the western world. 

The need for some such provision to avoid dangerous dis- 
putes between Chinese and Americans arising out of their 
different legal and judicial concepts had been first demon- 
strated when the Canton authorities had executed the sailor 
Terranova on a charge of murder. There had been other if 
less dramatic incidents oE the same sort Cushing had felt that 
some solution to this problem had to be found in the interest 
of China quite as much as that of the United States He was 
convinced that his inclusion of extraterritorial rights in the 
Treaty of IVanghia was his most important contribution to 
friendly relations between the two countries. He declared that 
he had no idea of permanently infringing upon China’s sov- 
ereignty, but that it would be time enough for China to claim 
jurisdiction over all foreigners when it was possible for them to 
travel throughout the country in freedom and safety. 

, _ The Chinese made no objection to granting extraterritorial 
i rights in 1844. There was yet no feeling of nationalism among 
, the P eo P le - Keying apparently recognized the reasonableness 
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ot the postuon assumed by Cashing, and he accepted his so\u 
non of what had proved to be a very difficult problem Under 
the conditions actually prevailing m the treaty ports it then 
appeared to be very much to the advantage of the Imperial 
Government to empower the foreign consuls to administer 
justice among their own nationals and assume responsibility 
for their good behavior 

As the original extraterritorial rights conceded by China 
vs ere expanded by additional privileges wrested through force 
from an increasingly impotent Imperial Government the 
situation as it had existed in the 1840 s completely changed 
The Chinese came to resent bitterly this infringement upon 
their sovereignty especially as everv western nation took ad 
vantage of it under the most favored nation clause of its own 
treaty The principles written into the Treaty of Wanghta 
remained a persistent barrier to China s attempts to recover 
full control of her own affairs However justified cxtratem 
tonality may have been at the time its establishment thus had 
highly ironical aspects The result of British and American 
efforts to compel China to recognize the equality of other na 
tions was to impose upon her an unequal status that she was 
unable to alter for a full century 

The Treaty of Winghn was promptly ratified by both China 
and the United States The Emperor declared its terms to be 
all perspicuous and entirely and permanently judicious and 
forever worthy of adherence The United States Senate ap- 
proved it unanimously Political relations between the iwcj 
nations, bringing to a close that memorable period when the 
old China trade had grown and prospered without benefit of 
diplomatic p r otection, were entered upon with high hopes 
that they would lead to still further expansion of our com 
mere** and even doser ties between China and the United 
States 
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Popular interest in the Orient grew slowly during the days 
when Yankee traders trafficked in teas and silks at Canton. It 
was gready stimulated by the negotiauon o£ our first treaty 
with China and the opening up of new ports to trade. The 
lure of eastern markets quickened the imagination, and gradu- 
ally the conviction was bom— to be stubbornly maintained 
down dirough the years— that here was the answer to the needs 
of our expanding commerce. The possibilides of trade with 
China helped to attract setders to our western coast. Once 
California and the Oregon country were acquired, moreover, 
Asia did not seem to be quite so distant as when it could be 
reached only by the endlessly long \oyage about Cape Horn 
or the Cape of Good Hope, and die swift clipper ships of the 
1850’s sull further narrowed the broad barrier of die Pacific. 

The clippers also brought back from the new treaty ports 
of Amoy, Ningpo, Foochow and Shanghai something more dian 
so many chests of Souchong, Young Hyson and Bobea; and diev 
took out to those cities more than Lowell drillings and sheet- 
ings. There was trade in ideas as well as in commodities Even 
diough the vast masses of the Chinese peasantry' remained 
wholly ignorant of the United States, and the average Amer- 
ican may have thought of the Chinese as oudandish heathen, 
each nation began to learn something of the other's strangely 
contrasting cii ilization. It at least became known in this coun- 
try- that there were such things as Chinese art and Chinese 
p ulosoph} , and American missionaries began to spread through 
■the Orient some knowledge not only of Christianity but also 
o the ideas and insututions of democracy-. Without over- 
mp asizmg the contemporary importance of these develop- 
ments, a start was made in that attempt to understand each 
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other m which the United Stiles and China are still engaged 

Evidence of the interest m China may be found in the de 
bates and discussion over American occupation of Oregon and 
California as early as the 1820 s Again and again proponents 
of our westward expansion put forward the argument that 
the United States should hold the Pacific Coast as a means of 
promoting commerce with the Orient John Floyd of Virginia 
declared, in 182 1 that one of the great rew ards for settlement 
in the Northwest would be control of that trade which die 
West has been seeking ever since Solomon sent out hvs ships 
in search of the gold of Qphir A few years later Thomas 
Hart Benton told the Senate that the Columbia Valley should 
be developed as a granary 10 supply the needs of Asia He 
even envisaged the Oregon country under American rule, as 
an outlet for Asia s imprisoned and exuberant population, 
foreseeing a day when through the establishment of American 
institutions on the Pacific Coast science liberal principles 
tn government and the true religion might cast their lights 
across die intervening sea 

When an increasing number of pioneers began to trek west 
ward along the Oregon Trail in the 1840 s we find Hall J 
Kelly, propagandist extraordinary repeatedly emphasizing 
that setdement in the Northwest would enable our China 
traders to conduct the full tide of a golden traffic into the 
reservoir of our national finance A Senate committee went 
even further in its halcyon prophecies of future commerce 
American tobacco was to take the place of opium for the 
Chinese people and American wheat become a substitute for 
rice In return for such exports it was enthusiastically stated 
the United States would be able as no other nation to tap the 
incalculable riches of the East and all this mighty laboratory 
whence the world has supplied itself with articles of comfort 
luxury and use will pour itself fordi in exchange for the prod 
ucts of the Mississippi Valley 

Such dazzling dreams of oriental trade were not so tmpor 
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tant a factor in our expansion to the Pacific Coast as the ir- 
resistible urge of the American people to occupy new land. 
Yet these dreams played their part in the westward movement, 
and they helped to win support for it from the commercial 
interests of the Atlantic seaboard Daniel "Webster was not 
alone in looking covetously upon California because of the 
importance of San Francisco as a great commercial port. 

It was then only natural that final acquisition of Oregon 
and California should even further emphasize our interest in 
Asia. The original proposals for constructing a transconti- 
nental radroad were put forward on the ground that it would 
provide an essential link in the trade with China. Asa "Whit- 
ney pointed out that it would enable New England to 'trans- 
port its products to this great market in thirty days, and "the 
teas and rich silks of China, in exchange come back ... in 
thirty days more.” Establishment of a line of mail steamers 
between San Francisco and Shanghai was also urged in the 
1850 s The Atlantic was “a petty and petulant sea” m com- 
parison with the broad and calm reaches of the Pacific, the 
proponents of this idea argued, and Asia a far greater potential 
market for American goods than Europe would ever be. The 
very conservatism of the Chinese was said to be of peculiar 
advantage in developing this commerce since it "renders it 


more easy for us to manufacture for them by machinery.” 
o railroads and steamship lines were postponed until 

• C 1 -uf ^° r * n he )’ da Y of the clipper ship it still seemed 
impossible that steam transportation could actually rival the 
incredible records the dippers were making in their fast pas- 
sa 0 es rom our eastern seaboard to China’s distant ports. In- 
deed, die new links which they forged between America and 
uere at is time as important as those resulting from 
our expansion to the Padfic Coast. It was long before overland 
an< J st «unships fulfilled IVhitney’s dream of 
,j a ^ s ® an mer andise reaching Chinese ports in thirty 


The beginning of clipper ships goes back to the late 1830’s 
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As the tea trade gradually expanded until exports £rom China 
to the United States reached an annual total averaging some 
16,000000 pounds the increasing competition to bring the 
first cargoes of each new crop to the American market placed 
a premium on fast transportation Shipbuilders began to ex 
periment with new types of vessels Their problem was to 
obtain more speed from full rigged ships w ithout too great a 
sacrifice of cargo capacity It was from these experiments in 
meeting the needs of the China trade that the clipper ships 
gradually evolved Ploughing their swift furrows across the 
Pacific beneath great clouds of billowing sail they ushered m 
a brief exciting day m which America enjoyed such maritime 
fame as never before nor since 
One of the first vessels whose sharper lines and tall raking 
masts foreshadowed the extreme dippers of a later day was 
the 6 0 o-ton Akbar, built in 1859 for John M Forbes She 
proved her worth on her very first voyage Sailing from New 
York to Canton she made a passage of 109 clap to establish 
a new record m Pacific sailing Other ships were soon dial 
lengmg her laurels The Paul Jones a vessel jointly owned by 
Forbes and Russell 8. Company made Hongkong 111 days 
out of Boston the Houqua named after the well known hong 
merchant and built for A A Low L Brother on one excep- 
tional voyage sighted Hongkong 84 dap out of New York, and 
the Coquette, another vessel owned by Russell k Company 
was 99 dap from Boston to Canton On the return as well, 
new marks were set up The Houqno for example, sailed from 
Canton to New York in 90 days and the Paul Jones once 
reached New York. 76 dap after passing Java Head 
These craft and their average runs were in turn surpassed 
after the appearance m 1845 of the Rainbow This 750-ton 
ship built for the New York firm of Howland 8. Aspmwall is 
generally accepted as the first extreme dipper As word got 
about before her launching of new and revolutionary innova 
lions in design, a sceptical shipping world wondered whether 
she would be able to sail at all She soon show ed that she could 
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not only sail but leave in her foam-sucaked wake any other 
vessel m the China unde. On her second voyage between New 
York and Canton, she went out against the monsoon in 92 
days, and then, having spent two weeks in taking on her cargo 
o[ tea, returned to her home port in 88 days Making a round 
trip of six months and fourteen days— in compahson with the 
fourteen months and nine days of the Empress of China's first 
voyage sixty yeats earlier— the Rainbow brought to her own- 
ers the first news of het own arrival in Canton. 

So fast were the new American clipper ships of mid-ccnuny 
that after the repeal of the British navigation laws they began 
to take over the freighting business of English merchants m 
China. As Shanghai gradually became the renter of the tea 
trade, the start of every season would see a fleet of Yankee 
merchantmen piling on all possible canvas in a iG,ooomilc 
race to get the first shipments of the new tea crop to I-ondon. 

Even after the California run had created a still greater 
demand for speed, which was answered hv the creation of such 
fabulous ships as the Great Republic and the Sovereign of the 
Seas, the Lightning and the Flying Cloud, many of the clip- 
pers remained in the China trade. After unloading their 
cargoes of eastern manufactures in San Francisco, they would 
cross the Pacific in ballast and take on a cargo of tea for their 
home pons. 

As a consequence both of settlement on the western coast 
and the high drama of the clipper ship era, Americans looked 
toward Asia in die middle of the century as they would not 
again until its close It was not only China that caught their 
imagination; but that gteat country remained the key to the 
period’s expanding interest in die Pacific woild. We came near 
to annexing the Hawaiian Islands as a way station on the road 
to China, and Commodore Perry's expedition to open up Japan 
was in part inspired by the need to obtain coaling depots for 
the new steam vessels on the long voyage to Chinese ports 
Looking deep into the future, William H. Scwaid proclaimed 
in an often-quoted statement that the Pacific Ocean, its shores, 
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its islands and the vast regions beyond w Quid become the duet 
theater of events in the worlds great hereafter He even pro- 
jected the idea that our commerce with Asia having brought 
the ancient continent near to us, created necessities for new 
position— perhaps connections or colonies there 

Commodore Perry shared these imperialistic views and his 
epochal voyage to Japan first raised the question of possible 
overseas expansion His all important objectives after bringing 
his black ships to anchor in the harbor of \edo in 1853 were 
to secure adequate protection for American sailors shipwrecked 
on the Japanese coast obtain for the United States the coating 
privileges it desired and to open up Japan for foreign trade 
They were successfully achieved in the conclusion of Japans 
first treaty with a foreign power But in his dispatches to the 
State Department Commodore Perry also urged American an 
negation of what were then called the Liuchiu Islands In the 
middle of the last century these islands-the principal one now 
has world fame as Okinawa— vs ere still under Chinese sover 
eignty The suggestion that they be annexed was consequently 
rejected not only on the ground that the United Slates had 
no desire for connections or colonies off the Asiatic coast 
but because it was no part of our policy to infringe upon 
Chinas territorial rights To calm whatever fears Commodore 
Perry j ambitious imperialism might possibly have aroused in 
Peking our commissioner was instructed to assure the Imperial 
Government that the United States did not have any intention 
of interfering in Chinese affairs attacking Chinese sovereignty 
or trying to gam a foothold in Chinese territory 

In the gradual grow th of other than political or commercial 
ties between the United States and China the introduction of 1 
Chinese manufactures into American homes was a first andj 
important step in spreading somewhat more broadly a knowl } 
edge of oriental civilization Many of these exotic articles be 
came widely popular The tremendous vogue for things Chi 
nese that had already made itself felt in both England and 

ST 
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France was reflected in the America of the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries There were not only increasing 
imports of tea, but, as we have seen, the old China traders 
brought back varied cargoes of embroidered silk goods, painted 
chinaware, carved lacquer and curiosities of all sorts. The 
private ventures of New England merchants on these voyages 
to Canton revealed how keen was the desire to furnish their 
houses with China imports. Many a corner cupboard in town 
and country had its blue and white Nanking ware, its man- 
darin-patterned porcelain, its dishes and vases hand-painted m 
Canton. Chinese Chippendale furniture, in heavy mahogany; 
bamboo chairs and settees, lacquered screens and silk hangings; 
painted wallpaper with all manner of oriental designs, carv- 
ings in ivory and jade . . these and innumerable other objects 
graced the homes not only of retired merchants and sea cap- 
tains, but of countless other families ■which had direct or in- 
direct associations with the old China trade. Of how many 
Boston or Salem homes could it not be said: 


O’er our cabinets Confucius nods 
'Midst porcelain elephants and China gods. 

A more general interest in China was demonstrated by the 
popular enthusiasm over the remarkable Chinese collection 
established m Philadelphia by Nathan Dunn in 1839. The ob- 
jects assembled represented every phase of Chinese civilization 
tere were life-size figures in native costumes, models of streets 
and houses, scenes of manufacturing and farming and ex- 
amples of the handicraft of Chinese artisans The collection 
v as visited by throngs, widely discussed in the press and maga- 

7inpc * 


Chinese visitors to the United States, although very few 
actually came to this country until after California gold rush 
days, were another link with tire Orient. Cantonese who had 
s upped as deckhands or stewards aboard American ships, were 

fT « Unfamiliar si § ht ^ong the docks of New York, 
a elphia, Boston and Salem. In 1809, John Jacob Astor 
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succeeded in slipping one of Ins vessels through the current 
trade embargo by representing a Chinese member of the crew 
as an important mandarin The early return of this official to 
Canton, the shrewd fur merchant persuaded President Jeffer 
son, could not be delayed without prejudicing American 
Chinese rclatioml Some of the traders brought home Chinese 
servants John P Cushing retiring in 1850 after many years 
residence in Canton is reputed to hast fiaiTa whole retinue of 
them There is also the record of a Chinese girl brought back, 
by some sea captain and exhibited in a New kork theater, 
where her bound feet created a sensation 
Five or more Chinese boys were enrolled as students at the 
school established in Cornwall Connecticut in 181G for the 
education of Indians and other heathen youth as mission 
aries Contemporary accounts indicate that the experiment was 
not highly successful AH but one of the Chinese appear to 
hase been dismissed for misconduct of one sort or another 
However, a youth named Licaou Ah See regarded as the first 
Chinese corner! to Protestantism returned as a Christian to 
his name land The school was closed in 1847 after tsvo of 
the Cherokee Indian students married white girls in Cornwall 
Some knowledge of China gradually readied the public 
through books and magazine articles The journal of Lord 
Macartneys embassy to Peking m 1793 as well as another 
account of this mission by his valet was published in this 
country There were a numlxr of firsthand American records 
of visits to China including Samuel Shaw s journal and many 
exciting narralises of Pacific soy ages io the Northwest Coast 
and South Seas Both Hunts Merchants’ Magazine and Nifei 
ileguler had frequent artides dealing with the Canton trade 
and there were occasional descnpmc essays m other periodi 
cals Generally speaking how ev er little authentic information 
about China was available for the average person and funda 
mental misconceptions about the nature of Chinese civilization 
characterized the few references to it in geographies and school 
texts As late as 1867— and comparable statements may indeed 
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be found in much more recent books-one geography stated 
that “half-civilized” people like the Mexicans and Chinese had 
towns and cities, cultivated die soil and exchanged pro ucts, 
and then concluded dogmatically that they “have few arts an 

little intelligence.” . , 

There is important evidence of the impact of ^ onen 
diought in intellectual and literary circles. Even aside from 
the new and firsthand knowledge of eastern civilizations t lat 
the China traders brought back with them from Asiatic ports, 
dieir distant voyaging in the Pacific had a stimulating an 
quickening effect on the New England mind. It helped to brea 
die bonds of colonial dependence on England; it opene up 
new and distant horizons Somewhat as die voyages of Eliza- 
bethan seamen stirred the imagination of all England, so di 
diese ventures to China, die Soudi Seas and the East Indies 
create a new awareness of a larger world in early nineteen 
century America. 

The influence of the Orient on transcendentalism is we 
known The Bhagavadgita, the Upamshads and the dassi 
writings of Confucius and Mencius were widely read in trans- 
lation by the philosophers of Concord. And apart from suci 
evidence of the spell cast by die ancient faiths of Asia, almost 
all the New England writers, and many from odier parts of 
the country, had an intimate association with the new com- 
merce that was spreading throughout the Pacific and opening 
up the world of China 

Melville voyaged on Pacific whalers to visit the islands of die 
South Seas, and the father of Nadianiel Hawthorne was an 
East India sea captain Thoreau knew well the tales of return- 
ing travelers, and many phrases in Walden show how familiar 
he was with die Canton trade. When he wanted an example 
of commerce, it was natural that he should begin. "If y° ur 
trade is with die Celestial Empire . . . .” Even before he began 
reading die oriental classics, we find Emerson making refer- 
ences to -what was happening in the East, and in this early 
period poking fun at “the mountainous nonsense of Chinese 
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diplomacy Washington Irving was inspired to write of the 
fur trade between China and the Northwest Coast m Astoria 
and Cooper drew upon the \oyages to the South Pacific in 
The Crater 

In the cultural influences which flowed from the United 
States to China, the role o£ missionaries w as far more significant 
than that of the traders The latter had few personal associa 
tions except with hong merchants and factory servants They 
very seldom learned Chinese The American Protestant mis 
sionanes liowev cr became the medium for the transmission of 
western culture in all ns many manifestations As early as 1834 
one of them was instructed by his home board not only to 
employ Ins medical shill in relieving die afflictions of the 
people, but to be ready to give them our arts and sciences 

The first American missionaries to China David Abeel and 
Elijah C Bridgeroan readied Canton in 1830 They had been 
given passage m one of the ships of D W C Olyphant, whose 
zeal for missionary enterprise as already noted earned for 
Ins factory the name of Zion s Corner and they began at once 
upon the heroic task of converting the Chinese to Christianity 
Within a few years the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions the Presbyterians the Baptists and the 
Episcopalians had sent additional men to this foreign field 
In close cooperation with English missionaries they were 
busily engaged in translating the Bible into Chinese distnbut 
ing tracts among the natives establishing sdiools and preach 
mg the gospel Among these pioneers were such men as Samuel 
Wells Williams whose book The Middle Kingdom became a 
dassic account of Chinese civilization WAP Martin an 
other author as well as missionary Peter Parker the first 
medical missionary and later an American diplomatic repre 
sentative and Issachar J Roberts a Baptist evangelist whose 
principal convert was later to become the leader of the Taiping 
Rebellion 

After 184} this slowly growing band of missionaries ex. 
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tended their activities to the new ticaty ports, and under the 
protection assured through treaty provisions they began to 
expand then wotk. Thetc was no disposition on their pan to 
forego an) privileges obtained from the Chinese government 
through force of arms. As time went on, indeed, the mission- 
aries became fully as 7calous as the foreign merchants in insist- 
ing on their rights, and they continually exercised strong pres- 
suie on their home governments to secure additional conces- 
sions Their demand for piotection both for themselves and 
for their Christian converts, aftei tnidtentury based upon 
the toleration clauses of a new American-Chincsc treat), 
led to what became known as the "gunboat policy” of sup 
potting missionary cnterpiise. It was always a great source 
of friction with the Chinese officials. The bitterness roused 
in some quarters by aggressive missionary tactics was illustrated 
toward the close of the century b) the* outburst of Prince Rung, 
the Minister of Foreign Adairs "Take away your opium and 
your missionaries," lie exclaimed, "and )ou will be welcome." 

Some eighty-eight Amciican Protestant workers bad arrived 
in China by 1S60, and they had established stations in all of 
the treaty ports. They organired a Society for the Diffusion of 
Christian and General Knowledge, set up printing presses with 
the aid of the American Bible Society to publish Bibles, reli- 
gious literature and tracts, and started not only schools but 
also a number of colleges. Even the education of girls fell 
within their province, the Methodists establishing in 1859 the 
Baltimore Female Seminar)- at Foochow. 

Missionary influence either in this mid-century period or in 
later years is difficult to evaluate. Although some few of die 
Chinese persuaded to accept the new faith were eventually to 
play an important role in their country's life, the number of 
converts to Christianity among the great masses of the people 
was negligible. More significant was the part played by mission- 
aries m spreading other western ideas and piactices, and the 
subsequent impetus given to secular education and reform. As 
the principal channel through which China gradually learned 
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more of the "West, the missionaries were preparing the ground 
for the revolution that was to lead to the overthrow of the 
Manchu dynasty and establishment of a Chinese republic. 
Their activities v\ ere not by any means the sole cause for these 
later events China finally began to adapt herself to the modem 
world as a consequence of the general impact of the West upon 
her national life in many different forms— military political 
and economic as well as cultural Nevertheless the influence 
of American missionaries helped materially to shape the course 
of future events 

It is interesting to note that references to the United States 
m Chinese histories of this period reflected a very favorable 
view of American institutions This was true of the first of 
such accounts in the Hat Kuo T u C/ufi of Commissioner Lin 
the official who in 1839 had seized the foreign opium stocks 
and also of the book by another mandarin named Sen Ki yu 
In a striking eulogy of Washington, the latter credited our 
first President with proposing the election of men to public 
office and then commented Where in the world can be 
found a mode more equitable? 

In some respects quite as important as the role of the mission 
aries in teaching the Chinese the ways of the \\ est was their 
part m interpreting to Westerners the ways of China Through 
books official reports and other publications including the 
Chinese Repository which was founded as a medium for ex 
plaining Chinese culture they added greatly to American 
knowledge of China As many of the missionaries came from 
small towns and w ere supported bv local church communities 
new ues were also formed with China in parts of the country 
that had formerly had no contacts whatsoever with the Asiatic 
world The curiosity over things Chinese, at first largely con 
fined to the Atlantic seaboard, gradually spread more widely 
through the M lddle IV est. A basis was established for a national 
interest in China quite apart from economic considerations 

Although the United States had not hesitated to compel 
China to grant it the commercial privileges which Great Bnt 
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ain had secured from the Imperial Go\ eminent through war, 
and the missionaries thems'-hrs stubbornl) insisted upon lull 
protection for tireir rights Iiov.e-.er they had been obtained, 
an underlying Ametican sympathy for China was progressit th 
strengthened during those mid-century days It led to a sente 
of national obligation to aid in the rrjmcnation of the Chi- 
nese people. Practice all too often failed to conform to our 
lofty ideals, but the concept of helping China along the d : S5- 
cult path of adjusting herself to v.cstcrn eh libation was ncser 
wholly forgotten 
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The Treaty of Wanghia had established die permanent bases 
of American pohcv toward China Its provisions for extrater 
ri tonality and most favored nation treatment provided a 
framework within which it was hoped our trade would con 
tinue to grow and expand Events m the Far East during die 
i8 3 o s were to put these principles to the test against a 
troubled background of war and cml strife that nearly caused 
the collapse of the Chinese Empire While our growing na 
lional interest in eastern Asia was being reflected in the voy 
ages of the tea clippers missionary enterprise in China and 
Commodore Perrys expedition to open up Japan diplomacy 
also wrote a new chapter in American Chinese political rela 
tions that had both important and far reaching consequences 
Neither the Emperor nor the Imperial Court had fully ac 
cepted the implications of the concessions that China had been 
compelled to make to the svestern powers after her defeat in 
the Anglo-Chinese war Basic differences in their concepts of 
law and treaties were a barrier to full understanding between 
China and the West under the best of circumstances, and cir 
cumstances were not of the best The officials charged widi the 
conduct of foreign relations skillfully evaded all possible treaty 
obligations The foreign envoys were not allowed to go to 
Peking efforts to communicate directly with die Emperor were 
completely blocked The attitude of the mandarins remained 
one of indifference to all matters of trade and commerce The 
privileges that had been granted they felt need not be taken 
too seriously In spite of the shattering impact of England s 
military might China s outlook had changed very slightly In 
stubborn complacency her rulers believed that the unwelcome 
importunities of the West could somehow still be ignored. 
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The terms of the Treaty of Wanghia definitely provided for 
direct diplomatic relations between the United States and 
China. But again and again die Imperial commissioner in 
Canton, who was also the Governor-General of the southern 
provinces, politely rejected the approaches of our diplomatic 
envoys. When Humphrey Marshall, the American commis- 
sioner in 1S53, requested an interview upon reaching China, 
he received the bland reply that while the Imperial commis- 
sioner was “exceedingly desirous” for such a meeting, it was 
hardly possible. “I, the minister, am at present at the Shaou- 
- chow Pass, and I, the governor, having superintendance of 
everything, have not the slightest leisure.” A year later Mar- 
shall’s successor, Robert M. McLane, was put off with an 
equally baffling rebuff. “Just at this moment I, the Minister,” 
read the official notice, “am superintending the affairs of the 
army in several provinces and day and night have no rest. 
Suffer me then to wait for a litde leisure, when I will mate 
selection of a propitious day, that we may have a pleasant 
meeting." 

The propitious day never arrived. Neither Marshall nor 
McLane could make any impression upon what the former 
angrily declared to be the elusive mandarin’s "ridiculous ex- 
clusiveness and aVrogant pretensions of superiority.” Each in 
turn soon realized that the Imperial commissioner’s “want of 
leisure was a deliberate policy', upon implicit orders from 
Peking, to avoid any direct contact with the foreign envoys 
Marshall would have liked to counter these rebuffs by pro- 
ceeding^ to the north and insisting upon direct communica- 
tions with the Imperial Court, but he lacked the military or 
naval support without which such a gesture would have been 
completely futile. 

The situation in which the foreigners found themselves 
grew particularly vexatious in Canton. Anti-foreign feeling 
remained strong in this port where the English and Chinese 
had first come into open conflict. Treaty guarantees of pro- 
tecuon were of little avail when the local officials completely 
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shut their eyes to them Trade was hampered at every turn 
access to the city of Canton was arrogantly refused and neither 
Americans nor British felt their lists were safe Increasing 
friction almost inevitably led to open dashes and as a decade 
earlier England was prepared to use force m protecting and 
expanding her interests 

The incident which brought matters to a head w as the seit 
ure by the Canton authorities of some Chinese sailors aboard 
a British registered ship the Arrow m October 1856 When 
the Imperial Commissioner refused to make amends for this 
insult to the British flag nasal operations were at once com 
menced and Great Britain and China found themselves in 
solved m hostilities which were to become known as the 
Arrow War 

The Americans in Canton conforming in turn to their 
policy on earlier occasions tried to maintain a careful neu 
trality After their withdrawal from Canton however a boat 
flying the American flag was fired upon by the Chinese forts 
guarding the outer defenses of the cny Commodore James 
Armstrong in command of our naval forces in Chinese waters 
refused to let this attack pass without retaliation and returned 
the next day to bombard the forts An apology by the Chinese 
officials for firing on the American flag prev ented this collision 
however from having any further serious repercussions and 
American forces did not again intervene in the continuing hos 
tilmes betw een the British and Chinese 

As evidence of our official policy of avoiding conflict with 
the Chinese, ev en though it might mean standing aside while 
England contested for what were quite as much American as 
British rights Commodore Armstrong was mildly rebuked for 
his forceful action Secretary of State Marcy wrote our com 
missioner m China that President Pierce was not happy over 
the situation I think he is inclined to regret Marcy said 

that there had not been more caution on the part of our 
naval force in the beginning and more forbearance in the 
subsequent steps 
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The Americans on the ground felt quite otherwise. The in- 
cident was interpreted as conclusively proving that only a dis- 
play of military power could persuade China to acknowledge 
her international commitments It was believed that the time 
had long since arrived when the United States should make it 
dear to the Chinese that for Americans, as well as for the 
British, injury added to insult in the treatment of foreigners 
would not be tolerated. “Diplomatic intercourse can only be 
had with this government,” McLane forcefully declared, "at 
the cannon’s mouth.” 

As for conditions farther north, they -were marked on the 
one hand by the spectacular growth of Shanghai as the prin- 
cipal center for foreign trade, and on the other by increasing 
difficulties, not alone the fault of the Chinese authorities, in 
administering commercial regulations When Marshall ar- 
rived at this thriving port m 1853, he found a community of 
271 foreign residents who already had their own hotel, bank, 
hospital, church and newspaper. With some seventy-one Amer- 
ican vessels visiting it in a single year, he was convinced that 
Shanghai was "destined to become the greatest city of Eastern 
Asia, and most intimately of all connected with America.” Yet 
conditions were in many ways chaotic In spite of the fact that 
our treaty with China had outlawed the traffic in opium, a 
smuggling trade had arisen with the connivance of Chinese 
officials; there were widespread graft and corruption in the 
collection of duties on legitimate imports, and no adequate 
provision had been made for maintaining order among Amer- 
ican sailors The last-named problem was a responsibility of 
the United States Government under the extraterritoriality 
terms of the treaty, but the disgraceful brawls and drunken 
rioting in the Shanghai foreign community had become no- 
torious It was true that the Chinese were cither unable or un- 
willing to carry out their obligations under the treaties, but 
the attitude of the Americans, as well as other foreigners, re- 
scaled little of the spirit of cooperation that could alone have 
made the new treaty arrangements workable. 
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The immediate situation in either Canton or Shanghai was 
overshadowed in the early 1850 s however, by far more ltn 
portant developments that for a time cast in doubt the whole 
basis of our relationship with China It was in these mid-cen 
tury years that China is as swept by the bloody scourge of the 
Taiping Rebellion 

This great revolt breaking out in the general vicinity of 
Canton m 1849 reflected the underlying discontent of the 
Chinese masses with Manchu rule It was inspired m part by 
the failure of the imperial authorities to protect China from 
the western barbarians and foreshadowed later upsurges of 
nationalistic feeling directed against both the Manchus and 
other foreigners Thousands of peasants were attracted to the 
banner of its visionary leader Hung Hsui-chuan, and they 
had gradually swept northw-ard in a victorious march to the 
\ angtze Valley There they had set up in 1853 a new govern 
mem in sharp defiance of the Son of Heaven The movement 
had a pseudo religious as well as political character Hung 
Hsui-chuan had come under the influence of the Baptist mis 
sionary Issachar J Roberts Interpreting as revelations from 
Heaven the visions that came to him during the epileptic fits 
to which he was periodically subject Hung became convinced 
that he was himself a second Son of God a divine younger I 
brother of Jesus Christ The rule which he established at his 
capital in Nanking where twenty thousand Manchus were 
slaughtered in consolidating his authority was to revive the 
ancient glories of China through establishment of the Taiping 
Tienhuo or Heavenly kingdom of Great Peace 

The Manchu bannerraen and other imperial forces had been 
unable to halt the advance of these fanatical rebels who laid 
waste villages massacred the peasants and cut down all forces 
sent against them Dominating the \ angtze Valley, they men 
aced Shanghai and attempted to march farther north to Peking 
itself Any day may bring forth the fruits of successful revo- 
lution in the utter overthrow of the existing dynasty Com 
missioncr Marshall reported home in Apnt 1 853 But the atti 
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tude of the foreigners was for a time one of hope rather than . 
fear. Disregarding the excesses that had marked the rebels’ 
northward march and the tyrannical nature of Hung Hsui- 
chuan’s government, they believed that the Taipings had truly 
adopted Christianity and that their triumph might mean a new 
day for China and the breaking-down of her hostility to the 
West. These optimistic views, crossing the Pacific, were re- 
flected in President Pierce’s annual message to Congress. 'The 
condition of China at this time,” he declared, "renders it prob- 
able that some important changes will occur in that vast em- 
pire which will lead to a more unrestricted intercourse with 
it.” 

Missionary circles both in China and at home showed even 
more sympathy for the Taipings The professions of religious 
faith made by Hung Hsui-chuan were taken very seriously. He 
had summoned Issachar J. Roberts to Nanking “to assist in 
establishing the truth.” While his missionary- mentor was not 
to reach the capital until several years later, when disillusion- 
ment had already set in as to the nature of the Taiping move- 
ment, this invitation was regarded as proof of the rebel chief- 
tain’s sincerity-. 

Among Americans whose interest was trade and commerce, 
the conversion of the Chinese to Christianity did not seem so 
important, but what appeared to be the impossibility of work- 
ing with the Imperial Government made them welcome the 
prospect of any- other regime replacing it. There was also the 
belief in some quarters that the Taipings might overthrow the 
Manchu dynasty, but would then prove incapable of main- 
taining their own nationwide control. And the expected result 
was the break-up of China, and new opportunities for the 
foreigner. It will not be many years,” a writer who held this 
point of view wrote in the North American Review, “ere we 
find European influence, hitherto so powerless in the high 
exclusive walls of Peking, operating with wonderful force at 
the courts of a score of kingdoms, petty in comparison with 
.the great aggregate of which they once formed a part ” 
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Although Marshall had himself predicted the overthrow of 
the Manchus he soon reached the conclusion that such an 
event would be wholly inimical to American interests He was 
prepared to run counter to general foreign opinion in China 
and also to American opinion at home in urging support of 
the Imperial Government It was not that he had any love for 
the mandannate at Peking He believed it to be impotent 
ignorant and conceited But the Taipings were no better m 
his opinion and they had no real idea whatsoever of the 
functions of government The consequence of their triumph 
would be internal chaos Marshall believ ed inspiring the other 
powers notably Great Britain or Russia to try to wm control 
over a prostrate country lying like a lamb before the shearers 
as easy a conquest as vs ere the provinces of India. What 
would then happen to American rights and privileges he 
asked how could the United States safeguard its interests 5 
Whenever the avarice or the ambitions of Russia or Great 
Britain shall tempt them to take the prizes Marshall re- 
ported the fate of Asia will be sealed and the future Chinese 
relations of the United States may be considered as closed for 
the ages unless nou» the United States shall fod the untoward 
result by adopting a sound policy It is my opinion that the 
highest interests of the United States are involved in sustaining 
China— maintaining order here and engrafting on this worn 
out stock the healthy principles which give life and health to 
governments rather than to see China become the theater of 
widespread anarchy, and ultimately the prey of European am 
biuons 

Since the United States had been promised most favored j 
nation treatment tn the development of its trade it appeared} 
logical to Marshall to seek to support the government that had i 
made this pledge His stand in the 1850 s was exactly that 
which Secretary Hay was to take at the dose of the century 
The Open Door doctrine and its corollary of sustaining 
China s political and territorial integrity could not have been 
more dearly forecast Ironically enough considerations in 
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solving that nation whose attack on China almost a century 
later was to draw us into war in defense of our tradition P<> 
icy, served somewhat to tic Marshall's hands. He was unable to 
secure the cooperation of die commander of our naval forcu 
in the Far East in upholding his policy because Commodore 
Perry wished to keep clear of all possible entanglements in 
China v.hile trying to open up Japan. 

At the same tune, Marshall did not wish to bolster up ^ c 
Manchu regime without a guarantee of additional commerci 
priv ileges. This did not mean am sort of territorial conces- 
sions “An interference by the United States in Chinese affairs, 
he wrote, "would have no object but to preserve the nation- 
ality of China; to revivify her, to elevate her people, and to 
sumulate them to win augmented happiness by a proper an^ 
peaceful, but scientific, employment of their natural energies 
Yet the conditions for such development, in his opinion, were 
that the entire Yangtze Valley should be thrown open to trade, 
full freedom accorded for religious worship and intemadona 
relations placed upon a practical basis with establishment of 


a ministry of foreign affairs at Peking. 

Only in one highly limited respect did Marshall find an 
opportunity to support the imperial authorities. In September 
1S53 a band of rebels, formerly associated with the Taipmgs 
but at this point acting independendy of them, attacked Shang- 
hai. They made no attempt to invade the foreign setdement, 
where hastily enrolled volunteer troops stood on guard, but they 
easily won full control of the Chinese city. Widi the complete 
collapse of all authority, the question arose as to whether the 
foreigners, zealously pursuing their trade in spite of war and 
turmoil, were under any obligauon to make their usual cus- 
toms payments or otherwise observe their treaty obligadons 
In the face of the wavering atutude of the British, who still 
regarded the Taipings with considerable sympadiy, Marshall 
took the unequivocal stand that the United States would in so 
far as possible act to uphold the authority of the Imperial 
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Government and protect us rights in so important a source 
ot revenue as customs collections 

It is my purpose he stated to perform punctiliously 
every obligation assumed by the United States under the treaty, 
and to refrain from embarrassing the public administration of 
Chinese affairs by throwing unnecessary obstacles in the way 
No precedent no example furnished by other posters will in 
duce me to forego the faithful and honest execution of our 
plain international obligations 

His stand compelled the British io modify their attitude and 
e\ emu ally swing o\er wholly to the American position They 
could not afford to do otherwise m the light of possible re 
establishment of imperial authority Also they were gradually 
beginning to feel that British interests quite as much as Amen 
can interests, would in the long run be best served by the main 
tenance of Manchu rule rather than by any further extension 
of that of the Taipings After a period during which Marshall 
had collected in behalf of the Chinese government all tariff 
duties owed by Americans the issue appeared to be solved 
with reestablishment of imperial control over the local custom 
houses 

This was the measure of Marshall s intervention in Chinese 
affairs and soon afterwards he returned to the United States 
The customs house business had however an important se 
quel 'When the new American commissioner, Robert M 
McLane reached China in April 1854 the imperial authorities 
had once again been forced to abandon revenue collections 
and as far as the foreigners were concerned Shanghai had be 
come virtually a free port The British were now fully pre 
pared however to cooperate with the Americans in maintain 
ing the stand Marshall had originally taken A system was 
consequently worked out perhaps on British suggestion but 
pressed most vigorously by McLane whereby a foreign board 
of customs inspectors was established The duties this board 
collected were to be handed over to the agents of the Imperial 
Government thus assuring Peking of the revenue of which it 
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was being deprived by the inability of local officials to handle 
the situation. 

If the immediate importance of this move was the proof it 
afforded of the desire of the Anglo-American powers to uphold 
the Manchu regime, its long-range significance lay in what was 
to prove to be the permanent establishment of foreign control 
over the collection of duties in the Chinese treaty ports. As in 
die case of the grant of extraterritoriality itself, die creation 
of this Inspectorate of Maritime Customs was at the time de- 
signed to safeguard Chinese quite as much as foreign interests. 
It had the full approval of the Imperial Government. But also 
like extraterritoriality, control over customs collections was to 
become a deeply resented infringement of Chinese sovereignty. 
For despite the mounting insistence of die Chinese in later 
years that they v ere capable of handling their own affairs, the 
powers refused to relinquish what had proved to be a highly 
advantageous privilege. It was not until 1930 that China 
finally succeeded in recovering her right both to determine her 
own tariffs and to collect her own customs duties. 

Marshall and McLane -were also involved in these years m 
the complicated negotiations which provided a basis for estab- 
lishment of Shanghai’s International Setdement. Although set 
against a background of civil war and constant threats to the 
security of the foreign community, this issue did not actually 
involve either the Taipings or the Imperials. The Chinese 
government had already set aside an area in Shanghai where 
foreigners could setde, with enjoyment of the extraterritorial 
rights to which their treaties entided them, and the real ques- 
tion at stake appeared to be whether it -was to be wholly con- 
trolled by the British. Questions of land tides and consular 
jurisdiedon created conunual conflict, and the Americans felt 
that their rights were being ignored. The solution finally 
worked out provided for joint control over the area ceded by 
the Chinese through establishment of a foreign municipal 
government, deriving its authority from the Chinese govern- 
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ment but wholly independent ol it under authority of the 
several powers extraterritorial rights 
It was first proposed that aU Chinese be expressly forbidden 
to live in what became the International Settlement and one 
of the provisional regulations of its municipal code laid down 
sue): a ban Marshall stubbornly opposed this plan Such a 
regulation he declared was wholly objectionable as creating 
invidious distinctions against the Chinese and exercising ex 
actly the spirit of exclusiveness towards them which we now 
complain of when exercised towards ourselves Once again he 
won his point Marshall s sometimes angry resentment of the 
haughty pretensions of the Manchu mandannate did not lead 
him to ignore the rights of the Chinese people He ably de 
fended American interests during his brief stay in Shanghai 
but on broad grounds that sought also to promote what he 
believed to be the wellbeing of China 
The problems involved in establishing the International 
Settlement had, in any event been so reasonably handled that 
McLane was able to report in i8 3 j that the new system of 
government was working out to the mutual benefit of both 
foreigners and Chinese The concurrent and joint action of 
the consuls and the local authorities of China he wrote, 
[have] established a fundamental basis on which the 
rights and privileges of all are firmly planted 
In dispatching McLane to China the State Department had 
instructed him to investigate the Taiping regime at Nanking 
With the possible view of granting it de facto recognition This 
policy accorded with the general sympathy for the rebels in 
the United States but McLane was quickly convinced that 
Marshall s attitude was the far sounder one For all its efforts 
to maintain order and institute reforms the Taiping govern 
ment appeared to be losing control of the situation at Nan 
king Internal rivalries that were later to lead to a reign of 
bloody lawlessness had already become a weakening influence 
and debauchery was widely prevalent in court circles More 
over, when McLane sought to get m touch with the minister 
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of foreign affaire, to arrange a visit to Nanking, he was treated 
with little respect. “If sou do indeed respect Ileaven and recog- 
nise die Sos e reign," the American commissioner seas toed, 
“then our celestial court . . . will most assuredly regard your 
faithful purpose and permit sou sear by year to bring trib- 
ute. . . ." 

Any idea of dealing s-. ith the Taipings seas nose completely 
dismissed, but the Imperial Gosemment's continued disregard 
of its treaty obligations led to rent seed insistence that Pekin., 
somehow be compelled to proside more protection for foreign 
trade. McLane consequently soon received instructions from 
Washington to demand a nes-ision of the Treaty of \\ angnia 
in accordance seith its own prosisio ns for rcsiesv after tvrelse 
years He seas directed to proceed north, in company ssith the 
British ensos, to the mouth of the Peiho Riser, leading to 
Peking, and diere enter into negotiations suth the imperial 
authorides- This mission seas not one sshit more successiui 
than pres-ious attempts to deal directly with die court. The 
Imperial Gosemment seas dangerously threatened by the Tai- 
pings. Its very existence appeared to be at stake. But the man- 
darins saw no reason to make further concessions to “foreign 
deeds” for v.-hom they had no more lose than they had for 
“the long-haired robbers” of the Yangtze Valley. The demand 
for treaty resision seas abruptlv refused. The inhospitable 
treatment meted out to the two ensoys graphically demon- 
strated the unchanging atdtude of the court in spite of its mis- 
fortunes at the hands of domestic rebels. 

McLane seas incensed. The reward for the measures which 
both he and Marshall had initiated to sustain the imperial au- 
thority- at Shanghai vras a humdiating and ignominious rebuff- 
Should the Emperor persist in his obdurate refusal to consider 
revision of the treaties, he now recommended that all the prin- 
cipal risers of China should be placed under nasml blockade 
“until the commercial privdeges of buying from and selling 
to persons in China, without limitation or restraint, is re- 
spected, and all the other treaty stipulations recccmized and 
enforced. ...” ° 
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Compelled to resign because of ill health soon after this un 
lucky northern expedition McLanc gave o\er lus post to Dr 
Peter Parker the former medical missionary in Canton The 
new commissioner was even more aggressive in his demand for 
bringing pressure upon the Imperial Government An im 
pcriahst of the Seward and Perry school he was anything but 
averse to the idea of taking advantage of China s recalcitrance 
for obtaining an American territorial foothold in eastern Asia 
In December 1856 he specifically proposed that the United 
States take over Formosa (England and France being urged 
at the same time to occupy other territory) and hold the island 
until full satisfaction was obiamed for injuries done \mericans 
or the American flag 

The State Department disapproved of all suggestions for 
forceful action or for seeking to gain a territorial stake in 
China It might prove necessary to increase our naval forces in 
Chinese waters to assure greater respect for American rights 
Secretary Marcy declared but the President will not do it for 
aggressive purposes The desirabihtv of treaty revision was 
fully recognized in Washington but 11 was to be obtained if 
at all by peaceful persuasion rather than any threat of force 
Moreover overtures from England and France for joint action 
to present a united front against China were rejected! The 
United States as we have seen would take no part m the hos 
uhties that had already broken out at this time between Eng 
land and China in the so-called Arrow War and it was deter 
mined at all costs to pursue a policy of friendly neutrality in 
all phases of its Chinese policy 

Nevertheless a highly anomalous situation was rapidly de 
veloping England and France were resolved to force the 
Imperial Government to revise its treaties and a highH 
unfortunate tram of events was soon to lead to what is known 
as the Anglo-French war swth China President Buchanan 
coming into office in 1857 in succession to President Pierce 
at one and the same time declared his sympatliv for Anglo- 
French aims and his refusal to give them any armed support- 
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William B. Reed was sent out to China in the new capacity m 
em oy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary, to place t® 
on a let el with the other foreign em oys, with instructions to 
cooperate with the British and French envoys, but under no 
circumstances to let such cooperation involve the United States 
in any hostilities. 

In 1858 the curious spectacle was consequently presented ot 
the American minister, together with the Russian minister who 
had somewhat comparable instructions, accompanying un- 
British and French ministers to the mouth of the Peiho, and 
calmly standing aside while Anglo-French naval forces battered 
down the Taku forts which guarded the river’s approaches. M 
the British and French ministers then proceeded triumphantly 
upstream in a vessel flying both their national flags, Reed an 
his Russian colleague followed more sedately in a steamer fly 
ing American and Russian ensigns. Negotiations were then 
held at Tientsin between the chastened plenipotentiaries of the 
Imperial Government and the envoys of both the belligerent 
and neutral nations, which resulted in a complete revision of 
China’s treaty relations with the western vrorld. 

The major interest of the United States in these negoua- 
tions, as Humphrey Marshall had first declared, was to secure 
more binding guarantees for the protection of American live 5 
and property, additional opportunities for trade through the 
opening of the Yangtze ports, full religious toleration for both 
missionaries and their converts and direct acc&s to the I® 
perial Court at Peking These objectives were obtained and 
through application of the most-£a\ored-nation clause, suth 
additional privileges as Great Britain and France secured were 
also shared by the Americans. Trade with the interior was 
largely opened up, and, most important, China was restricted 
to levying no more than a 5 per cent duty on imports, to be 
w oily collected by the foreign-controlled Inspectorate of 
Mantime Customs. Included in the new tariflE schedules was a 
omoms duty on opium, in effect legalizing a traffic which the 
Amencam had formerly declared to he contraband. 
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U ts true that m negotiating the Treaty of Tientsin the 
United States sought to demonstrate ns continued friendship 
for China It was expressly stipulated that * if any other nation 
should act unjustly or oppressively, the United States will cx 
ert their good offices to bring about an amicable arrange 
ment of the question Yet we made little effort to safeguard 

what even scieral members of the American mission considered 
China s justified rights We not only held ourselves aloof white 
England and France struck a disastrous blow at Chinese sover 
eignty by forcefully compelling treaty revision but after the 
deed was done, wc daimcd our share of the plunder Whatever 
may be said as to Chinas bringing of such treatment upon 
herself through her own supercilious and arrogant attitude the 
role of the United States had very little to commend it 
The treaty was signed on June 18 and duly ratified by 
the United States and Chinese governments Normally this 
would have meant an end to the matter but the formal ex 
change of ratifications brought up once again the bitterly dis- 
puted issue of the reception of foreign envoys at the Imperial 
Court When the United States minister especially deputed to 
exchange ratifications John E Ward reached the mouth of 
the Pciho in company with the other foreign envoys charged 
with the same mission it quickly became apparent that Peking 
was not prepared even yet to receive these emissaries on terms 
of equality Barriers placed across the river s mouth hatred the 
entrance of the foi'eign vessels 
The situation confronting IVard closely paralleled that with 
which Reed had been faced just a year earlier For while the 
United States w as not prepared to use force in breaking down 
this new show of Chinese resistance both Great Britain and 
France were ready to do so So once again the Americans stood 
aside while the Anglo-French allies attacked the Taku forts 
On this occasion however, an unexpected incident marred the 
otherwise perfect picture of our magnanimous neutrality 
IVhen the Allies were unexpectedly repulsed in their assault 
and the English admiral wounded Commodore Tatnall of the 
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u S Frigate Powhatan, the vessel which had br ° u S ht 
north, went to the rescue and American sailors brie \ P“ 
to sene die guns on a British ship It was an occasion 
gave birth to a famous phrase. Commodore Tatnall repu ) 
shouting "Blood is thicker than water” as his men wen 

the Englishmen’s aid , 

The risks of further hostilities caused die British and hr 
em’o)s to return to Shanghai for reinforcements after this cn 
counter, but when Ward was informed dial he wou = 
allowed to proceed to Peking by another route, he pursued nis 
mission independendy The Chinese provided carts or 
party and it readied die capital without further ina cn. 
Only then did our envoy learn, as still another ironical tou 
in this long battle o\er diplomatic usage, diat these carts v\ ere 
the traditional conveyances for die emissaries of tribute- ear 
ing nations. 

Ward ne\ erthelcss standily upheld national dignity v en 
the Emperor insisted that if he were to be received at court, 
he should comply with the custom of the kowtow. ‘ I kne 
only to God and woman,” was his proud reply. As the Chinese 
refused even to accept his conciliatory undertaking ‘ to hen 
the body and slighdy crook the right knee,” he diereupon le t 
the capital. If die issue were so important as a matter of pres 
tige to the Chinese, Ward felt he could make no further com 
promise. The treat)' ratifications were exchanged, however, at 
the coast. 

It was left to England and France, for the diird time, to 
assume the responsibility of enfordng the demand for recogni- 
tion of international equality. After another and successful 
attack on the Taku forts, Anglo-Frendi troops marched over- 
land to occupy Peking. Once in the capital they callously 
looted the dty and, in stem retribution for alleged Chinese 
atrodties, burned down the Emperor’s rich and splendid Sum- 
mer Palace. The Imperial Government now had no alterna- 
hve other dian complete surrender and unreserved acknowl- 
edgment of the right of diplomatic residence in Peking. 
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It may well be asked what attitude was being taken toward 
the Taipings while tins war was fought against the Imperial 
Government In sharp contrast to their policy m the north the 
western powers were in central China doing what they could to 
uphold the Manchu dynasty Although they did not intenene 
officially in the civil war whidi continued to rage bitterly for 
all the alarms and excursions on the international from they 
lent then tacit support to Peking s campaign against the Tat 
pings and allowed their nationals to enlist in the imperial 
armies Once the Emperor had been forced to make the con 
cessions they considered so essenuil to th**ir own commercial 
interests the powers were then all the more convinced that 
reestablishment of the Manchu dynasty s control over central 
China had become necessary for \siatic peace 
An American played an important role in the aid given 
the imperial troops Frederick Townsend Ward soldier of 
fortune was supported by both the American and British en 
soys in Shanghai in raising a heterogeneous force of western 
ers Filipinos and Chinese to wage war against the faipings 
on a contract basis With the promise of substantial bounties 
for every city he recot ered from the rebels Ward led his little 
armv to a series of spectacular t ictories that for the first tune 
made serious inroads on Taiping power in the kan^tze Val 
ley A colorful romantic figurt who went into battle carrying 
only a walking slick as casually as if he were on an afternoon 
stroll this adtenturous \ankee won the devotion of his men 
for his unfailing courage as well as military si ill The Chinese 
showered him with honors H« successes however were not 
destined to continue for very long In an attack against one of 
the rebel strongholds in 1862 he was fatally wounded What 
had become known as the Ever Victorious Army lost its driv 
uig force and appeared about 10 break up 
Its work had proved *so effective that the American and 
British envoys were not willing to let \\ ard s death bring this 
form of foreign aid to an end and they persuaded the imperial 
authorities to name a new commander for the Ever Victorious 
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Army. Eventually Major Charles G. Gordon, of the British 
forces in China, took or er the post and in the final suppression 
of the Taiping Rebellion, following a succession of imperial 
victories in 1864 and 1865, ‘‘Chinese*’ Gordon and his troops 
played a notable part. 

Torn between the conflicting desires to maintain the friend- 
ship of the Chinese and to secure new trade privileges, the 
United States had followed a policy that was neither war nor 
peace in these complicated developments in North China. To 
some degree we had exercised a restraining influence upon 
the rapacity of the other powers. We had definitely taken the 
lead in supporting the Imperial Government against the Tai- 
pings. Yet we had also sought to attain the same objectives for 
which England and France went to war, stood aside while they 
brought the Chinese to terms, and then insisted upon the 
right to enjoy the new privileges which the Imperial Govern- 
ment had been compelled to concede. 

‘The English barbarians,” the Imperial Commissioner wrote 
the Emperor about this time, "are . . . full of insidious schemes, 
uncontrollably fierce and imperious. The American nation 
does no more than follow in their direction.” 
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In the years following the negotiation of the Treaty of 
Tientsin the people of the United States were far too deeply 
absorbed in their own civil war to pay much attention to svhat 
was happening in China During this period and in immediate 
postwar days our minister in China nevertheless made a deter 
mined effort to re-establish the friendly relations with the Jm 
penal Government that had been so severely strained by the 
events leading to the Anglo-French war and die forceful revi 
sion of the earlier treaties The United States pioneered in 
promoting a cooperative policy among all the western powers 
which sought to substitute for the coercion of the i8 3 os fairer 
and more equitable treatment of China Our willingness to 
share m the concessions obtained at the cannon s mouth was to 
be justified through throwing out national influence behind 
the movement to carry to the Chinese people die blessings of 
Christian educs Christian science and Christian cmluatton 
Secretary of State Seward was in full sympathy with these 
objectives in our policy toward China His deep interest in the 
Pacific has already been noted Convinced that it was the grot 
theater of future events he sought in every possible way, after 
the dose of the Civil War to extend American influence 
throughout us enure area The purdiase of Alaska in 1867* 
which he engineered almost smglehandedly was linked with 
his ambition to make the United States die dominant naval 
power in the Pacific and the controlling force in Far Eastern 
trade While his critics ridiculed Seward s Folly and Sew 
ard s Ice Box,' the far seeing Secretary of State stoutly mam 
tamed that Alaska and the Aleutian Islands were destined to 
become a draw bridge between America and Asia 
It was reported that his soaring imperialism looted beyond 
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smoothing out Chinese- American relation* with Prince Kung 
who had been appointed to head the newly established Tsungli 
Yamen or Ministry of Foreign Affairs He also held frequent 
conversations with his diplomatic colleagues working out the 
new cooperative approach which he had been instructed to 
adopt- 

“The policy upon which we agreed Burlingame was able 
to report to Secretary Seward by June 1865 is bnelly this 
that while we claim our treaty right to buy md sell and hire 
m the treaty ports subject in respect to our rights of property 
and person to the jurisdiction of our own governments we 
will not ask for nor take concessions of territory in the treaty 
ports or in any w3) interfere with tl e jurisdiction of the 
Chinese Government over its own people nor ever menace the 
territorial integrity of die Chinese Empire 

The United States for all its somewhat pusillanimous atu 
ttide m 1858 was Teady to do everything possible to sustain 
China s independence Burlingame was carrying another step 
forward the policy initiated by Caleb Cushing and reaffirmed 
by Humphrey Marshall He was also pointing the way toward 
the policy of John Hay and Henry Stimson and Cordell Hull 
Acting upon the thesis that the cause of peace in the Far 
East could be best served if the western powers could agree 
among themselves to the neutrality of China he hoped to 
establish a hands-off policy leaving the Middle Kingdom free 
to work out her own adjustments to the impact of the West 
upon her traditional ideas and ancient customs As in every, 
phase of our Chinese policy the underlying motiv p behind this / 
cooperativ e approach was to safeguard the commercial interests! 
of the United States We were looking toward trade Never' 
theless Burlingame perhaps more than any other statesman 
concerned with our posiugn in eastern Asia had also the best 
interests of China at heart and sincerely hoped that it would 
be possible to engraft western upon eastern civilization with , 
out a disruption of ihe Chinese Empire 

There were obi musly many serious obstacles in the path of 
continued international cooperation in China It depended in 
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the first instance upon the willingness of the diplomatic envoys 
in Peking as a group to exercise a large measure of patience. 
Many of the Chinese officials were still unreconciled to dealing 
with the western powers on terms of equality, and others with 
more liberal slews could not wholly grasp the implications of 
the new international situation. Fortunately for Burlingame, 
he found among the representatives of England, France and 
Russia men who were willing to follow his lead and who could 
work together. But there was always the danger that less en- 
lightened statesmanship on the part of any single foreign 
envoy would upset the whole program— unless, and such an 
eventuality was remote in the i86o’s, coercive pressure could 
be brought against the nation adopting aggressive measures. 
Secretary Seward recognized the somewhat precarious basis of 
cooperation. He told Burlingame, however, that President 
Lincoln fully approved of what he was doing, felt that his 
ideas should be given a fair trial and hoped that the sympa- 
thetic support which the other foreign envoys were giving his 
program would "render its continuance afterwards a cardinal 
fact in the policy of all the maritime powers ” 

There were various wap in which Burlingame was able to 
make his influence felt in Peking, and he succeeded in winning 
both the confidence of his diplomatic colleagues and the grate- 
ful appreciation of the Imperial Government. He stood out 
resolutely against all proposals that China should be induced 
to make further concessions in the treaty ports, and on several 
occasions served as a mediator in the controversies that in- 
evitably arose with the Chinese authorities. He sought to help 
the Chinese in understanding the West by sponsoring the 
translation of a text on international law, and with a long 
view toward the future, he engaged the services of an American 
geologist, Ralph Pumpelly, to make the first survey of China’s 
coal resources In the protection of our own immediate national 
interests, he persuaded the Tsungli Yamen to refuse permission 
for Confederate cruisers, notably the Alabama, to take refuge 
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m Chinese pom during their Civil War forays upon American 
commerce in the Pacific 

The full measure of BurUnganM* s services was attested when, 
as the time approached for a possible further revision of treaty 
relations in 1868, China sought his aid tn presenting her case 
to the western world Knowing that he was about to resign his 
post at Peking the Imperial Government asked him to head 
a Chinese mission an his private capacity as an American cm 
zen to visit the United States and then proceed around the 
world on a goodwill tour With some doubts and misgivings 
Burlingame accepted this post as a special minister for the 
management of China s diplomatic relations Two mandarin 
official s were associated with him in the undertaking and the 
mission further consisted of some thirty Chinese including 
six student interpreters and two foreign secretaries 

Its objective or perhaps more accurately Burlingame s ob- 
jective was to strengthen the basis of the cooperatin' policy 
in China bj securing more direct support for it from the gov 
ernments concerned Even when trying to act in good faith 
the imperial authorities often found themselves unable to carry 
out the terms of the new treaties Unless Washington and Lon 
don, Pam and St Petersburg more clearly understood the 
difficulties under which the Chinese officials labored they might 
easily be led to insist upon the impossible As already suggested 
moreover die anti foreign elements in China were still power 
ful The Imperial Court itself had by no means altogether 
shed its old attitude of arrogant superiority and there had 
been strong opposition in some quarters to the very idea of 
the Son of Heaven demeaning himself by sending a mission to 
foreign countries Burlingame wished to arouse popular sym 
paihy for China and thereby prevent any reversion to a policy 
of force which on the ^pretext of upholding international 
equality would take advantage of Chinese political and military 
weakness to demand new concessions 

News of the dispatch of the mission was generally hailed in 
this country both as a sign of China s new forward looking 
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attitude and of the helpful role the United States was playing 
in the national development of the Chinese people. “Of all 
the gieat powers who have had treaties with them,” the Nation 
wrote, America stands alone as their constant friend and ad- 
viser, without territorial aspirations, without schemes of self- 
aggrandizement— the unpretending but firm advocate of peace 
and justice If this encomium on our foreign policy happily 
overlooked our insistence upon all rights enjoyed in China by 
o ter nations, however derogatory' of Chinese sovereignty, it 
was sull true that the United States had been more friendly 
toward China than any European power, and sacrifice of the 
privileges claimed on a most-favored-nation basis would not 
necessarily have benefited China in any way. It would-at this 
time or in later years— have in effect forced our withdrawal 
rom the Fai East and left China even more at the mercy of 
western imperialism. 


Burlingame and the two Chinese envoys arrived in San 
Francisco m April 1S68 and were greeted by the residents of 
t at city with immense enthusiasm Curiosity naturally played 
us part in drawing out the crowds which welcomed these first 
ici ^ visitors from the Middle Kingdom, but there was no 
question of the general attitude of friendliness. Indeed, from 
the moment of its first landing, the mission’s progress across 

inXvT?* WnS - 3 ser * es popular ovations Upon arriving 
n ashington, its members put up at Brown’s Hotel on Penn- 

r? -) enue an ^ ^ or ^ le tIin G in any American city, 
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Th. A a i!- draS ° n WlUCh Was thc sta ndard of die Son of Heaven. 

Cblncse atti acted public attention wherever they went 
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asl on-fn n S0C1Cty ‘ ' WhCther in the P ul >Iic assembly or die 
S f ! S ? ,ree T ln the domestic circle,” a contemporary 
„ , C V ' 1L Jt unconscious condescension, "they were 

tendhli anrT 7 T ° racefulncss of mannei, dieir unpre- 

- d ' eir ready “ 
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They is ere receded by President Johnson at the White 
House with customary ceremony and then entertained at an 
elaborate state dinner Both houses of Congress held receptions 
for them with a welcome that was said to rival the ovations 
gi\en Lafayette and Kossuth After such impressive cere 
monies at the capital they went on to visit the ones of the 
Atlantic seaboard The leading citizens of New \orh gave them 
a great banquet with the governor of the state in the chair in 
Boston the City Council entertained them and Emerson was 
among the speakers If Burlingame had ever had any qualms 
as to the mission s reception by die American public they had 
long since disappeared It had won a popular triumph 

Throughout the tour Burlingame served as the spokesman 
for his Chinese colleagues and he made a senes of memorable 
speeches calling upon the nations of the \\ est and particularly 
the United States to continue die policy of friendly coopers 
non He eloquently declared that China was ready and anxious 
to receive envoys of western civilization to develop trade re 
lations with all foreign countries and generally to adjust herself 
to the nineteenth century world of factories and machines 
railways and steamship lines in accordance with her own de 
v eloping needs 

China wished to live at peace with the rest of the world 
Burlingame told his audiences She asked only respect for her 
neutrality and for the integrity of her territory she sought 
merely a generous and Christian construction upon the treaties 
she had signed under the compulsion of war And in return she 
was prepared to come forth from her centuries of seclusion 
and meet the West on terms of mutual goodwill 

I aver tint there is no spot on earth where there has been 
greater progress made within the past few years than in the 
Empire of China this American spokesman for the Imperial 
Government declared in a notable address in New kork She 
has expanded her trade she has reformed her revenue system 
she has built or established a great school where modem science 
and foreign languages are to be taught She finds that she 
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must come into relations with this civilization that is pressing 
around her, and feeling that, she does not wait hut comes out 
to you and extends to you her hand. . . . She tells you that she 
is willing to trade with you, to buy of you, to sell to you, to 
help you strike oft the shackles from trade. She invites your 
merchants, she invites your missionaries. She tells the latter to 
plant the shining cross on every hill and in every \ alley.” 

"Let her alone; let her ha\e independence," Burlingame 
pleaded; "let her develop herself in her own time. She has no 
hostility to you. Let her do this and she w ill initiate a move- 
ment which will be felt in every workshop of the civilized 
world. . . . The imagination kindles at the future which may 
be, and which will be, if you will be fair and just to China.” 

These were fine, brav e words; and a mov ing appeal for inter- 
national equality between the West and the East. They aroused 
an immediate response in the United States. “What a gTand 
spectacle,” exclaimed one congressman caught up by Burlin- 
game's oratory, “to witness the four hundred millions of China- 
men, as it were, stopping in the long tide of centuries, resting 
on their oars and catching across the ocean die sounds of re- 
publican America, the hum of their machinery, the sere am of 
their whistles, the roar of their trains, and all the multitudinous 
voices oE progress so familiar to us.” 

A glowing vision, but did it in any way conform to realities- 
Among foreigners in the Far East, those who were actually en- 
gaged in trade and commerce in China, there was an immediate 
and overwhelming protest. Burlingame was drawing such a 
favorable and oprimisdc picture of conditions that it could 
not be recognized. He was placing the China problem before 
his audiences in a completely false light, wholly misrepresenting 
the Imperial Government’s altitude both toward foreigners and 
toward trade. There was no recognition whatsoever in Bur- 
lingame's talks, it -was said, of the feeling of superiority toward 
all Westerners that still held sway in court circles, of the anti- 
foreignism that pervaded so much of the mandarinate, and of 
the generally apathetic if not definitely obstructive attitude 
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toward what the West considered progress The old China 
hands declared that stay at home Americans were being blinded 
to 4 the imbecility of the government and the real barbarism 
that prevails among a large portion of the population 

The controversy that raged in the press and magazines be 
tween Burlingame s supporters and his critics generally re 
fleeted a basic difference as to the policy the United States 
should follow ra the Far East It was the old issue of friendly 
and patient cooperation on China s own terms as opposed to 
forcible insistence upon the rights and pnsileges to which 
American merchants— and missionaries— felt themselves en 
titled Still there was no question that Burlingame had been 
carried away by his sympathy for the Chinese to oserpfay his 
hand, and to depict their country in the roseate hues of his 
own hopes rather than in die drab colois of reality He o\er 
looked or ignored every instance of reactionary opposition to 
foreign innovations he magnified beyond all reason such slight 
evidence as there was of a more progressive spirit The Chinese 
people had not yet awakened in 1868 to any true desire to adapt 
their ancient civilization to western ways They felt no com 
polling interest to deielop foreign trade Nothing could have 
been more wildly distorted than the picture of China asking 
America to plant the shining cross on every hill and in every 
valley 

The real power in China at this time was that remarkable 
woman the Empress Dowager T2U Hsi who completely domi 
nated the Imperial Court with only one inters al of nominal 
retirement from the early i860 s until after the opening of 
the twentieth century She was the last of die great Manchu 
rulers both loved and feared by her subjects Only her firm 
hold on the reins of power sustained the dynasty as the dry rot 
of corruption and decadence to which her own behavior con 
tributed prepared the way for the collapse that ms to over 
whelm it so soon after Tzu Hsi s death For all her shrewdness 
and native ability moreover the Empress Dowager had a com 
plete blind spot in so far as Chinas international relations 
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were concerns d. The strong amt-foreign f -riing o l the court 
even in iSy 10 was )n p r, i i;i!ilw!«l to her milium-', and she 
v.ns never to Income rtcortileti to tit'* ne'-d for treating the 
nations of the v.tstern v orld on terms of equality. In the con- 
stant convicts b-.lv. ct n her toon* forward-bru i.-ig ministers and 
the anri-fortsgn reactionaries, it w.<s th.c hitter who could mote 
generally count upon her suppirt She cpitomired the innatt 
conservatism of Chut.!. looking down with uaditton?! scorn 
upon merchants and traders, opposing th.e introduction of 
modern means of transportation and *ec.l tng in evert' w-i) to 
rcstst the persistent tncroachmcmv o' v estern rivtlir ttion. 

Her approval of the Burlingame mission had not been bared 
upon the idea that it should be an tnstuumnt for promoting 
further trade with China o r encouraging missionary cntcqrrise. 
On the comra.rj, she hoped it would weird off all sttrh activity 
and forestall additional foreign demands In direct rontradic- 
tton to so much of wlnt Burlingame was saying, supposed!) 
in the name of the Imperial Government, the real Chinese at- 
titude ts revealed in a contemporary secret memorial to the 
throne from a high tanking official. Concessions in regard to 
building railroads and telegraph lines, opening the rivers to 
steamboat transportation and further promoting trade in the 
interior, this document emphatically ‘tated, would be disas- 
trous for China. If the Imperial Government should again be 
compelled to give in through die superior force of western 
arms, die memorialist declared, the rn) rinds of common people 
“in the extremity of their poverty would see how they could 
better diemselvcs and rise to oppose the foreigners in a manner 
that all the auuioriues in China could not curb or repress.” 

A few years later bodt die arrogance and ignorance of 
Chinese officialdom were tellingly revealed in an important 
memorial from die Censor Wu K'o-tu, upon which die Empress 
Ttu Hsi approvingly cast “the Sacred Glance." It dealt with 
the disputed question of an imperial audience and actually- 
advised concessions But on what grounds- The foreign envoys 
were so far beneath contempt dial it was unseemly for the 
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Throne to wrangle with them over matters of etiquette w hich 
they were incapable of understanding 

They think only of profit and with the meretricious hope 
of profit they beguile die Chinese people this memorialist 
stated These men know not even the meaning of duty and 
ceremony wisdom and good faith yet we profess, forsooth 
to expect them to act as if they were endowed with the f»\e 
cardinal virtues! They know not the meaning of the Heaven 
ordained relationship between Sovereign and Minister, between 
father and son husband and wife elder and younger brother 
friend and friend— yet we propose to require them to conform 
to the five principles of duty It seems to me that one might 
as well bring together dogs and horses goats and pigs m a 
public hall and compel these creatures to perform the evotu 
tions of the dancel 

Burlingame at no point admitted the wide gulf still separat 
ing China and the western world as he so grandiloquently 
proclaimed the need for closer cooperation in our foreign 
policy The situation indeed had a curiously paradoxical 
aspect, China was unwilling to recognize the equality of the 
foreign powers even though events had cruelly demonstrated 
their material superiority, and in trying to force upon China 
formal acceptance of such equality the West was actually im 
posing upon her a degrading inferiority The Chmgse did not 
lt 3 vc the practical wisdom and the West did not have the 
magnanimity to make international equality a reality Bur 
hngame ivas vain)) seeking to establish a relationship that 
circumstances in both the East and the West rendered impos 
sible throughout the nineteenth century 

There was however one concrete result from h«s mission 
in the United St ites In July 186S a new treaty or rather an 
amendment to die Treaty of Tientsin was signed at Washing 
ton by the Chinese envoy and Secretary of State Seward ILs 
general articles strengthening the provisions already mcor 
porated tn earlier treaties and once again disavowing any tn\ 
tention on the part of the United States to intervene in China s 
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internal affairs, were not of great importance. There vs as, 
however, one innov ation. The two nations mutually agreed to 
recognize “the inherent and inalienable right of man to change 
his home and allegiance, and also the mutual advantage of die 
free migration and emigration of their citizens and subjects, 
respectiv ely, from one country' to the other, for purposes of 
curiosity, of trade, or as permanent residents.” 

To the implications of this encouragement of immigration 
we shall return. It is sufficient to note at this point that die 
clause in question, incorporated in the treaty upon the sug- 
gestion of Secretary Seward rather than of Burlingame, dearly 
demonstrates that far from there being any offidal objection 
to the entry of Chinese laborers into this country in 1S6S, a 
principal objective of the treaty was to promote such immigra- 
tion. Widiin a few years a quite different attitude was to pre- 
vail, and the United States adopted a policy’ aimed at the ex- 
dusion of all Chinese. These conditions were not foreseen 
when Burlingame and Seward so confidendy signed their new 
treaty. 

The Chinese mission left the United States soon after signa- 
ture of diis pact to proceed on its tour of die European capitals 
In London it met a reception almost as cordial as that en- 
countered in this country, and the British government offidally 
assured Burlingame diat it had no intention of applying any 
unfriendly pressure upon China. Paris and Berlin were some- 
what cooler in their attitude and neither government -would 
make any definite commitments as to their policy’. The visit to 
St. Petersburg brought the mission to a tragic end. Burlingame 
was stricken with pneumonia and died in February 1S70. 
fVhile his Chinese colleagues went on to Brussels and Rome, no 
further efforts were made to enter into negotiations with die 
European governments. 

/ In so far as relations between the United States and China 
• were concerned, the Burlingame mission had served greatly 
to increase American interest in China. It both strengthened 
'the traditional sympathy of the public for the Chinese people, 
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and fortified the popular belief in the immense potentialities 
of the China market Yet by raising far too high the hope for 
more practical cooperation on the part of the Imperial Gov 
eminent and by painting a much too promising picture of 
Chinas progress along the road to internal stability and re 
form, it led to keen disappointments and a subsequent decline 
in the friendly relations it had hoped to promote 

Had Burlingame lived to return to China the results might 
have been more favorable Yet it is highly improbable that he 
could have done very much to convince the imperial authorities 
of the wisdom of the policy he had so sincerely proclaimed m 
their name The Empress Dowager and her advisers interpreted 
the conciliatory attitude of the western powers as a sign of 
weakness They were actually encouraged by the reception of 
the mission m the United States and also in Great Britain to 
believe that they need not be too conscientious in carrying oui 
the terms of the treaties that had already been imposed upon 
them Their resistance to foreign pressures was actually intensi 
Red. They renewed their efforts to block any further encroach 
ments of a civilization they still considered so inferior to thetr 
own 

Burlingame s successor at Peking J Ross Brown soon bore 
startling witness to this intransigent attitude An impression 
seems to have obtained in the United States that the govern 
ment of China is peculiarly friendlv to our country he wrote 
soon after signature of the 1868 treaty ' and that great ad 
vantages to our commerce are about to accrue from this pref 
erence I need scarcely say these anticipations are without 
foundation The government of China may have preferences 
but it has no special regard for any foreign power The dorm 
nam feeling is antipathy and distrust towards all who have 
come in to disturb the administration of its domestic affairs ’ 
And on a later occasion he declared even more emphatically 
that since the United States had been the recipient of all favors 
gained by British or French arms, we were considered by the 
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Chinese to be “accomplices in the acts o£ hostility committed 
by those powers.” 

Anti-foreign disturbances, and especially attacks upon mis- 
sionaries climaxed by the massacre of the members of a French 
mission in Tientsin in 1870, were a further discouraging sign 
of how completely Burlingame had misrepresented actual con- 
ditions in China. There was widespread unrest throughout the 
country, and it would continue to simmer not very far beneadi 
the surface until the outbreak of the Boxer Rebellion, as a 
consequence of the Chinese people’s deep-seated hostility to- 
ward all foreign innosations. The Imperial Government did 
nothing to meet the issue. On the contrary, its own attitude 
stimulated the fears of the peasants. 

As a final example of how little China had in truth changed, 
the perennial audience question once again came up and was 
finally settled only by the most grudging concessions. In 1873 
the young Emperor (in whose name Tzu Hsi had been ruling) 
came of age. The official reception of the foreign envoys could 
no longer be postponed, and in the spirit expressed in the me- 
morial to the throne already quoted, preparations were finally 
made for this significant ceremony. The American minister at 
the capital, Frederick F. Low, was instructed to proceed with 
due regard "for the inveterate prejudices and grotesque con- 
ceit of the Chinese courtiers,” but nonetheless to refuse abso- 
lutely to perform the kow-tow. Only after four months of stub- 
born argument was an agreement reached between the court 
officials and the diplomatic corps in which three formal bows 
were accepted as sufficiently respectful of his Imperial Majesty 
When the great day dawned, the foreign envoys entered the 
reception hall together, and after a speech of congratulation 
by the Russian minister, as dean of the diplomatic corps, each 
in turn laid his letter of credence before the Emperor. Prince 
Rung then expressed the friendly sentiments of the throne and 
after their three formal bows, the envoys withdrew. Precedent 
had been shattered; foreigners had stood in the awful presence 
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of the Son of Heaven Yet the Chinese had the last word The 
Emperor had neither risen from his throne nor spoVen to the 
ministers The audience had been held not in the forbidden 
City, but in the Pavilion of Purple Light which custom set 
aside for the reception of the envois of tributary states 
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The darkest chapter in Chinese-American relations centers 
about tire immigration of Chinese laborers into the United 
States There was justification for the vigorous demand of Cali- 
fornia and other Pacific Coast states that it should somehow be 
regulated and controlled. The problem of assimilation it pre- 
sented could not be casually dismissed. But prejudice rather 
than fair play was allowed to dictate national policy, and the 
rights of the Chinese themselves were callously disregarded as 
die whole issue became entangled in the interplay of partisan 
po ltics. e United States found itself doing just what it had 
condemned China for doing. It adopted a program of rigid 
exclusion, and m so doing violated both the spirit and the letter 
ot its treaty engagements 

The discovery of gold in California, in 1S48, marked the real 

a sLlt? § t , he ° l Ch]nese ^borers There was only 

JS5 1 l m l '; C countI 7- P er haps fifty in all, when James 
nfrSi r f ng y , Slfted * hwu 8* 1 his the fine yellow 

vea^t crV 1 m 1116 taUraCe of Smter ' s Three 

r^. t r ; 10 ; 000 were reported to hate arrived in Cali- 

nSfS” 1116 1 S 5°’ s the Chinese popula- 

*e no d^o be 7 bG m ° re 25,000. The news of 

e gold to be found m the Sierra Nevadas, and of the new op- 

3 r bUSinESS ° n 036 Padfic Co -b h ”d been 

U,= - results as 

in Lv=s“o SXJ h pk« i ^re”e ded “ P “ C " 

gold, to set up retail shops and iSunLo^ pr0SpectorS for 
pebble job in the rapidly^,™* “ ' Very 

ach succeeding year saw a further increase i„ this alien 
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- almost inhuman concentration on work. The standard o: 
in a o e Chinese was also lower than that of other elements 
n t ie population, and wage scales seemed to be undulv held 
• ' e c °ntimring influx of cheap coolie labor. The feel- 

. at Cail f ornia should be saved for native Americans 
cial prejudice was inevitably added to the economic 
3 f U . ^ ,nese f cc 'h‘ng. By the middle of the 1S50S, the 
com! r a n g7 a - Ure had abad 7 embarked upon its long 
for Tna° rrr 0 * £ai ' s ma ^ n o the Chinese scapegoats 
SsT? o£ . the . de '' eI «Pmg evils in the labor situauS for 
of the irnlft f k , In n ° res P°nsibIe. They were driven out 

and sub> ' means of a special licensing tax for miners 

jnd »b JTO «i a genend mu head m , or a jj „ icnQl 

strSior'of dj™“6 0 f ° r i b ° r rC!,,ltin S tic railroad con- 

tao-onistir a ed t0 a temporary decline in this an- 
immioTation ^ cm P Io >’ er class encouraged Chinese 

workers i n the esdmated that some nine-tenths of the 

Railroad were coS£ ,C fn^ gan§ l^ Uil , dinS 1116 Cenlral PadfiC 
labor, in fact the r ’ . dl ,°, Ut 11113 P Ientlfu I source of cheap 

time to receive the -V? Ud nev f r have been completed in 
meat. The Chinese ” P ronjlsed b y the Federal govern- 
or o« r west Z B lr/ ,ayin? thG role in *e construction 
in building eastern Unr’ t Insh hnmigrams had played 

This was° Sma Z fJ ?• de< ? des Carlier - 

nition of “t he inherent j 2 - ln ^P ired Secretary Seward’s recog- 
his home and Se5anL-Wnl a,ienable *** of man to change 
as to provide. on °a reciprocal lS6S ‘ In S oin ? 50 far 

country should eniov all d, ■ - 3S1S ’ 11 at the Chinese in this 
fatored nation, he had e P n ' heges of nationals of the most- 
that everything should be'don^r 1151 " em P h asized his feeling 
order to provide for the dev^r " ° encoura ge immigrarion in 
on the Pacific Coast. The -°P ment of the new communities 
of naturalization, and the 1Vere not granted the right 

Power of Congrit Z Iat « 

mem fr om duzenship, but in 
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m Pcr^ndCuba" TheCJ^ COn, P arablc to lh ™ P^Uinz 
volunnritv i , j e Chinese coming to this country did so 
Pacific, and !^-, r taCir °' v ' n transportation chaises across the 
their name land . nurJlbcn of tilCTI1 returned very short!;' to 
Vet the fact th r ^ >a ' ln S made such money as they desired, 
for their nava^e !mm, grant$ had borrowed the funds 

»"der ™po'^ ^"" d ? comn! " » «*l ■* *is debt 
the distinction ^betueen ^ " dcr > ^"'etnnes scctned to male 
forcefully tranvot CIr st-ltus an d dial of the coolies 

A Chinese org^nJatZ,^' ^ 3 mhcr narrow one ' 

controlled the buoncs< of f 35 ^ ^ Com P ani « Iar S d ? 
appeared to be somethin^ ,nanon S emigration, and there 
operations m ’ S mysterious, if not sinister, in its 

The people of Califom,-, 

that die Cluncs^ • ’ /'. in am c ' cnt - refused to believe 
agents diev were sun , ^ l eU " borders UCf e actually the free 
die Si\ Companies an° S ' C l ° ^ " rilC ' 5aK in the activities of 
labor. Thcv became R,amtam a s;-stcm of forced 

mounting prejudices ™ n ' lnccci ’ u nder the pressure of their 

States were die scum and nffraff oAT COmmg *° Unitcd 
35 many of die coolies inn ,° 4 tbe trcal > ports, kidnaped 
aud held like them in <• « s P ort ed to South America had been. 
They wp n Mrtu al slavery. 

majority oAthem^” Uf reT^ ° f trcat V P° m * Thc 
farms of the Pacific Coast \f Ct,n S ^ants, and on the 
occupations, they were coniAr' 0 - a V n man >" °dier trades and 
and increasing wealth nf it,- Utm " importantly to the growth 
«■« 1>« U. E y «pS«,rf 5“ part ° f '■*' -»■ Y« it « 
depressed class in China ..j 15 , 0 ' 1 Ignorant and economically 
lower wages than would provide A V '’f re vdllin o to work for 
'corkers. Their presence earned ^ adcf l uate Ji ' »ng for white 
to foster resentment. The eh 3 SUuaUon that could not fail 
Companies had some iustifi^d^- brou S hl against the Six 
o employment that so *** tbe P ccu liar conditions 

dld not brin g their famhies m t^rr— F ° r die ch t ne$e 

to the lamed States, and conse- 
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quemly they had no wives or children to rapport They were 
not interested in the refinements of western civilization and 
therefore spent nothing on luxuries It was hardly surprising 
that native workers trying to compete w ith them in the labor 
market obstinately closed their eves to any rights to which 
the Chinese might he entitled and allowed prejudice wholly 
to go\em their attitude toward the deepening problem 
The clannishness of the immigrants and their retention of 
their ow n way of life alto awoke discomforting fears among the 
people of California The Chinese made no effort whatsoever 
to adopt American customs Speaking their own language 
wearing their own name clothes retaining the distinctive 
badge of the queue eating their own food insisting on being 
taken back to China for bumf and w orshipmg their own gods 
they remained completely alien to the civilization which sur 
rounded them They lived by themselves often m appalling 
conditions of overcrowding and poverty in the Chinatowns 
which sprang up in almost every city As cooks and houseboys 
gardeners and Jatmdrjmcn the Chinese were liked and trusted 
but en masse their aloof inscrutability caused them to be re 
garded with instinctive suspicion 
Their vices were greatly magnified The Chinese were in 
veterate gamblers many were addicted to opium smoking and 
prostitution was very common But there was little warrant 
for condemning them all as vicious treacherous characters be 
cause of the prevalence in the Chinatowns of gambling opium 
smoking and prostitution Comparable vices were not wholly 
unknown among native Americans The Chinese had no mo- 
nopoly on crime Granted that differences in race religion and 
culture appeared to make them unassimilable, and granted 
that their swelling numbers for a time gave some warrant to 
fears that thev might ultimately become a majority in Cali 
forma nothing could have been more unfortunate than the 
growth of the unreasoning prejudices which m spite of the 
generally dignified attitude of the Chinese themselves served 
at every turn to embitter racial relations 
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EaZZ inTh hOStUit} ' tOUard Ae Chinese ^ sedulously 
L . lb7 ° S b ‘ l3b0r *■'*«"« and political dema- 
themseh-p- h*"" ai j, Ca '' wa - 0b inning popular support for 
T 1 3PP ^ t0 ^P^dlce. treason 
festo o£ the W t*- ° eit ^ e a < "^ 1I ' ne5e slave,” a virulent mani- 
ple ^ ^ declared. "The 

and L^-ni u ^ OTCn afei » “to their own bauds 

militia. nor UnL Sm^to^ F V * a “»'’ S “ te 

dv-cn a . , ". tes ^OQP 2 - In the sandlots of San Fran- 
SSid? vSe rr n ° P,ed fash a ^ tator ’ De “us Kearney, 
aSSfouVoft: n > ° f ri0t and ^ law to drive the 

and unemployed rmT^ * f ° bS ° f hoodlums, small-time thugs 
propel ” f SS-v *“**«* to bum and wreck the 

sport of cutting l ° d ' aSe dlem about the streets for the 

brickbats, and sometime" Tu, ’2^° *** ^ WlU StoneS and 
,r r>*-ul . ,f. actUtJ1 > to murder them. 

classic obituary' hPU'an "iSf ' '--Ston’d Bre ‘ Harte wrote in his 
of San Frantis/-n ; n r? Stoned to death in the streets 

and Christian s^oed ddldxen^” " ^ 3 ^ * h3l£ 

and ried with each ntha - ° ^ omia took up the issue 

by the state legislature ™ w discriminatory laws passed 

™ S ve the r bi ‘” b »“« 

senate consequently sent an adder. ° ° gress - In ,S 7 6 - the state . 

^ “ eSta" “ 

«■ — « 

our habits, modes of dress. 0 - cv S' ada P ted themselves to 
never learned the sanr-fcv „r Ur , Vocational system: have 
citizens. or to perform theVmS^^ desJred “ become 


ship of their idol gods, or ads^rrrT"™^’ never “asea the wor- 
°f their native hive. Imorem a ste P hey°nd the traditions 
^P^-ble to all the influences of 
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Anglo-Saxon life, they remain the same stolid Asiatics that 
hase floated on the men and sla\ed in the fields of China for 
thirty centuries of time 

Congress decided upon an insesnqilion and a joint commit 
tee of the House and Senate prompt!) \isued the Pacific Coast. 
The resulting report was also a violent condemnation of the 
Chinese Presented b) Senator Sargent of California it largclv 
echoed the news of the original memorial w uh a mass of 
eudcncc emphasizing the degradation lmmoralit) and sice 
that supposedly existed among the Chinese Professing to fear 
that unless something were done California s white population 
would tn time be outnumbered by us yellow residents the com 
mmcc recommended that treat) arrangements with China be 
modified to permit Congress to bring relief to the Pacific states 
from the terrible scourge under which they were suffering 

A much more reasoned position had been taken by the orig 
inal chairman of the committee Senator Oltscr P Morton of 
Indiana He stressed the contribution that the Chinese had 
made to the deielopmcnt of the west coast asserted his belief 
that the hostility against them was due far more to the fact 
that they were different from Americans than to either their 
alleged sices or anv actual injury to the white people of Call 
forma and warned against adopting a policy of exclusion 
which was the \ery thing for which China was so strongly 
criticized Unfortunately howeser Senator Morton died before 
the committee made us final report and the majority \iew re 
Sleeted little of hts moderation or sense of justice. 

As Congress prepared to act upon the recommendation of its 
committee a decided sectional split became apparent The 
IVest wanted an immediate ban on immigration die East 
fasored less stringent action because of our treaty obligations 
IV uh some warrant the representatives of die Pacific Coast 
states declared that if New England faced the same problem its 
attitude w ould be quite different Let a colony of these Asiatic 
brethren the San Francisco Argonaut said camp down 
beside Boston Common with their filthy habits, their criminal 
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practices, and their nasty vices, and how long would it 
fore Beacon Hill would sniff the polluted atmosphere, an a 
the overgodly of New England would send up their pravers or 
relief.” The most powerful factor blocking fair treatment or 
the Chinese, however, was that they had no vote, while thos~ 
demanding their exclusion were in a position to make their 
political influence strongly felt. 

The congressional measure that emerged from these debate 
was the so-called Fifteen-Passenger Bill, adopted in 1879, whi 
prohibited any ship from bringing more than fifteen Chinese 
passengers to the United States For all its devious approach 
to the problem, this proposed law was clearly a denial of the 
principles that had been written into the Burlingame treat). 
President Hayes promptly vetoed it. The eastern newspapers 
hailed his forthright message as "saving the character of the 
country from humiliation among the family of nations ” Those 
on the west coast bitterly attacked it. Realizing that the issue 
had to be met, Hayes consequently dispatched a special mission 
to China to undertake negotiation of a new treaty that would 
enable the United States, without violating existing commit- 
ments, to take such action as Congress felt to be necessary to 
protect the national interest. 

The commission, headed by James B. Angell, President of 
the University of Michigan, held lengthy conversations with 
representatives of the Imperial Government in Peking. The 
latter ■were not very much concerned over immigration to the 
United States, nor with the status of the relatively fete Chinese 
subjects who were residents there. Nevertheless the demand 
of the Angell Commission that China should admit the right 
of the United States to exclude Chinese, while freely admitting 
the nationab of other countries, was an affront to national 
pride and racial dignity that no government could accept. A 
compromise understanding was consequently written into the 
treaty that was finally concluded on November 18, 18S0. It was 
agreed that the United States could regulate, limit or suspend 
the immigration of Chinese, but not absolutely prohibit it. 
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Moreover, such limitation or suspension svas to be reasonable, 
apply only to Chinese who went to the United Suites as labor 
ers and not to other classes 3nd should not affect the right of 
those already in the country to go and come of their own free 
will 

Concurrently with conclusion of this treaty an agreement 
was also reached at the request of the Chinese gos eminent 
forbidding any further importation of opium into China by 
American citizen* ^hile hardly to be considered as a quid pro 
quo this mme helped to reconcile the imperial authorities to 
their concessions on the immigration issue Rut they shrewdly 
pointed out to the Angcll Commission the implications of the 
attitude that the United States appeared 10 be taking If now 
because of temporary competition between the Irish and 
stranger guests the Chinese stated, a decision is lightly taken 
to change the policy ol the go\ eminent contradiction with the 
Constitution of the United States and with existing treaties 
cannot be avoided The opportunity to remind the Amer 
ican* of the lessons they had been trying to icacli the Chinese 
in regard to international equality was too good to be 
neglected 

Congress at once prepared to act under the prosisions of the 
new treaty Oie whole issue had been injected into the presi 
dcnttal campaign of 1SS0 and with both parties adopting anti 
Chinese planks in their platforms as they had indeed m 1876 
national sentiment appeared to fas or drastic legislation So 
virulent was the exclusion feser in California that Garfield 
had failed to carry the state after publication of a letter sub 
sequentlv shown to have been forged that purported to resenl 
that he had declared lnmsclf in las or of Chinese cheap labor 
If concern os er the problem was not as great in oihtr parts of 
the country west coast proponents of strict regulation were able 
to muster support for passage of a bill suspending all Chinese 
immigration for twenty yean 

Could this measure be reconciled suth treaty provisions for 
die reasonable suspension of immigration? With a measure 
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of political courage even greater than that vhich 
President Hayes to teto the Fifteen-Passenger BiU, 

Artliur, who had succeeded to the presidency a£ m 

assassination, declared m anotlier ringing ' reasonable 

twenty gears’ suspension could not be c °^ stru precipitated 
in die sense meant m the Angell Treaty. His actlon 0 f 

a sharp fight in Congress, but despite die bitter de ^ 

west coast members, one of whom declare ia u p 0n 

would “empty die teeming, seething slave pens o 
the soil of California,” his \eto was sustained. ^ rre ntecl 

Congress thereupon passed and President ArtlUr - 0 ] 

another measure which provided for a ten-year susp .. 
the immigration of both skilled and unskilled i ne 
ers, and also stipulated that “hereafter no state coU ^ t . °„ e - 
of the United States shall admit Chinese to citizenship- ^ 
though it did not go so far as the original exclusion 
law ne\ ertheless marked a complete reversal of our ' 
don policy in so far as it applied to the Chinese. It 3 1 a 
the traditional principle that the United States v-as to^ ^ 
haven and asylum for peoples of all nations, and it m° ^ 
tainly violated the spirit if not the actual letter of oU * ^ ^ a 

with China. As events ere to prose, moreover, it esta ^ 

precedent which was to lead to the permanent exclusion^. 
Chinese laborers in later years despite die emphadc an ° 
nant protests of the Imperial Government. . ^ 

Some action to control or limit their entry, as pren 
suggested, was completely justified. The problem of assi 
don in California could not has e been handled if Con 0 
had withheld all cooperation by refusing to enact any nan 1 
grarion laws. But a prejudiced minority exercised such P 01 ' 
ful political pressures that Congress let itself be swayed by 11 
most emotional arguments. It was an issue that direcdy affe ct 
only the west coast, due to the continued concentrauon of ttlC 
Chinese populadon in these states. In effect, California n 3 * 
thus allowed to have its own way by the abdication of nadon 
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responsibility and popular disregard o£ our obligations to 
China 

In the minds of the Chinese our attitude paralleled that of 
the European go\ ernments which w ere encroaching upon their 
rights nearer home China had to loot the fact in the face 
that she had no friends our minister in Peking John Russell 
Young reported the Grand Secretary Li Hung-chang telling 
lnm in August 1883 Here was Russia menacing her on the 
north Germany had invaded her territory at Swatow Japan 
had taken die Loo-Choo islands England held Hongkong and 
was forcing upon her a traffic in opium diat meant die misery 
and rum of her people France was sending an expedition to 
dismember her empire The United Stales had passed an act 
excluding Chinese from her soil Chinese alone of all the races 
in the world 1 Vhy did not foreign nations if they were 
friendly to China deal with China as they did w lth themselves’ 
Why have one kind of treaties with his empire and another 
kind wuli other empires? 

Even passage of the ten year exclusion bill did not bring 
to an end the anti Chinese agitation on die west coast The 
following years saw not only ihe adoption of local laws further 
discriminating against the Chinese but instances of still more 
violent mob action 1 he old spoils of the San Francisco sand 
lots— stoning the Chinese in the streets cutting off their queues 
wrecking their shops and laundries— spread to other parts of 
the west If the victims of such attacks tried to go to court to 
Win protection they could not hope to get a fair hearing The 
phrase not a Chinaman s chance had a gTim and bitter 
reality 

The most spectacular of anti Chinese outbreal s took place 
at Rock Springs Wyoming In the summer of 1885 a mob of 
white omens in this mining town attacked die local Chinese 
community burning and destroying homes tutting down m 
cold blood the frightened and defenseless Orientals IVhen the 
not finally subsided and the mob withdrew twenty-eight Chi 
ncse were dead and fifteen seriously injured A wave of mdig 
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nation swept over the country upon news of this bloody 
massacre, yet there was no teal abatement of the anti-Chinese 
feeling in western mining communities or on the Pacific Coast. 

Shortly after the Rock Springs affair, a California legislative 
committee again went on record as to its attitude toward a situ- 
ation which it felt could be met only by getting rid of the Chi- 
nese altogether. "For thirty years China has dumped upon our 
shores all its refuse,” this committee stated; ", . . all the in- 
capable, die idiotic, the unfortunate, the criminal, the diseased, 
the vicious, the outcasts, have remained with us. . . . the men 
the most degiadcd shoes upon earth . . . the women slave 
prostitutes . . . the children the product of the most promiscu- 
ous miscegenation on caith.” 

With such attitudes pres ailing on the Pacific Coast, it was 
all too dear that the tcmpoiary suspension of immigration had 
solved no problems. At the same time, the Chinese government 
not surprisingly demanded redress for the mistreatment of its 
subjects who had been ptonnsed full protection A further at- 
tempt was consequently made to find a new basis for coping 
widt the issue through the negotiation in 1SS8 of another 
Chincsc-American treaty. 

China was now herself willing to prohibit the emigration of 
' laborers to the United States in return for guarantees of the 
, safety of the Chinese already there and indemnities for past 
outrages. The United States dicreupon proposed a complete 
ban on immigration for twenty years, but it c\ aded die issue of 
both indemnities for die past and guarantees for the future on 
die ground that the Federal government could not interfere in 
the affairs of die several states After some delay, however, it 
was agreed that an indemnity of 8276,619 would be paid, 
although without lecognition of the Federal government’s re- 
sponsibility, and such protection would be guaranteed as that 
afforded cithern of the most-favored nation. On this basis a 
twenty-year exclusion treaty was signed 

The Senate approved diis pact, with amendments diat ac- 
tually tightened up its provisions by forbidding the reentry of 
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Chinese who had temporarily returned to their own country 
but in the meantime the issue had once again been injected 
into the politics of a presidential campaign Party leaders m 
both camps anxious to win the votes of the west coast eagerly 
sought an opportunity to demonstrate their determination to 
shut out the Chinese at whatever cost Upon the pretext that 
Peking was unduly delaying ratification of the new treaty a 
bill was introduced into Congress for immediate adoption of 
its exclusion provisions without waiting for Chinese approval 
The more conservative members of both the Republican and 
Democratic parties protested at once that to tike such action 
before China had ratified the treaty was both unnecessary and 
dishonorable a move that would not be contemplated were the 
nation concerned a stronger power It is a game of politics 
Senator Butler of Tennessee declared but for the fact 
that we are on the ese of a presidential election this Senate 
would not now be engaged in this debate Neverthele-s the 
bill was passed and President Cleveland fading to follow the 
precedent of the Hayes and Arthur vetoes signed it on the 
ground that China had not cooperated with us 
While party newspapers with an eye on the west coast vote 
tried to make such capital as they could out of the situation 
the independent press outspokenly condemned the course 
Congress had followed ft universally agreed that the Angell 
Treaty bad been violated without even the courtesy of notify 
ing the Chinese government Delayed action on the proposed 
new treaty could in no wav absolve the United States from US 
international obligations it was asserted and the whole busi 
ness stood revealed as nothing moTe nor less than a political 
scramble for the votes of anti-Chinese hoodlums Senator Sher 
man characterized the new legislation ‘ as one of the most 
vicious laws that has passed m my time in Congress a mere 
political race between the two houses 
The Chinese minister in Washington who had been out of 
the country while the measure was pending entered a vigor 
ous protest upon his return to the capital His governments 
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slowness in ratifying the nets' treaty, he stated, had been due 
to its consideration of possible amendments. The pact had not 
been rejected. “I was not prepared to learn,” he declared with 
dignity, "that there was a way recognized in the lass' and prac- 
tice of this country whereby your country could release itself 
from treaty' obligations without consultation or the consent of 
the other party; it can hardly be contended that my govern- 
ment was exceeding diplomatic practice or courtesy in follow- 
ing out the example of the Senate and proposing amend- 
ments.”* 

The situation in regard to treaty observance had indeed 
undergone an ironical reversal. The United States was now 
doing exactly what it had condemned China for doing so many 
times in the past. There was of course no question of the con- 
stitutional right of Congress to restrict immigration in any way 
it saw fit, but this did not free the United States of its responsi- 
bility to respect the rights guaranteed the Chinese in existing 
treaties. Our national attitude was determined by prejudice 
and political demagoguery just as surely as China’s attitude 
had in the past been determined by prejudice and anti-for- 
eignism. 

The friction resulting from these developments led to a vir- 
tual breaking-off of all diplomatic exchanges between the 
United States and China throughout President Harrison’s term 
of office. The hands of the State Department were completely 
tied through action over which it had no control. Moreover, 
in 1892 Congress made assurance as to the exclusion of the 
Chinese doubly sure by extending for another ten years the 
provisions of the 1882 legislation, and so broadening the defini- 
tion of laborers that only merchants, teachers, students, govern- 
ment officials and travelers were permitted entry. Furthermore, 
the full burden of being always able to prove their right of 

It is prohahle that this note v*as written h v John W. Eoster or some 
other American adsiscr to the Chinese legation. Individual Americans 
placed an important Tole throughout this period, and in the opening' years 
of the twentieth century, in helping to direct the course of Chinese diplo- 
macy and in drawing up constitutional reforms. 
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residence in the United States was placed upon the members 
of these exempt classes Together with Chinese laborers who 
had entered the country prior to 1882, the) had to meet any 
complaint with conclusive evidence that they were here legally 
As on all prev tous occasions the congressional debates over 
this measure demonstrated the extent to which politics were 
allowed to dominate any thought of international fair dealing 
The argument that tt was unjust in ns treatment of the Chi 
nese already in this country and could not fail to injure both 
our political and commercial relations with China, won no 
hearing Advocates of rigid exclusion declared that some 
go 000 Chinese had illegal!) entered the country in the guise 
of merchanu, and consequent!) the provisions of earlier legis 
lation had to be tightened tip and more drastically enforced 
They accused China of violating her own engagements and 
acting unreasonably in not ranging the treaty of 1888 Even 
should it injure our commerce with China the more rabid 
declared this was of no real importance 
The Chinese minister bitterlv denounced the Uw as a vio- 
lation of everv principle of justice equity reason and fait 
dealing between two friendly powers Our disregard of Chi 
nese rights certainly contrasted strangely with contemporary 
efforts being made to secure respect for American rights m 
China Our merchants continued 10 demand all the benefits of 
special treaty concessions in their trade and in their program 
of education and evangelization among the Chinese people 
our missionaries expected full consideration of their privileged 
position Yet Chinese protests against the severe enforcement 
of our arbitrary exclusion laws \ ent unheeded 
Finally, in 189 j a new modus mcndi was reached with the 
negotiation of another Cinnese-American treaty The United 
Stales did not retreat from its position but it did undertake 
to administer the immigration laws more leniently with respect 
to the rights of merchants students teachers gov emment offi 
aals and travelers In return China reluctantly acceded to the 
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exclusion of ali laborers for the ten years stipulated in the new 
legislation. 

Upon expiration of this period, lion oxer. Congress quickly 
showed that it still did not feel itself in any way bound by 
treaties. Without considering the possible attitude of China 
any more than it had on prcv ious occasions, it once again re- 
enacted the old exclusion laws— and this time on an indefinite 
basis. China s reaction was to tetniinatc the treaty of 189} 
That was all it could do, and its action awoke widespread 
popular support among the Chinese people. Boycotts on the 
import of American goods were declared m 1905 and 1905, and 
excitement in the treaty ports led to a wax c of anti-American 
feeling. While tire prcssuie of these boycotts, or perhaps an un- 
easy conscience, gradually led to fairer and more efficient ap- 
plication of existing laws, the rigid policy that the United 
States had adopted was not appreciably modified. Wc would 
admit no Chinese laborers and those already in the country 
were not emit e to citizenship. After )cnrs of persistent pres- 
sure. the west coast had complete!) triumphed in overriding 
all opposition to its anti-Chinese program 
The exclusion laws were to remain hi effect for almost forty 

' , ° n ? CT ' . le " loIc lssue "’ as to be fought o\ er again with 
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A proud people had never become reconciled to the injustice 
which had been done in the denial of those principles of 
equality which had been written into the Burlingame Treaty 
of i 858 

The United States was not to mate redress for this wrong 
done the Chinese until the dramatic developments of the 
19JO 5 brought the two nations together as allies in their com 
raon war against Japan Only then were the old laws repealed 
Through legislation adopted at the close of 1913 the utumgra 
tion of Chinese into the United States was placed upon the 
same general basis as that of Europeans They vs ere given an 
annual quota (in this instance however applying to all Chi 
nese rather than to those coming directly from China) and 
they were made eligible for American cttirenship The quota 
was limited by the terms of our general immigration laws to 
only 105 entries annually -graphic evidence of how little such 
a concession actually affected our population-but it removed 
the stigma of discriminatory treitment 

Nations, like individuals make mistakes President Roose 
velt declared in appealing to Congress to piss this legislation 
'We must be big enough to acknowledge our mistakes of the 
past and to correct them 
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Although the continuing controversy o\ cr immigration was 
almost the only reminder of the existence of China for most 
Americans during die iSSo’s and early iSgo’s, internal devel- 
opments in that country had created a situation that very 
nearly led to the complete dismemberment of the Empire, and 
at least indirectly served to promote our own national expan- 
sion to the shores of Asia The twentieth century was to open 
nidi the United States established as a Pacific power, ready to 
exercise a renewed influence m seeking to uphold the tradi- 
tional objectives of its Chinese policy 
The cooperative program instituted by Anson Burlingame 
had largely broken down after his death' The attitude of the 
Imperial Government clearly revealed that far from being 
willing to welcome foreign commerce and foreign missions, as 
Burlingame had so optimistically promised, China was still 
snibbomly determined to resist all encroachments on her estab- 
is ed way of life. Treaty obligations were avoided whenever 
ve conservative mandarins dared to do so Trade in the in- 
er or was amp^red bv obstructive iocal regulations Further 
anti-foreign nets and attacks upon missionaries betraved the 
pSant^! Prices among the masses of Chinese 

The reaction of the foreign powers was to insist all the more 
severely upon what they regarded as their riaht In S phe SZ 
utile protests of the Imperial Government, the scope of n 

privileges infringing upon Chinese ^ CC ,n nnous nev 

than ever before. Complete contro]°i ere,gnl) * ”* ore flagrantly 

coastal trade: the 5 per cent limitati CStafallshed °' er dle 
d F-r cent limitation upon tariff rates was 
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enforced in ihe face of rising domestic prices which gave for 
eign merchants e\ cry advantage in the Chinese market, con 
cessions were obtained m the interests of foreign capital for the 
construction of railways and telegraph lines, increasing domi 
nation of Chinese finances resulted from the negotiation of 
loans secured by customs revenues collected by the Inspectorate 
of Maritime Customs and the rights of the Imperial Govern 
ment m the International Settlement at Shanghai were reduced 
to a mere technical recognition of sovereignty The powers were 
promoting thur own interests and Peking remained helpless 

The United States continued its policy of seeking neithc^ 
territory nor outright concessions of any kind from China Our 
goodwill was demonstrated on various occasions through at 
tempts to aid her in meeting the problems created bv the de 
mands of other countries We made various gestures of friend 
ship In i$ya and 1873 a cordial welcome had been accorded 
two groups of young Chinese students who came to this coun 
try and entered schools m Connecticut and Massachusetts ex 
President Grant visited China in 1879 and exerted his mfUi 
encc m trying to mediate the dispute with Japan over the 
Liticfuu Islands, and an mdemnitv which had been exacted in 
1858 for damages to American property was generously re 
muted 

Whatever might he said in favor of a policy which sought 
to w in respect for treaty rights by moral suasion rather than 
force or military pressure however we still insisted upon shar 
mg alt the new privileges won bv the other powers The United 
States had its part m the general movement that was steadily 
wearing down Chinese sovereignty and forcing upon the em 
pire what was virtually a sermcolonial status m its relations 
with the West 

Assailed from all sides China was unable to awaken from 
the lethargy of centuries and put up any efTectiv e resistance to 
these persistent foreign advances One by one her former tribu 
tary states fell under the control of European powers Great 
Britain established herself m Burma France m what was to 
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Japan three years earlier as part of her program to make 
Manchuria a Russian sphere of influence. Great Britain ex 
tended her control over the Yangtze Valley and secured a lease 
hold upon the port of Weihanvet and Irance tightened her 
grip upon die southern province of \ unnan and seized Kwang 
chow Bay It was only when Italy tried to emulate the example 
of the«e stronger pass ers that China summoned the courage to 
call a halt in this rapid process of dismemberment Otherwise 
she was unable to defend herself Her futile harassed govern 
ment looked on hopelessly as the onetime magnificent Chinese 
Empire suffered such devastating blows 

The role of the United States as China was carved up into 
spheres of foreign influence remained that of a bystander 
Washington watched these developments with apparent equa 
nitnuy Overtures from Great Britain tor concerted action to 
safeguard the old principle of equality of trade were bluntly 
rejected by President McKinley in March 1898 There was no 
warrant he stated m lus reply to the British government for 
anj departure from the traditional American policy of avoid 
ing interference or connection with European complications 
Nine months later m his annual message to Congress he de 
dared that there did not appear to be any prospect of our 
trade being prejudiced through exclusive treatment in the 
newly leased foreign territories Assurances hgainst any such 
discrimination obviated the need of our country becoming 
an actor in the scene 

Nevertheless there was a feeling in some quarters that the 
United States could not remain aloof indefinitely and concern 
over possible foreign monopolies in the Chinese market gradu 
ally awoke more interest in the affairs of eastern Asia Our 
commerce had not liv ed up to mid-century expectations The 
value of exports to China had risen to some §12 000000 an 
nually but this represented only about 2 per cent of our total 
exports The China trade was proportionately less important 
than vt had been before the Cvnl War and it was appsoxt 
mated in value by our growing commerce with Japan Most of 
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die old American firms doing business in China had failed or 
withdrawn; there had been a startling decline in our shipping; 
we were playing a very small pai t in railroad, mining or other 
industrial developments, and total American investments in 
China were less than §25,000,000, including mission property. 
The threat of exclusion fi om the Chinese market was all that 
was necessary, however, to revive the old concept of its tre- 
mendous potentialities for future development. 

A series of articles in the Noith Amcncan Review in the 
early months of 1S9S called graphic attention to "Our Future 
in the Pacific,” “America’s Interests in China” and "America’s 
Opportunity in Asia ” Could die United States stand aside 
while our commercial rivals preempted die field and set up 
dieir own monopolistic controls? “The markets of the Orient," 
wrote Charles Dcnby, Jr , a secretary of legation in Peking, 
“are die heritage of her merchants, and the time will inevitably 
come when the voice of the Republic will be heard in oriental 
courts with the same accent of authority as m the common- 
wealths of South America ” 

Commercial newspapers, eagerly camassing outlets for what 
appeared to be a growing surplus of manufactured goods re- 
sulting from our phenomenal industrial expansion, looked to 
China as holding out gi eater possibilities for trade than any 
other part of the world. An article in the Journal of Comrncicc 
flatly stated that if we could circumvent our rivals in the Far 
East and gain more ready access to the Chinese market, the 
problem of disposing of our manufactures would be largely 
solved. At die annual meeting of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, deeply concerned with the development of for- 
eign trade, speaker after speaker demanded strenuous efforts 
to develop our commerce in the Pacific and called for govern- 
ment support. 

The New \ orh Chamber of Commerce sent a memorial to 
President McKinley urging immediate action. “The adminis- 
tration at Washington,” it stated, "seems to be supine about 
the present menace to these important interests of our citizens 
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in China.’ Similar action was taV.cn by other chambers of com 
merce and boards of trade, including those of Philadelphia, 
Boston Baltimore San Francuco and Seattle U would be an 
exaggeration to suggest that the entire country had suddenly 
become aroused to the need for protecting our interests m 
China, yet the policies being pursued by Great Untiin and 
Russia, Cermany and France, caused widespread concern at 
lean m commcrcnl circles. Newspapers were generally agreed 
as interpreted m a leading article m the Citernry Digest as 
early as January 189S, that the scramble for exclusive privileges 
in China was a conscious or an instmemc mote of all Europe 
against all America tn competition for the markets of the 
world ' The tiaUmorc Sun sounded a more belligerent note 
If American interests or Ametican citizens arc threatened by 
complications in the Fast tins country will know how to pro* 
tea them and maintain its own dignity 
Against this background of apparent break up in China and 
mounting concern in commercial circles over what tt might 
mean to American prospects for trade war with Spam suds 
denlv and unexpectedly brought the United States to the very* 
shores of Aits as a result of the Baltic of Manila Bay At aj 
most cniied time in the history of the Far Fast we found our 
sehei almost fortuitously in a position to assert our national 
power in the Pacific as ne\er before If the American people 
were at first somewhat at a loss as to what s*e were doing in 
the Philippines our histone interest in Pacific expansion and 
«n Chinese markets soon convinced them that the opportunity 
offered for strengthening our position in Asia was one that 
could not be neglected 

The booming guns of Dewey j battleships an enthusiastic 
senator proclaimed m the exciting summer of ijSg8 * sounded 
a new note on the Pacific shores a note that has echoed and 
re-echoed around die world and that note is that we ire on the 
Pacific that we arc there to stay, and that we are there to pro- 
tea our rights promote our imerots, and get our share of the 
trade and commerce of the opulent Orient ” 
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Only a handful of ambitious expansionists had foreseen the 
opportunities that war with Spam might open up for what 
Secietary of State John Hay was to call “our Pacific work” 
The occupation of the Philippines, however, did not fall 
wholly outside the pattern of earlier advances into tins part of 
the world. We have seen that settlement of the west coast was 
in some degree motivated by the desire to win maritime con- 
trol of the Pacific and thereby dominate Far Eastern trade 
Seward had purchased Alaska as a diawbiidge between Amer- 
ica and Asia Our ties with the Hawaiian Islands, which were 
finally to be annexed in the summer of i8g8, had been first 
formed because of their importance as a way station on the 
■ route to the Orient There was a deep stirring of imperialistic 
sentiment m the United States of the i8go’s, born of industrial 
jgrowth, the closing of the fiontier and an instinctive urge 
•toward further expansion There was a growing feeling that 
Americans, in Captain Alfied Thayer Mahan’s phrase, “must 
now begin to look outward ” And they looked toward the Pa- 
cific as the inevitable field for expansion largely because of 
the vast potentialities of the Chinese market. 

Business circles which had formerly opposed the war over 
Cuba because they were fearful of where the country’s 5m- 
peria istic sentiment might lead it, at once saw in possession 
° e Philippines a means to combat the threat to our inter- 
ests in ina resulting from the European powers’ establish- 
ment of exclusive spheres of interest. With the American flag 
flying within five hundred miles of Hongkong, the Join ml of 
Commerce confidently stated, our policy would in the future 
have something more than merely moral support.” The 

answer to the whole problem of keepino- rh' • ^ , 

thp j -r j xeepmg China s markets open, 

the Banker and Tradesman declared, “was given as European 

nations very well know, when Dewey entered Manila Bav and 
won his glorious victory ” It was , . an la a ^ and 

onlv wav ~ 1 constantly reiterated that the 

» China was 
in Far Eastern politics 

that occupation of the Philippines at last made feasible 
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James J Hill declared that the people who controlled the 
trade of the Orient held die purse strings of the world Frank 
A VanderUp, at this time Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
mote in an article in the Century that the Philippines were 
the key to the Orient and Senator Lodge earned through the 
argument in stating that Manila was the great prize and the 
thing which will give us the eastern trade Even more repre 
sentjtise of what had become the new of the industrial 
interests largely dominating government was Mark Hannas 
forthright answer to those who combatted as selfish and ma 
temlistic the idea of holding the Philippines for the sake of 
trade with China If it is commercialism to want the posses 
sion of i strategic point gtnng the American people an op 
portumty to maintain a foothold in the markets of that great 
Eastern country he declared for God s sake let us hate com 
merciahsm 

The idealistic impulses of American missionaries furnished 
another link between the Philippines and China They saw 
the further extension of our influence in the Far East as aiding 
them in their immense task of bringing Christianity to the 
Chinese people They discovered the working of Ditine Prow 
dence in our new conquests Every American missionary from 
whom 1 have heard m recent months Dr J H Barrows wrote 
in die Inferior, has thanked God that the American flag has 
entered the Far East Just as the Philippines were to be a base 
for our trade with China so were they to be the gateway for 
missionary enterprise There was as fervid support for the 
imperialism of righteousness as for die imperialism of commer 
cial power 

Other factors entered into the final decision of President 
McKinley to retain the Philippines There were questions of 
naval strategy and of the balance of Pacific power the influ 
cnie of imperialistic expansion for us own sake and a wholly 
sincere belief that the United States could not shirk the duties 
and responsibilities imposed upon it by the victory of Manila 
Bay If the islands had been returned to Spam, the end result 
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might well have been their purchase by Germany, or, in the 
event o£ Filipino rebellion, their seizure by that ambitious 
power. But McKinley, too, recognized the importance of mat- 
ters of trade and commerce. "Incidental to our tenure in the 
Philippines,” he wrote his peace emoys after eloquently dwell- 
ing upon our national obligations, "is the commercial oppor- 
tunity to which American statesmanship cannot be indifferent.” 

There was strong opposition to our venture in imperialism 
and consequent entanglement in Far Eastern politics. A sharp 
division of opinion in the Senate corresponded to opposing 
views in die country as a whole. Only alter what Senator 
Lodge, arch-expansionist, declared to be die sdffest polidcal 
batde of his experience, was the treaty annexing the Philip- 
pines finally approved. The basic argument of the anri-im- 
perialists was that colonial possessions could in no way be 
reconciled with democratic ideals and the republican form of 
government, but they also sought to combat the proposition 
that possession of the islands would promote trade in eastern 
Asia. Senator Caitery declared it to be absurd on the ground 
that few American products went to Asia because they were not 
wanted there, while western Europe took nine-tenths of our 
exports because of its need for diem. He was not concerned 
over the scramble for concessions in China. “It is manifest," he 
stated, "that if we want markets for our surplus manufactures, 
our surplus cereals, all that we cannot consume, we must send 
them to the people who will consume them.” 

These were negative arguments, however. They lacked die 
driving force and imaginative appeal of those which connected 
possession of the Philippines with an eSecthe challenge to 
European trade rivalry in China. The American public was 
swung to support of the Senate’s action in upholding the treaty 
with Spain by the more glowing appeals to manifest desdny 
made by such forthright imperialists as Senator Beveridge. 

“The Philippines are ours forever,” this young Indianan 
declared in a speech, in January. 1900, which grandiloquently 
expressed the expansionist fervor of the day. **. . . And just be- 
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vond the Philippines ire Chinas illimitable markets We lull 
not retreat from eulier Our largest trade must henceforth 
be with Asia The Pacific is our ocean And the Pacific is die 
ocean o£ the commerce of the future Most future isars util be 
conflicts for commerce The power that rules the Pacific there 
fore is the power that rules the world And with the Philip- 
pines tint power is and will forever be die American 
(Republic, 

It may well be debated whether die annexation of the islands 
was actually a move made in the interests of supporting our 
policy in China or whether it resulted solely from that cosmic 
tendency toward imperialism which was so powerful an im 
pulse throughout the world at the close of the nineteenth cen 
turj So eager an expansionist as Captain Mjihan spoke of the 
nation as staggered for an instant byTproposinon so entirely 
unexpected and novel as Asiatic dominion But however for 
tuitous the occasion for winning control of the Philippines 
our new Pacific advance was clearly a projection of those forces 
which for over a century had led us closer and do er to the 
shores of Asia Popular support for retaining the islands W3r 
certainly greatly influenced perhaps more than by any other 
single consideration by the idea that their possession would 
enable us to safeguard our interests in China at a time when 
they appeared to be so gravely jeopardized by that country $ 
threatened partition among the European powers 

Such an interpretation of imperialism in the Pacific u not 
invalidated because our actual trade with China was so rela 
tively slight in 1S9S nor because so few people were actively 
concerned m its development As already suggested our na j 
uonal interest in China has for over a century been largely* 
based upon the tremendous potentialities of her markets and 
an almost mystical faith m the promise of her national ad 
vance In not wanting to be shut out from China we hav e been , 
consistently dazzled by great expectations 
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In so far as public attention was directed toward die Far Last 
in die immediate aftcmiadi of the Spanish War, it was ab- 
sorbed by the bitter struggle in which the United States un- 
expected!) found itself engaged in the Philippine Islands. The 
Filipinos had not shown themselves to be quite so happy over 
the extension of American rule as the imperialists had fondly 
hoped. They were prepared to fight for their independence, 
however hopeless dieir cause, and die military’ conquest of die 
islands was somedung on which most Americans had not 
counted. While die policy on which we had embarked w as 
generally supported, it still awoke vehement criticism among 
the anti-imperialists There was also a v ery definite cooling off 
in die popular ardor for further involvement in Asiatic politics 
In circles direedy concerned with trade, however, consider- 
able agitadon continued for direct action to combat the pos- 
sible partition of the Chinese Empire among our commercial 
rivals The proposals put forward by Great Britain in favor of 
what was already' being called “the open door" had received 
a good deal of support in leading newspaper editorials as early 
as September 1S98. As interpreted by die press, die real danger 
in die Chinese situation came from Russia, whose persistent 
advance in Manchuria appeared to foreshadow’ imperialistic 
control over all north China. It was urged that the United 
States assume its share of responsibility not only in safetruard- 
ing equality of trade within the Chinese Empire, but in even 
"—general support/of Anglo-Saxon principles and tradi- 
tionSf The New York Times criticized the McKinley adminis- 
tration on the ground that our interest in China had "not been 
intelligently’ represented or adequately appreciated by the 
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btate Department* The tYeto 1 ork Sun stated emphatically 1 ! 
that there should be more effective recognition of the com? 
plcte solidarity of interests ’ with England The Commercial 
Advertiser also stressed the principle of Anglo-Saxon coopera , 
Uon and the Philadelphia Record specifically urged President | 
McKinley to act 'with Great Britain m opening up Chinese | 
ports to world trade 

Further support for this point of new was derived from the 
propaganda of L ord Charles Bc resford who visited this coun 
try early in iBgg_after a tour of the Fir East as delegate of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce of Great Britain' In public 
speeches magazine articles and interviews with the press this 
super salesman for British interests in China employed all his 
persuasive powers to arouse greater popular interest in this 
country for the Open Door Just what did he contemplate 5 la 
means that England, America Germ tnv and Japan Reresforctt . 
wrote, shall, b) an agreement maintain free and eepot comt 
tnercnl relations for all time m the Orient If such 3 policy 1 
svere not adopted he warned Russia svould soon become all 
powerful m north China there would be a general scramble 
over the rest of the helpless empire and the United States 
would lose out completelv m the future development of the 
Chinese market ^ 

The public as a whole, disillusioned over our adventure m 
the Philippines was not greatly impressed A few more me 
monals from business groups, especially those concerned With 
the cotton trade were forwarded to Washington in support of 
such schemes But other matters claimed national interest. It 
was actually as an almo*t complete surprise that toward the 
dose of 1890 the public learned that 'secretary of State John 
Hay was prepared to fulfill the promise of our expansion to 
the shores of Ana by intervening more directly than ever be 
fore in Far Fastern politics The Literary Dig est, in its issue 
of Nove mber 18 iSq q referred to a widely credited report 
of a definite move to ensure the Op**n Door that has brought 
to public attention a development of world politics and mter 
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national commerce that has been little thought of in tin's 
country 

It was not to take the form of concerted action with Great 
Britain. John Hay should undoubtedly have favored such a 
policy. He was always a strong Anglophile There was also 
support for a cooperatise approach to the problem from so 
influential a political leader as Sen ator _ _Lodge. “I should be 
glad to base the United States say to England," he had writ- 
ten Hay while the latter was still serv ing ns our ambassador in 
London, "that wc would stand b\ her in her declaration that 
the ports of China must be opened to all nations equally or to 
none. . . But Hay was compelled to realize that in spite of 
newspaper editorials urging Anglo-American rapprochement, 
only independent action could hope to command popular ap- 
proval. The American people were not likely to fas or a poliq- 
that seemed to be taken under British pressure or could pos- 
sibly be interpreted as pulling British chestnuts out of the fire. 
Moreover, it was more thoroughly in keeping with our historic 
policy toward China to insist on the basic principle of equal- 
ity of trade on our own account. 

The steps whereby Hay reached the decision to state his 
Open Door poliq-, all unknown to the public, make a curious 
story. For however strong die underlsang forces that made this 
projection of our influence in Asia such a natural development, 
the notes themseh es were inspired by two advisers to the Secre- 
tary of State whose views may well have reflected the influence 
of British agitation for the Open Door. These men -were Wil- 
liam W. RockhiH, an American who had diplomatic experience 
in the Far East and was serving as a special consultant for the 
State Department on Chinese affairs, and an English friend, 
A- E- Hippisley, who happened to be in Washington on his 
v.ay home from service in the Chinese customs inspectorate. 

It was Hippislq-’s original suggestion, convq-ed to the Secre- 
tary of State with Rockhill’s strong endorsement, that the 
United States should assume leadership in meeting the prob- 
lem of China by itself seeking an international guarantee that 7 
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there would be no interference with foreign trade m the van 
ou* powers spheres of influence Hay at first hesitated ' I am 
full) awake to the great importance of an hat you say and am 
more than ready to act he answered Rockhil! on August 7 
1899 But the senseless prejudices in certain sections of the 
Senate and people compel us to mote with great caution 
This was an obi ions reference to the amt British feeling which 
Hay thought would cause any such move to bp interpreted as ! 
playing into Great Britain s hands But Hippisley was not to 1 
be discouraged by such nervous forebodings He argued that 
political capital could be made out of the issue if it were han 
died carefully The public need know nothing of the steps 
taken by the Secretary of State till the negotiations have been 
consummated he suggested and the announcement then 
that the United States had secured China s independence and 
so serted the cause of peace and civilization would be a trump 
card for the Administration and crush all the life out of the 
anti imperialist agitation of Bryan Crokcr ft Co 
Whatever the force of these arguments Hay became con 
vmccd that the time for action had come He asked Rockhil} 
still serving as tire intermediary for Hippisley s views to draw 
up draft in.tmctiom lor our foreign pm ova incorporating the 
proposed policy Rockhtll did so at once, embodying m this 
document almost word for word a memorandum Hippisley 
had submitted with his last letter It was approved by both 
Secretary Hay and President McKinley and on September 6 
these instructions were dispatched to London St Petersburg 
and Berlin and a month later, tn Pans Rome and Tokyo 
Fach of the several powers was asked to adhere to a threefold 
declaration of policy 

First [That it) will in no wive interfere with any treaty 
port or any vested interest within any so-called sphere of in 
fiuence or leased territory it may have in China 

Second That the Chinese treaty tariff of the tune being 
, shaft apply to all merchandise landed or shipped to all such 
pom as are within said sphere of influence (unless they be 
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‘free ports'), no matter to what nationality it may belong, and 
that duties so leviable shall be collected by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. 

“Third: That it will levy no higher harbor dues on vessels 
of another nationality frequenting any port in such ‘sphere’ 
than shall be levied on v essels of its own nationality, and no 
higher railroad charges over lines built, controlled, or operated 
within its ‘sphere’ on merchandise belonging to its citizens or 
subjects of odier nationalities tiansported through such 
‘sphere’ than shall be le\ ted on similar merchandise belonging 
to its own nationals transported over equal distances.” 

These were the original Open Door notes They were so 
highly limited in their scope that they clearly recognized ex- 
isting spheres of influence, and they made no suggestion what- 
soever of safeguarding China’s political independence. They 
said nothing about equality m so far as it related to industrial 
Vgr railroad concessions 

The influence of Great Britain in the evolution of our policy 
is dearly apparent. It is highly repealing to realize how the 
notes to the powers, so generally credited to John Hay himsdf, 
were inspired, if not actually written, by a British subject vis- 
iting in Baltimore. Nevertheless the United States had acted 
independently, and the principles that Hay sought to establish 
were in complete conformity with American doctrine through- 
out the nineteenth century. Hay’s objective was to thwart dis- 
crimination against American trade from any quarter, and 
there were no distinctions in the requests he made to the pow- 
ers ’. Where Great Britain had perhaps hoped to draw the 
United States into a common policy primarily directed against 
Russia, it was now made dear that we were playing no favor- 
ites and sought the same assurances of trade equality from 
everyone. It was this which gave the Open Door notes their 
real validity. Moreover, the step which Hay had taken would 
hardly have been feasible had not the recent extension of our 
influence in eastern Asia given him the authority to take sudr 
an independent stand. 
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After the di$pa£ch^ot the notes RockhiU commented hope > 
fully that they v» til undoubtedly help to insure for the time I 
being, the integrity of the Chinese Empire But despite hist 
assertion of this more ambitious goal it should be reiterated! 
that the original notes themselves s aid-nothing ol Chinese inJ 
de pendence Torall the interest it was to cxaic and the im \ 
portance of the developments that Honed from its first an j 
noiinrcment the Open Door policy as formula led m 1R99 wasj 
only a restatement of principles that had first been written 
into the Treaty of Wanglua o\cr halt a century earlier and I 
again and again reaffirmed by our mid century envoys m 
China 

There was a marked reluctance on the part of the powers 
to accept even such limited commitments They had no desire 
to subscribe to what was for them in effect a self-denying ordi 
nance in respect to any future plans they might Invc for thur 
spheres of influence and leased urmones But no one of them 
quite dared to betray what it might be contemplating by an 
outright refusat to accept the American proposals The replies 
which Secretary Hay received were couched in evasive and 
somewhat ambiguous terms lien the British answer exempt 
mg Hongkong from anv application of the new principle was 
any tiling but enthusiastic while that of Russia was so equivocal 
that only by the broadest stretch of the imagination could it 
be considered acceptance at all Ironically enough the reply 
of Japan perhaps went furthest m accepting the principles 
which Hay had advanced Still an i nnocent onl ooker on in 
t crrmional affairs, as one of her statesmen phrased it Japan 
did not hesitate to endorse a policy which would prevent her 
European rivals from monopolizing Chinese trade or partition 
mg the empire while she was still too weak to claim a share in 
the plunder 

Hay refused to be discouraged by the ambiguities of the 
powers answers He decided to ignore the strings attached to 
thetr acceptance of his program and to make the most of what 
he had in hand Hoping to win such strong public support for 
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his policy, at home and abroad, that no nation would in the 
future dare to do violence to the principle of the Open Door, 
he announced publicly, o n March so, lgoo, that he had re- 
ceived satisfactory assurances from all the governments to 
which he had addressed his notes, and that in each case the 
assent to his proposals was 'Tina! and definitive.” v 
j Whatever the reservations in the minds of European states- 
men, the American public generally accepted Hay's achieve- 
ment at its face value It was haded as an outstanding triumph 
'for American diplomacy , not onlv guaranteeing our trade in 
China “the fair field and no favor” which had always been our 
principal objective in the Far Fast, but also ensuring the 
Middle Kingdom against any further attacks upon irs sover- 
eignty A move which at one and the same time promoted 
American commercial interests and demonstrated our friend- 
ship for the Chinese people created a warm glow of satisfac- 
tion over die new direction in which our foreign policy was 
moving. Party lines were broken in the chorus of approval that 
greeted Hay’s announcement Even anti-imperialist opponents 
of the McKinley administration could find hide fault with a 
program that appeared to commit the United States to noth- 
ing, while vigorously asserting our new role as a world power. 

One of the most important diplomatic negotiations of our 
time,” the Journal of Commerce stated while the Chicago 
Herald declared even more expansively that ’’there has never 
been a more brilliant and important achievement in diplo- 
macy. The Aetr For/. Evening Post characterized the exchange 
f ot notes as “a noble work of peace” The Philadelphia Press 
expressed the opinion that history would record the agreement 
as a greater achievement and more important triumph than 
victory in the Spanish kVar— "it protects the present, it safe- 
guards die future, and it establishes die United States in an 
-impregnable position." The Nerc York Tribune, the Boston 
Transcript, the Chicago Evening Post were equally enthusi- 
astic, adding their editors’ conviction that, with its nevv power 
and influence in Asia, die United States would be able to up- 
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hold us policy should any nation m the future dare to dis 
regard it 

Almost alone among the nations important papers the 1 
Spri ngfield Repu blican raised the question as to what had ac 
tually been accomplished It had no criticism of the Open Door 
notes, the) could do no possible harm But to suppose that 
such assurances politely written and most blandly tendered 
really amount to anything m themselves this newspaper 
caustically stated 'seems rather funny Diplomacy has 
done nothing to change the situation while the government 
has gone far toward placing itself m a position where to be 
consistent it must guarantee by military force the political 
integrity of China or share m a possible partition Underneath 
this shosw concern for the interests of American trade and 
commerce in the Far East there is a steady movement toward 
militarism 

At the very tune that Secretary Hay was making his tn 
umphant announcement of the powers acceptance of the Open 
Door a crisis was rapidly developing within China that was to 
subject his policy to its first critical test In a fierce wave of 
resentment against the ceaseless pressure of the western pow 
ers ilvit seirure of territory and interference m internal af 
fairs a popular movement had Oared up in north China to rid 
the country onre and for .ill of the presence of the foreign 
devils Bands of Chinese looselv organized in such secret so- 
cieties as that of the Fists of Righ teous Harmony more popu 
latly known as Bo-cers toolTup arms to dme the barbarians 
into the sea Foreign property and foreign hses were endan 
gered as nev er before in all the history of the relations between 
China and the western world 

This new upsurge of anti foreign feeling was largely due to^ 
the continual interference with name customs for which both 1 
western business interests and western missionaries were re * 
sponsible The budding of railroads and telegraph lines in 
such callous disregard of the people s sensibilities as often to 
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disuub ancestral burial sites, liad awakened the superstitions 
fears of the ignorant and intensely conservative peasants. The 
establishment of churches and mission 'chools had defied na- 
me religions belief in the way of Confucius and the rule of 
Buddhist and Taoist gods. Despairing of help from their own 
corrupt and decadent "merriment, the Boxers turned against 
all foreigners in vengeful fury Their armed bands roamed the 
countryside, at first burning the property and taking the lives 
of “secondary devils," the name Chinese converts to Chris- 
tianity, but soon attacking the mission stations themselves with 
fire and sword. 

"Peking, Tientsin, and Paotingfu," read a contemporary ac- 
count of conditions in the spring of 1900, "arc encircled by 
bands of maddened and fanatical people whose numbers are 
swollen by an excited crowd of vagabonds, and who, being 
maintained by leaders in high position, rob. pillage, burn and 
kill as they pas< For the moment their activity is directed 
against Chinese converts, Catholic and Protestant. . . . They 
do not conceal their object to get rid of all foreigners ... by 
means of a destruction of religions missions and a general in- 
surrection against European and American icsidcnts . . . and 
on their flags they now assert they act by imperial command.” 

The E mpr ess Dowag er T ru Hsi, crafty, willful and imperi- 
ous, had virluallC'dcposcd The Emperor, after a short-lived 
period in which he had tried to introduce a program of con- 
structive reform, and there was little question that the Boxers 
had her secret sympathy. Their movement had originally been 
anti-dynastic, as well as anti-foreign and anti-Christian, grow- 
ing as it did out of universal discontent and impoverishment 
among the Chinese masses. Tru Hsi hoped by espousing it to 
divert wholly against the western barbarians any attacks that 
might otherwise be made upon the Manclnis She knew her 
own position on the Dragon Throne was none too secure. And 
she was still as anti-foreign herscH as she had been in days past. 
Nothing would have pleased the Empress Dowager more than 
to have the Boxers rid the country of all foreigners. She half 
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believed in the superstitious rigmarole winch they claimed 
rendered them immune from foreign bullets While she did 
not quite dare openly and frankly to adopt their cause for 
she knew the heavy hand of the powers, she neiertheless gave 
their leaders aid and encouragement She replied evasively to 
the protests that the Imperial Government was doing nothing 
to maintain order When compelled to go through the motions 
of issuing decrees to the prov incial officials for suppressing dts 
order, she couched her orders in such ambiguous terms that 
they felt more than justified in doing nothing whatsoever to 
check the growing rebellion 

The situation came to a head in I nchin g, during lune iq qo 
P owerful Boxer forces armed with swords and spears wear 
mg flaming red sashes bum into the Tatar City Foreign 
buildings were plundered and put to the torch over two thou 
sand Chinese converts massacred the chancellor of the Jipan 
ese legation and the German minister assassinated and siege 
laid to the legation quarter where the foreigners had hastily 
taken refuge The Empress Dowager made no effort to main 
tam order While professing herself hclples* to control matters 
she was actually encouraging the Boxers A contemporary Chi 
nese diary tells \ tv idly of the flaming hatred of the Old Buddha 
for the foreigners and her desire to see them all exterminated 
On one occasion the Boxer bombardment of the legations sud 
derdy came to a stop Had Tin list finally intervened in the 
foreigners behalf? No— the sound of the firing had disturbed 
die ladies of the court picnic! mg m the palace gardens 

When die first reports of the uprising readied the United 
States Secretary Hay at once instructed our minister in I’ck 
mg E. H Conger to take wh never steps appeared necessary 
to safeguam American lives and American property At the 
same time he made it clear that the United States had no idea 
of allowing disorders m China to become a pretext as they 
had so ofipn m the past for imposing new demands upon the 
Chinese government American policy Conger was told hid 
no other objective than to protect with energy American in 
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it. rests.” In pursuing such a goal, lie was further instructed, he 
should act at all times independciuly’F.xi.cpi in cases of abso 
lute necessity, he teas not even to participate in any joint 
piotcsts to the Imperial Government Above all. Secretary Hay 
emphatically declared, "there must he no alliances” The old 
cooperative policy among the powers appealed to have been 
wholly abandoned rn line with the new attitude represented 
liy the Open Door notes. 

The deepening crisis in Peking soon placed a somewhat dif- 
ferent complexion on affairs "Situation worse,” the American 
minister cabled just before the Dovers finally closed rn on the 
legation quarter "It is possible ve may be besieged in Pekin, 
with railroads and telegraphs cm In that case, I ask, as my 
colleagues are doing, that necessary instructions be given Ad- 
miral [in command of American naval forces] to concert with 
other chiefs of squadron at Tabu to take necessary measures 
warranted by the situation to eventually deliver Pekin.” A few 
days later he cabled again, asking permission to join the en- 
voys of the other powers in seeking an imperial audience, and 
to participate in whatever other joint steps might be taken for 
their mutual protection. "Answer quick,” he urged. 

Hay at once cabled the necessary permission, and waited, 
anxiously, for the next word fiom the Chinese capital. None 
came. The Boxers had broken all communications Day fol- 
lowed day with no news at all from the besieged legations 
Rumors from the treaty ports Hooded the wot Id The Boxers 
iad shattered the defenses of the legation quarter and de- 
mohshed all foreign buildings They had taken the foreigner 
themsehes captive. They had massacred them all in cold blood 
A 1 hope was finally given up for the lives of the Europeans 
an mericans in Peking, and in London plans tvere made 
for a memorial service to be held in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

At this point Secretary’ Hay received through devious chan- 
nels a cipher message from the American minister. It brought 
a quick surge of relief to the entire country, to the entire 
world, and yet it also crystallized new fears. "For one month 
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v><i hast b een besieged m British l egation under continued^ 
sTIot andstiell Irom Chinese' troops, Conger reported on July 
17 Quiet relief only can present general massacre 
Plans for relief had already been initiated Foreign troops 
were gathered at Tientsin and preparations started for a pos 
sible allied military expedition to Peking Uncertainty o\er 
what was actually happening in the capital the ambiguous 
attitude of the Imperial Government and the general com 
plcxuics of the situation had led how ev cr to prolonged delay 
tn setting these plans m motion A small contingent of some 
rooo troops had on one occasion ads meed inland but the 
threatening attitude of the Cluncsc had caused it to withdraw? 
Until mid July indeed the United States still hoped that ac 
tire hostilities could be asotded When the forces of the other 
powers occupied the Tahu forts in startling parallel to events 
»n the 1850s the American nasal commander would take no . 
part m the operation Unlike Co mmodore TatnaJ I he ignored 1 
the appeal that b lood was thicker than water and inter 1 
preted literally his orders not to make war on the Chinese 
\et forthright action to raise the siege at Peking soon be 
came essential if the foreigners were to be rescued The Em 
press Dowager protested that intersention was not necessary 
for their safety but she gave no assurances that the siege would 
be lifted Nor could her promise to bring the foreigners to 
Tientsin under official escort made only as preparations for 
the relief expedition neared completion be believed when she 
was known to be secretly conniving with the Boxer leaders 
After word reached Tientsin from the American minister that\ 
to leave the legations was to face certain death a final de 1 
cision was reached to advance on Peking The relief expedition j 
at last got under way on August \ 

The United States reiterating that its sole object was the res 
cue of the legations was now fully committed by force of 
circumstance to joint action It contributed some a 500 men 
to the total allied forces of 19000 The largest contingent was 
8000 Japanese troops the Tokyo government cooperating 
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been under uuernmtcnt attack borne 7b of die defenders lud 
been killed and 179 wounded Ml had suffered cruel privation 
Imn^ on a scant) diet of nee and hoi sc flesh U was almost as 
if by miracle that they had sunned 

The principal concern of both the kmuttan people and! 
their government in regard to these dramatic happemn ,s inn 
China had been the fate of the besieged foreigners in Peking j 
Secretary Hay remained determined however to do everythin/ 
possible to present die Boxer Rebellion from being made tful 
occasion for either war against China or new demands upon! 
her government that would reuse the danger of partuioii rhjJ 
Ope n Door was at sta ke The full force of American diplomacy] 
lo be thrown behind us maintenance by bolding the jkiw J 
ers t 0 full responsibility for svhat Has hid uuerpreted as their j 
acceptance of lus proposals of tin prcuous year 

With this end m view a further dceliration of just where 
the United States stood was made in a circular sent to the sev 
eral powers on July j^lt went beyond a reaffirmation of the 
Open Door Hay took the further logical step of declaring it to 
be American policy to sustain China s independence by limit 
mg intervention in the existing emergency to the restoration • 
of order and the protection of our treaty rights^The United 
States intended die Secretary of State declared to seek a solu 
uon of the situation which would bring about permanent 
peace and safety to China preserve Chinese territorial and/ 
administrative entity protect all n his guarantcul by treaty] 
and international law and safeguard for the world the pnn j 
ciple of equal and impartial trade with all parts of the Chinese 
Empire 

This assertion of our national interest in Chinese affairs] 
"cm much further than the original Open Door notes The] 
emphasis upon preserving Chinas independence was a f-irj, 
more challenging statement of American policy Secretary! 1 
Mays primary objective was still that of safeguarding ourj 
commercial interests in eastern Asia To uphold the existing]-! 
Chinese government however weak it might be W3S die best) 
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possible means of assuring equality of trade^Yet the fact re- 
ins at ie promotion of our oun interests through this 
association of Chinese independence and the Open Door also 
conformed to tire best interests of China. 
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We were later to give full proof of our good faith in this re 
gard by remitting our share of the Boxer funds to the Imperial 
Government for the promotion of education Nevertheless u 
was the mutual suspicions of the powers and their entangle 
ment m the power politics of Europe that really saved China 
in this emergency rather than anything said or done by Secre 
tary Hay He had found it difficult to exercise even the limited 
measure of influence that he did because of the rather lube 
warm attitude at home toward his policy v ”The public ap-i 
proved of the Open Door and preservation of Chinese inde 
pendence Yet when the question arose of keeping in Peking the 
troops which the Secretary of State believed essential to im 
press upon the powers that we meant business it balked Our 
forces had to be withdrawn for fear of possible political reper 
cussions m an election year A first proof was given of the 
reluctance of the American people however willing to accept 
the Open Door in theory to run any risk in us support 
Secretary Hay was so thoroughly disillusioned bv this ex*, 
perience that by Nov ember ityo o ht appears to have been ready 
to abandon the bum premises of lus entire policy Under pres j 
sure from the War and Navy Departments he instructed our 
minister m Peking to seek to obtain for the United States a 
naval base and territorial concession at Samsah Bay in the 
province of Fukicn^A demand so at variance with our tradi 
tional attitude toward China was not pressed through how 
ever and one of the reasons for withdrawing it was objections 
from Japan After suavely pointing out that anv such conces 
non would run counter to the declared policy of the United 
States not to make the Boxer Rebellion a pretext for seeking 
territorial grants from China the Tokyo government declared 
that Fukien was within ns sphere of influence and the^pro^" 
posed concession would violate Japanese treaty rights 
With the possible exception of this abortive move our gen 
eral attitude toward China during the entire course of the 
Boxer troubles had on the whole demonstrated a very real 
sympathy for the Chinese people Still, our position in the Far 
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It was Pussia which roost seriously challenged the Open Doo: 
policy m the years immediately following the Boxer settlement 
The troops that had poured into Manchuria when disturbance. 1 
first Dared up in 1900 were not withdrawn when order wa: 
reestablished In complete control of the Manchurian railways 
as well as her leased territory on the I laotung Peninsula 
Russia gate esery sign of maneuvering for position to impose 
n ew demands upon China It was apparent that she had no 
idea of observing the principle of equality of trade tn any of 
the vast area north of the Great Wall where her influence W3s 
predominant 

Hay several times protested strongly against the presence of 
these Russian troops in Manchuria and the discrimination 
which was being practiced against American trade On each 
occasion he was assured that all military forces would be 
withdrawn and that Russia was not seeking exdusise com 
ttieroal privileges But there was no real change in policy at 
St Petersburg Hay fulminated hopelessly over trying to deal 
with a goi eminent with whom mendacity is a science At one 
meeting he told Count Cassini the Russian ambassador in 
Washington that tf the count s country continued on us course 
there would be nothing for the powers to do except take over 
control of other Chinese provinces This is already done 
Cassini stormed in reply to this veiled threat. China is dis 
membered and we are entitled to our share 

Under such circumstances there was little that our Secretary 
of State could accomplish As he had intimated to Japan the 
United States was not prepared to enforce us policy m the 
Far East by a demonstration of hostility toward any other 
pm%er He discouragedly wrote Theodore Roosevelt, now 
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President following the assassination of McKinley in 1901, that 
tiie United States might as ^ ell recognise Russia's "exceptional 
position in Manchuria and be done with it. Roosevelt was un- 
sw ing to accept so meekly what he regarded ns an attempt to 
organize China against American interests. "I have not the 

thft T^r °i J cctlon ’ bc t0 ^ Hay, “to the Russians knowing 
• C . C arous cd and irritated at their conduct 

" r hv na: at 1 d0n,t imend to w»y and that I am 
I I ^ \ Car S— S morc confident that this country would 
back me m going 10 an extreme in the matter." 

concern Vwi lc mcan . t 15 Hardly dear. There was little public 
less than some it * t m 1 * ia PP en in far-away Manchuria-even 
S \ CarS latcr ~ and Ha y wi far more realistic 

couM b?n ' thC Skuation than the President. There 
caTed in ZuT US *1 “T™ 5 in dle ™tter,” as he indi- 

to St Petersburg" “ I takf i^Jort StatC ? e P artment P rotcsts 
Russia Inmi’c n S \ V. f granted,” Hay stated, “that 

, *r *. dn,p,r”L^““ ** « “-»■* 

from the Peking m °' C * n 1 ®°^’ bou ' ever . to obtain assurances 
wTm at letrbeSm C r ment 11131 ° Ur P° sition Manchuria 

{under unquestioned ChmVe ** ” 

was negotiated wh.vt, 1 , ntro ' A new commeraal treaty - 

1 ° ur -SSShK r e reli ^ uta t of 

Door princinle in rh- ’ * d observ ancc of the Open 

to trade the Mandiuriardtkstmukden 011 ?^ " P 

the point of view of our mm™ • , . and Antu ug Prom 
theless a barren ach ^ “ 

gnp on all territory north of the r ° l R ^ sia s tightening 
better than Hay himself that it " aU * No ° ne realized 

Czar’s advance. 1 C0U d not possibly halt the 

condone further Russian advance' ^ l ° 

01m aggressive ambitions. This was r direcd y blockcd her 
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possibility that Japan might herself expand overseas and w in a 
foothold on the Asiatic continent would be fore\er gone The 
Japanese Empire would be at the mercy of an overwhelmingly 
powerful neighbor War was a more acceptable alternative 
than submission for a nation so determined to wm a larger 
place m the sun Having concluded an alliance with Great 
Britain which assured her of support should any other country 
come to Russia s assistance Japan was ready to accept the chal 
lenge of Czanst imperialism When peaceful negotiation failed 
to settle the issue she struck sw iftly and surelv I n circumstances 
that were to be strangely paralleled forty-odd vears later when 
the United States rather than Russia stood as the chief obstacle 
toher continental expansion Japan opened hostilities on Feb- 
tuary 8, 1904 with a surprise attack upon the Russian fleet at 
Port Arthur 

There was little realization in the United States at this time 
of Japan s ambition to wm political supremacy m eastern Am 
The Tokyo government had apparently accepted the Open 
Door policy No attempt was made during the Boxer Rebellion 
to secure special privileges from China and Japanese troops 
had acted with more restraint m Peking than those of several 
of the other powers The attack on Russia was consequently 
widely interpreted as a move to safeguard Chinas independ 
ence Where the United States hid stood aside Japan was 
Valian tly accepting the Czar s challenge to the Open Door 
policy 'There was no question of the United States taking any 
position other than one of neutrality, but a survey of news 
paper opinion upon the outbreak of war revealed overwhelm 
mg popular sympathy for Japan Conservative and liberal 
papers were in full agreement m their hope of quick defeat for 
Russia 

Japan is not only fighting the battle of progress and civiliza 1 
non the Journal 0/ Commerce declared She is standing 
2i the champion of commercial rights m whose maintenance no 
nation is so vitally interested as the United States In dlls'] 
war Russia stands for reaction and Japan for progress an edt j 
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tonal Jit thc'm'r.'m stated. "Thcotgani/atlun and control of t* 1 * 
millions of China by Ruvis is f tr more datigt runs to the mt 


of the world than would he thru control hr the Jajnnrw. 

President R noser tit fully 'hared this popular view of the 
issues at stake in the Far Kan Two days after the attait at 
Port Arthur, he wrote his wn how thorough!} pfeand he ' 1 ' El 
with To 5- y o’s first victory— ”} np'’n n p lay>m»..»nr JP ’!!'-■ 
cording to a later statement. lit even went *o far as to notih 
both Gentians and France that, should either of th'rn inters cue 
in the struggle. he was prepared "to *ide with Japan, and pro- 
ceed to whatever length was necessary in her behalf." I hrte 
no evidence that lie actually took such an unprecedented < f cp, 
yet our friendly attitude toward japan, and the role of Amer- 
ican bankets in financing Japan's v.-ar cflotts, made us almost a 


silent partners the A n glo-Ja pm •.* c.siiian ct\ 

At the same time, the State Department did everything po* 
sible to bolster the Open Door policy by seeking guarantee* 
from both Rus'ia and Japan that they would observe Chinas 
neutrality and "in all practicable v<..t\s her administrative en- 
\tity.” This was a funk gesture. Manchuria vvas the inevitable 
battleground of the war and each of the belligerents, as a 
Russian note bluntly stated, had to consider it< ovsn interest. 

japan's spectacular victories on both land and sea dampened 
the early enthusiasm for her cause. It vs as with shocked sur- 
prise that the American public suddenly real bed that Jap* ,n 
had become a powerful nation with political ambitions tlut 
might well run counter to everything for which the United 
States stood in the Far East. In decisively defeating Russia it 
was obvious that she would fall heir to the Russian position 
in Manchuria. Although the Tokyo government had given as- 
surances that it intended to restore tin’s area to China, the 
horrid doubt arose whether a completely’ victorious Japan 
would prove as solicitous over the Open Door as when Russia 
was swinging it shut. For all our original confidence in Japan's 
■od intentions, it began to be feared that her imperialist am- 
itions might prove quite as disturbing as those of the Czar. 
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Roosevelt s policy became one of seeking to m^ntam a bil 
ance of power in eastern Asia that should provide a more favor 
able basis for protecting our interests in China than too decisiw 
a victory for either Russia or Japan W uh such purposes in view 
perhaps quite as much as any more general interest in peace h< 
"as reads to mediate in the Russo Japanese conflict and 
through hi* good offices peace negoiianons were begun at Ports 
mouth New Hampshire in August 190-, While Japan was 
eventually induced to modify somewhat her original demand; 
upon Russia notably in regard to an indemnity the senlcmeni 
finally concluded represented a substantial Japanese triumph 
Russia was compelled to withdraw entirely from Korea surren 
der the southern half of the island of Sakhalin and hand ovei 
to Japan both her leased territory m the Liaotung Peninsula 
and all her railway holdings in south Manchuria Japan had 
almost overnight become a world power with a firm foothold 
upon die Asiatic mainland and a position that would enable 
her to exercise an important influence in the future political 
developments of the Pacific 

Having failed to secure recognition of China s rights during 
the war the United States could not block this substitution of 
Japanese for Russian controls in south Manchuria No protest 
"as made when the Tokyo government compelled China to 
sign new treaties acknowledging Japans title to the former 
Russian concessions nor were any objections raised when^il 
became quite clear that Japan intended to annex Korea In 
deed a bargain was stru ck in July 13 05 through a secret memo- 
randum signed by Secretary of Yfc mTaft and Foreign Minister 
haisura The United Stales tecogmied the transfer of Korea to 
Japanese suierainty m return for Japans disavowal of any 
aggressive designs upon the Philippines 1 / 

Three years later the ambiguities of our position were even 
more dearly demonstrated in the RootTakahira agreement of 
*908 his pact provided at one and the same tune for ac 
“ptance by the United States and Japan of the existing status 
quo in the general area of the Pacific and for the maintenance 
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of Hade equality v ithin a sovereign and independent China, 
lift the status rjit i> as tt applied to Manchuria tlrauicalK In 
fringed upon Chines political autho-ity north of the Great 
^\all 1 he l tutrt! s.us u'litr; to route to terms with 

Japan, rather than invistmg upon thr p-mciplcs Set K tars Ha) 
had aliened m ipoo Roosevelt was in retreat before Japanese 
aggression just as Hay !iad h-xti fumd to back down m the 
fare of Russian advance 1 Ilm I 'nit>-d States did rto: wholly 
abandon the Open Door Its m aintenance rontinued to be 
ill?. J h Co r y tjra 1 basis of our I'at bits tern police. But aT japan 
proceeded to annex Korea and further consolidate her position 
in Manchuria, we tacitly acquiesced in moves that were, in fact, 
definite violations of Chinese sovereignty 

How far *1 hcodorc Roo'cvdt had modified !m earlier ideas 
upon upholding the Open Door doctrine is graphical!-, revealed 
in a letter written two years after condus.on of the Root- 
Ta Lai lira agreement to his sticccssor , n t j ic white House. 
American policy, he told President Taft, should be the careful 
avoidance of any move that could possibly make the Japanese 
ee t nt the United States was hostile to them or a menace to 
their interests. Any alliance with Chinn for the protection of 
our mutual rights, he argued, would not be an additional 
strength to tins country but an obligation that we could not 
afford to assume, s- 


1 do "° l behcvc ’" Roosevelt stated emphatically in 1910. 
in our taking any position anywhere unless we can make stood; 
and as regards Manchuria, if dm Japanese choose to follow a 
course of conduct to which we arc adverse, we cannot stop it 
unless we are prepared to go to war. and a successful war about 
Manchuria would require a fleet as good as that of England, 
“ S ° 0d as tbat Germany. The Open Door 
T r 11 cxcdlent thi "S. and I hope it will be 

St h T ™ C fUlUrC ’ S ° far aS il bc maintained by 
mnerai d.piomauc agreement; but, as has been proved by the 

hcoi nr' , ManChUr!a> aHkc Undcr Russia and Japan, 
Open Door policy, as a matter of fact, completely disappears 
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as soon as a powerful nation determines to disregard it and ts 
willing to run the risk of war rather than forego us intention 
The realistic, and also prophetic nature of this statement 
hardlv needs comment Usually depicted as belligerently pre- 
pared to promote American interests at whatever risk Theo- 
dore Roosevelt reveals himself as strongly opposed to overseas 
comm Ilmen is thatjie did not feel the American people would 
uphold by force He wielded the big suck to show Japan 
that the United States could not be pushed around in the con 
troversy during these same veats over Japanese immigration 
into the United States but he did not favor an aggressive policy 
in support of Chinese sovereignty when Japan had so much 
more at stake than did the l/nued States 
Taft did not follow Roosevelts advice In the final result no 
more successful in upholding the Open Door than either Hay 
or Roosevelt he followed a course which established among 
all Japanese the idea that the United States was th& one ob-j 
Stacie in the path of their overseas expansion*- Coming into/ 
office at a time when matters of foreign trade and foreign m 
vestments were even more in the forefront of public interest 
than they had been at the close of the nineteenth century his 
administration sought to promote our commercial expansion 
by every means in its power'^Both in Manchuria and in China 
proper, dollar diplomacy lent active support to American 
business and financial interests 
These activities v ere also a means to a further end. The na 
Hons which financed the new railway and industrial projects m 
China were bound to exercise a predominant influence in that 
country The Taft administration sought American partici j 
pauon in all such undertakings so that the United States in I 
the phraseology of a Slate Department memorandum tn igog j 
would hav e more authority in political controversies tn that j 
country which will go far toward guaranteeing the preservation { 
of the administrative entity of China * We. had first reached i 
out tor mor e Political influe nce in th e Far East in or der to 
Safeguard our tra de~TV eTnow tried to expand~our industrial 
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st ~: in China as a jg_^ansj of strengthening political influenc e. 

E orts by American capitalists to promote die construction 
o railways in Manchuria opened this chapter in our Chinese 
policy. At the close of the Russo-Japanese war, the great rail- 
road builder E. H. Harriman, carried away by dreams of a 
roun -the-world transportation system wholly under American 
control, tried to obtain an interest in the Soudi Manchuria 
Railway from the Japanese government.^ ailing in this scheme, 
e en sought to secure concessions from the Chinese govern- 
ment to build a new hne more or less paralleling die South 

' an , HP 3 ' a o ent in these negotiations was Willard 
traight, for a time American consul at Mukden, and no one 
etter epitomized the new American spirit of commercial en- 
erprise. een, far-sighted, imaginative. Straight felt himself 
? ■ ° ' an ac i' ancc agent of capitalism on the new frontiers 

P, - 13 ’ <ln a & ene rous knight-errant figlidng die batdes of 
son a ° ains *j J a P an - H e was convinced that die concessions he 
sou h t would prove to be of equal benefit for die Chinese 
people and the United States. ^ 

ranhll^ ^ ^ attcm P t t0 secure the entry of American 

Tapan anri° an< * uri f fai]ed - It was naturally opposed by 
leSe of sf u CSP ' [C tbh Strai § ht appeared to be on the 

Department " U PP ort he b °ped to get from the State 
RooS?S,>r Wthdra ^ S a result of conclusion of die 
move as "a t e Straj ght angrily characterized diis 

3f T R ^^P^PS^3M£Jliunde£joj3£jaiiljUAhejloor 

plans Furdier tti tem P oran ty effectively blocked his 

po SS- 110 ”' ° f “ 

:omplete collapse. vt H thereupon caused their 

tion^nev^Sr ° f State in tbe Taft administra- 

ican investment in AfonSf ^ ^ P ossibUities ^r Amer- 
spposition, he evolved a scheme t0 C ° mbat J a P anese 
" or the commercial neutralization soon after coming into office, 
suggested, in He 

~ — “ at measures should be adopted 
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to bring the Manchurian highways and the railroads under 
an economic and scientific and impartial administration by 
some plan testing m China the ownership of the railroads 
through funds furnished for that purpose by the interested 
powers willing to participate 

Tim was an ambitious application of the Open Door prin 1 
ciple going touch further than anything Hay hid ever con 
tempi ated it was enthusiastically Imlcil in this country as 
' s tartling for its audaci ty and striking at the v ery.Jirar.tjif 
t he -Fnr fa siem Question fVhatevcr”tfie plan s theoretical 
'alue howevt vneuher Japan nor Russia had the slightest idea 
of giving up her special concessions in Manchuria in order 
to allow American participation in a general program of de 
■\dopment Both nations summarily rejected Knox s proposal 
The principal result of his attempted intervention in Many 
cliuriaj tangled railway politics was to bring Russia and! 
Japan so recently at war into one another $ arms m jomtk, 
opposition to the United States Nor was England allied to 
boih Russia and Japan prepared to support us There was/ 
nothing Knox could do but withdraw his suggestion 

In the meantime somewhat comparable problems of parttci 
pation in railway loans in China proper had aroused American 
interest Here again Willard Straight having become the 
Chinese representative of a group of New fork bankers was the 
spearhead of capitalist finance When it appeared that the 
United States might be frozen out of an international project 
for the construction of railways m Szechuan province mvolv 
«tig the so-called Hukuang loan he succeeded m prevailing 
upon President Taft to intervene directly on behalf of Amer 
ican rights ^ 

J have an intense personal interes t the President cabled 
to the Prince Regent of China m July 1509 m making the 
u «e ot American capital in the development of China an in 
strument for the promotion of the welfare of China and an 
increase in her material prosperity without entanglements or 
t^raung embarrassments affecting the growth of her mde 
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pendent political power and the preservation o£ her territorial 
integrity."^'"' 

Taft’s carefully phrased— and quite unprecedented— demand 
was based upon the ground that only American participation 
could assure China that her interests would be protected and 
the Open Door duly preserved The representatives of the other 
powers were not so confident of the purity of American motives. 
They found the United States, our minister in China reported, 
mrsuing “an active and aggressive policy, which is competitive 
f not hostile to all other foreign interests in China.” 'When 
lie Chinese government acceded to the President’s proposal, 
hey nevertheless had no alternative other than to admit 
American capital to the Huhuang loan A four-power financial 
sonsortium was organized, with the inclusion of American, 
British, French and German financial interests. It then went on 
from the Huhuang loan to arrange an even more ambitious 
undertaking for die reform of Chinesp^currency and vast in- 
dustrial developments in Manchuria. "When an agreement on 
this loan was Jpially readied with the Chinese government 
in April 1911, the hopes of Willard Straight and Secretary 
Knox soared. ’ 'Doll a iplomacyas^usufied _at_l ast,’ ’ the former 

wrote home exuhingly. ^ 

But these hopes were not to be realized. They ire re shattered 
in the first instance by a revolutionary upheaval in China, 
hardly foreseen by the international bankers, which overthrew 
die Mandiu dynasty and led in 1912 to die creation of the 
Chinese Republic To die events responsible for this cataclysm 
we shall leturn. Their immediate effect on the consortium was 
i to compel a complete readjustment of its plans and ju .involve 
\it in the most complicated political negotiations Proposals 
were made for an entirely new loan to the republican govern- 
\uient, and on their insistent demand, both Japan and Russia 
Were admitted to a reorganized banking group In the mean- 
time, however, a change in administration in the United 
States had brought up for reconsideration the whole question 
of our taking part in these transactions^ The result was Presi- 
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dent "Wilson s withdrawal of all official support for the proposed 
new loan and the consequent resignation of the American 
bankers from the six power consortium 

The basts for Wilsons action s\as that the conditions of the 
proposed loan, involving the right of the powers to supervise 
the collection of the taxes which were to serve as collateral 
appeared to touch very nearlv the administrative mdepcnd 
ence of China itself Whereas! aft had called upon the pnn 
ciples of the Open Door to force our participation in China s 
industrial development Wilson found in them a compelling 
reason for the United Siaies to abstain from any move along 
such lines restricting China s own freedom of action Our 
interests he stated emphatically are those of the Open 
Door,— a door of friendship and mutual advantage This is the 
only door we care to enter ^ 

The bankers welcomed rather than opposed Wilsons with 
drawal ol official support They were actually looking for a 
way out Their position in 1913 in trying to discover the atti 
tude of the new administration was that they would seek a 
share in Chinese loans only if the State Department definitely 
asked them to do so Their earlier ventures had not paid 
dividends The Taft administration had d riven them info 
the c onsortium m order to preserve American p olitical in 
guence m China They were themselves interested in immediate 
financial profits which were not forthcoming rather than m 
any vague future benefits to be derived from keeping an Amer 
lean finger in the Chinese pie 

Sometime later when the advantages gained by the other 
powers through their loans to China became more apparent 
President Wilson was to reverse his original stand He pro- 
moted American membership in a revived consortium m order 
that the United States might be in a more favorable position 
in respccyfo both ns political and economic interests in the 
Onent'-'liut m 1913 die consortium rTban policies led him 
to adopt a strictly hands-off policy^If the United States could 
not induce its commercial rivals to observe the principles btult 
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in <sn'?f ^ t ?^ Cn ^?° r doctr i ne < ^ at least would not join tliem 
financial pressure." C ™ n ' mS Chinese ^dependence through 

A^rLn° nar dipI ° maC) ’ ° f the Taft cra neither promoted 
W tW 0 Far EaSt nor succc eded in safeguard- 

already faUed^n’ “P^^h^iating^policy^thatJiad 
in intern nr ’ le . c )’ cJc of successive advances and repeats 

i S ° ma, ] ntain the Open Door had left the United 

TW had L J" ““ P ° Sitl ° n Ulat k had held in i 9 oV 
frmlel b ?° dismemberment of China, but foreign in- 

And in its chamn^ S °' erC) S nt V had by no means been halted. 
States found itself ° m *'? ° Cllincse independence, the United 
ol J^pan S1 ' a ' C,y dlallen Sed by die rising imperialism 
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"The awakening o£ the people o£ China to a consciousness of 
their possibilities under free government President Wilson 
declared trt hading the Chinese Revolution is the most sig-r 
ntficant if not the most momentous ei ent of our generation \ 
With this movement and aspiration the American people are I 
in profound sympathy 

Beyond the repudiation of dollar diplomacy however there 
vras no change in our Far Eastern policy Although the revolu 
non drew tighter our bonds with the Chinese people the 
United States was no more willing than it had been m the past 
to run the risks of possible war in upholding their independ 
ence. When Japan shortly seized upon the opportunity pro* 
sented by both the weakness of the new republic and the 
western worlds absorption in the First World War to renew 
her aggiessise advance on the Asiatic mainland we were not 
prepared to intervene beyond the stage ol diplomatic protests 
m support of our own treaty rights Our State Department was 
convinced as Acting Secretary of State Lansing replied to 
Chinese appeals for aid that it would be quixotic in die 
extreme to allow the question of Chinas territorial integrity 
to entangle the United States in international difficulties 

The movement to overthrow the Manchu dynasty was the 
culmination of the longstanding discontent of the Chinese 
masses that had already found expression in the temhle 
Taipmg Rebellion and the incensed fury of the Boxer uprising 
Unable either to offer any effective resistance to foreign exac 
ttons or to adjust itself as had Japan to the impact of western 
civilization the Chinese Empire had for more than a centurv 
been steadily losing bodi power and prestige More conserva 
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uvc even than the Chinese people, the Manchu rulers had 
shown themselves incapable of undci standing the modem 
world. Some reforms had been adopted and a hesitant begin- 
ning made toward establishing p.u hamcmary rule. But these 
moves came too late, and were carried forward too half-heart- 
edly, to create any real confidence in either the good faith of 
the Manchu dynasty or in its ability to meet effectively the 
challenge of westernization 

Tire revolutionary party was convinced that only the over- 
throw of the empire and establishment of a republic offered 
China any chance of taking its place m the march of modern 
progress Its leader. Sun Yat-sen, had for many years dreamed 
expansively of his country's great future as a democracy. Stu- 
dents, intellectuals and merchants were won to his cause by 
dieir despair over the slow progress of reform under existing 
conditions Driven into exile because of his revolutionary agi- 
tation, Sun had also obtained the support of the Chinese over- 
seas who contributed substantial funds for the revolutionary 
cause 

‘ American missionaries and educators had always favored 
tire reform movement in China, and their influence also played 
,*a considerable part in feeding the fires of revolutionary dis- 
‘ content among their converts and the students of the treaty 
ports They preached the gospel of democracy as well ns of 
Christianity. Since Senator Benton had first spoken of science, 
liberal principles in government and the true religion casting 
“their lights across the intervening sea,” and Anson Burlingame 
had so eloquently declared that tire Chinese invited us "to 
plant tire shining cross on every hill and in every valley,’’ the 
idea of America’s mission to lead China along the path of 
progress had never been lost to sight. Sun Yat-sen drew much 
of his inspiration and almost mystical zeal from American 
sources. His theories upon China’s future grew at least in part 
out of the tremendous impression made upon him by American 
ideals and American institutions. It was with all this in mind 
that President Wilson could speak of our "profound sympathy” 
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for the aspirations of the Chinese people m finally overthrow 
mg the decadent dynasty that had for so long blocked all 
advance 

In spite of such a background far resolution the uprising 
m October 1911 that precipitated the collapse or the empire 
found the revolutionary leaders unprepared Sun katsen was 
out of the country A revolt whose immediate cause was opposi 
tion to foreign control over railroad construction m Szechuan 
nevertheless spread rapidly and the imperial authorities found 
themselves helpless to stem it Manchu rule was dramatically 
revealed as little more than a hollow facade and the boy 
Emperor commanded almost no popular support Hurriedly 
reluming io China Sun katsen undertook organization of a 
provisional government with himself as President and dc 
manded the Emperor * immediate abdication 

In Peking in the meantime the Prince Regent had ap- 
pointed as his chief minister the redoubtable kuan Shihkai 
tv ho had already proved himself to be a powerful figure during 
the Boxer Rebellion when he had sternly maintained order in 
Shantung Instead of attempting to rally support for the 
throne however Yuan saw the handwriting on the wall and 
entered into negotiations with the revolutionaries He was 
prepared to force abdication of the Emperor if he was chosen 
to head the new republican government Accepting in good 
faith a pledge that the principles of the revolution would be 
maintained hoping to establish national unity and avoid civil 
■war Sun Yat sen agreed to this program The Emperor was 
thereupon compelled to relinquish all his rights, and m Feb 
ruary 191* the new republic was officially proclaimed with 
Yuan Shihkai as its President Governmental power was 
nominally exercised by a national assembly but it actually 
reverted to the strong and capable hands of the Emperors 
former first minister 

As events were soon to prove Yuan Shih kai had little interest 
in the idea of a Chinese republic. He believed die revolution 
to be one of China s periodic dynastic upheavals and ambi 
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tiously pictured himself as ascending the Dragon Throne to 
found a new dynasty. His plot to become emperor was to be 
thwarted. The Chinese people were opposed to the reestablish- 
ment of imperial rule. But they were equally unprepared to 
understand a new form of government departing so radically 
from the pattern of the past. The revolution had broken out 
before Sun Yat-sen had been able to prepare the country for it. 
Despite the wellsprings of democracy in village life, the Chinese 
masses had no experience m the forms and institutions of a 
republic. While unwilling to accept Yuan Shih-kai as a new 
emperor, they consequently submitted passively to the dicta- 
torial personal rule he set up in complete defiance of Sun 
Yat-sen’s bitter protest that he was betraying the purposes of 
the revolution which had swept him into power. 

- Yuan Shili-hai died in 1916 soon after the final collapse of 
his plan to make himself emperor, and the power he had so 
firmly held devolved upon the parliament But while it elected 
a new president, such semblance of unity as China had ap- 
peared to have completely collapsed A virtually independent 
government was set up m the south by Sun Yat-sen, there was 
civil war in Szechuan, and the north was ridden by militarists 
whose real interest was building up their own political power. 
For ten dreary years China was to be torn by civil strife as the 
provincial wailords fought intermittently among themselves, 
and at Peking a government whose control hardly extended 
beyond the city’s walls staggered through successive political 
crises that were a travesty of democratic rule. It was not until 
a revived Nationalist party under Chiang Kai-shek took up 
once again the immense task of unifying the country that China 
had any real central government whatsoever. 

The first reports of the Chinese Revolution in October 1911 
had been greeted in the United States with a scepticism that 
subsequent developments were in considerable part to justify 
While the revolutionary' leaders from the outset sought to win 
American support by declaring that dieir objective was to make 
their government “like that of the United States,” it was widely 
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believed that China Mas not ready to become a republic. The 
New York World dismissed the whole idea as * an absurdity , 
the New Orleans Picayune said n was simply preposterous 
and the Philadelphia Ledger declared that the Chinese people 
were totally unfit for self-government The general reaction in 
this country was that the revolution would interrupt such 
progress as China was actually making obstruct trade and en 
danger foreign interests Such papers as the New 1 orh Tribune 
the New 1 ork Sun and the Atlanta Journal were agreed that 
the principal result would bt to heighten the old danger of 
Chinas dismemberment at the hands of the European powers 
Our official policy was at first one of complete neutrality 
between the Peking government and the provisional republic 
Early in 191a Secretary of State Knox declared that the United 
States would make no move whatever unless a threat to for 
eign interests demanded concerted intervention After the 
abdication of die Emperor and the elevation of 'luan Shikai 
to the presidency, however our attitude began to change The 
State Department was prepared to support the reorganuation 
loan promoted by the six power consortium as already noted 
and it welcomed what appeared to be the firm control cstab 
hvhed by \ uan SInh kai Official recognition was withheld Until 
May 1913, hut even so the United States was the first power / 
to welcome the Chinese Republic into the family of nations 
By this time indeed the original scepticism over the possible 
consequences of the revolution was giving way to the enthusi 
asm displayed by President Wilson when he termed it the most 
momentous event of his generation Comment upon the roseate 
future now facing China became as extravagant as it had at 
first been reserved. The avoidance of protracted civil war m 
>91* and establishment of a strong government momentarily 
swept away all doubts as to the ability of the Chinese to govern 
themselves Newspapers throughout the country could hardly 
have been more sanguine m their confidence of peace and 
stability in the Orient Outdoing its contemporaries, the 
Journal of Commerce declared the Chinese Revolution to be 
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not the greatest event of the twentieth century, as was gen- 
erally agreed, but the most remarkable historical development 
since the fall of Rome. 

A litde more than a year after American recognition of the 
Republic of China, the sweeping ramifications of the First 
World War spread to eastern Asia with Japan’s entry into the 
conflict in conformity with the terms of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance. China was at once alarmed and sought from the 
United States concrete proof of our declared friendship. Con- 
vinced that Tokyo’s real object was to find an excuse to en- 
croach further upon Chinese sovereignty, Yuan Shih-kai urged 
President Wilson to induce the belligerent nations to observe 
China’s neutrality and refrain from hostilities in either Chinese 
territory or marginal waters. 

Before anything was done along these lines. Yuan Shih-kai s 
fears were proved to be well founded. Having seized all German 
island possessions in the north Pacific, Japan demanded of 
Berlin the immediate surrender of the leasehold at Kiouchow 
and all other concessions in Shantung. 'When the German gov- 
ernment rejected this ultimatum, Japanese troops attacked the 
German leasehold, completely ignoring China’s protest against 
this flagrant violation of her neutrality-, and in November 
1914 captured and occupied Kiouchow. There was no question 
where American sympathies lay. Here was new proof of the 
Japanese threat to our Chinese policy But there was nothing 
the United States could do without running the risk, against 
which Lansing so forcibly warned, of becoming inextricably 
involved in dangerous international complications. 

Within a few months Japan further showed her hand. In 
January- 1915 her Minister in Peking secretly presented to Yuan 
Shih-kai a series of proposals, the notorious Twenty-One De- 
mands, that not only sought to compel China to acquiesce in 
the seizure of Germany’s possessions in Shantung, but also to 
grant an extension of Japanese privileges in south Manchuria. 
In addition, a supplementary fifth group of demands, whose 
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bare-faced effrontery led even the Japanese government to 
designate them as wishes or desires stipulated further 
political and economtc concessions that would have trans 
formed China into a urtual Japanese protectorate Her gov 
eminent was to employ Japanese advisers agree to the pur 
chase of munitions from Japan and in important cities provide 
for joint Chinese and Japanese police administration 
When the reports of this new assault upon Chinese sover 
eigmy reached the United States— for \uan Shih kai allowed the 
news to get abroad despite the Japanese injunction of secrccv - 
there Was an immediate outburst against the perfidious vU 
lamy of the Tokyo government The Twenty One Demands 
Were viewed as a treacherous consequence of Japan s penetra 
lion in south Manchuria her rejection of the Knox scheme for 
neutralization of the Manchum railways and her seizure of 
Shantung Japanese policy was violently attacked as a con 
temptuous denial of the whole concept of the Open Door to 
which Tokyo no less than Washington stood pledged 
Nevertheless popular opinion as expressed in the nations 
press showed considerable confusion as to what could be done 
While there was some agreement with the j\**w York Suns 
emphatic statement that this country cannot by any possibility 
let Japan s forward movement go by default other newspapers 
were quite as convinced that we should do nothing that might 
create the danger of open conflict. From Paul Remsch our 
minister in Peking came repeated pleas for a forthright defense 
of the mutual interests of the United States and China but 
other officials felt that the world situation demanded greater 
caution 

I have had the feeling President Wilson finally cabled 
Remsch that anv direct advice to China or intervention in 
her behalf m the present negotiations would really do her 
more harm than good inasmuch as it w ould very likely provoke 
fhe jealousy and excue the hostility of Japan Even more 
circumspect if possible was the note dispatched by Secretary of 
State Bryan after be had received in March the full text of the 
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Twenty-One Demands. Remarking that the United States had 
treaty rights which would warrant the strongest objections to 
the Japanese proposals in regard to both Manchuria and Shan- 
tung, he nevertheless pointed out that we had to recognize 
“that territorial contiguity creates special relations between 
Japan and these districts.” He took a somewhat stronger line in 
respect to the fifth group of demands, so patently infringing 
upon China's political independence, but at best his note was a 
weak and faltering response to China’s fer\ ent appeals for help 
It was clearly in the spirit of retreat from the Open Door policy 
already marked in the Root-Tahahira agreement. 

The crisis in eastern Asia was naturally overshadowed by the 
war in Europe. It ne\ ertheless gained world-wide attention, 
and, under the pressure of foreign opinion and spirited Chinese 
resistance, Japan finally agreed to withdraw the fifth group of 
her demands “for future discussion ” But she continued to 
insist upon immediate acceptance of her position in south 
Manchuria and Shantung. With no direct aid forthcoming from 
the United States or any other nation, the Chinese government 
prepared to make this concession 

The United States now made one definite mote. In notes for- 
warded to the Japanese and Chinese go\emments in May r 1915- 
Secretary Bryan made it clear that we at least wished to keep 
the record straight. “The United States,” he declared, . . can- 
not recognize any agreement or undertaking which has been 
entered into between the got cmments of Japan and China, 
impairing the treaty rights of the United States and its citizens 
in China, die political or territorial integrity of the Republic 
of China, or the international policy relame to China com- 
monly known as the Open Door policy.” 

Seventeen years after die dispatch of this note, when under 
somewhat comparable circumstances Japan renewed her of- 
fensive against China and seized control of all Manchuria, the 
United States sent a protest to Tokyo diat was couched in 
virtually identical terms. William Jennings Bryan rather than 
Henry Stimson first enunciated the non-recognition doctrine 
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that bean the latter s name In neither 1915 nor 1932 hois ever, 
did our policy have the slightest effect upon Japan Two weeks 
after Secretary Bryan s statement of our position China signed 
under duress two treaties specifically acknowledging Japans 
special rights and privileges m both Manchuria and Shantung 
During the next two years American and Japanese diplo 5 
macy continued to dash over the status of China The Tokvo 
government employed every possible stratagem to win interna 
tionnl acceptance of its new position the United States sought 
to uphold as strongly as it could Chinese sovereignty It was itn 
uneven contest. For once again what happened m China was a 
vital matter for Japan and awakened only minor concern 
among Americans Moreover the steady drift of the United 
Slates toward intervention in the European war drove far 
Eastern affairs even further into the background Japan was 
able to exert increasing influence over the faction ridden gov 
ertunem whicli was nominally m power at Peking 
Upon our final dedaration of war agatnst Germany tn April 
1917, the confusion of Asiatic politics was still further height 
ened by a tugof war over tlie possible belligerency of China 
It became the popular belief tint the Peking gov ernment re 
sitting counterpressurc from Japan whidi did not like the 
idea of Chinese participation in the peace conference re 
sponded bravely to President \\ ilson s appeal that China joint 
the crusade to make the world safe for democracy Actually' 
tl»c United States was opposed to this move even though it wav 
for a time highly favored— and strongly urged upon the Chi 
nese— by the American minister *Thc entry of China into the 
war with Germany or the continuance of the status quo of 
her relations with that government are matters of secondary 
consideration Lansing who had succeeded Bryan in the 
State Department advised Peking on June 6 The principal 
necessity for China is to resume and continue her political 
entity and to proceed along the load of national dev eloptnent 
on which she lias made such marked progress 
IV e feared in other words that any diversion of Chinese 
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energies from the immense task of interna! reconstruction 
would create still further political turmoil and consequent 
openings for interference by Japan. AVhen the reactionary 
clique in control in Peking disregarded our advice, declaring 
war on Germany primarily in the hope of obtaining American 
financial aid, these fears were realized. 

Japan succeeded in obtaining assurances from the Allies, 
through a series of secret treaties, that her territorial acquisi- 
tions in the Pacific and on the Asiatic mainland would be 
recognized. She thereupon sought to secure a comparable 
guarantee from the United States. The fact that the two nations 
were fighting side by side against Germany appeared to present 
a unique opportunity for remov ing this last obstacle to the con- 
solidation of her wartime gains. To this end. Viscount Ishn 
was sent to the United States on a special mission in the sum- 
mer of 1917, and took up the whole question of Japanese- 
American relations with Secretary Lansing. 

The tiens of the two statesmen were at opposite poles 
Lansing suggested a reaffirmation of the Open Door policy, 
together with an undertaking that neither nation would take 
advantage of the tear to exact new privileges from China. Vis- 
count Ishii urged acceptance by the United States of what he 
termed Japan's "paramount position" in China. Neither could 
give way entirely— any more than could the American and 
Japanese diplomats in the negotiations at Washington twenty- 
four scars later. The result in 1917, however, was a compromise 
into which anything at all could be read. The Lansing-Ishii 
agreement both reaffirmed the two nations’ adherence to the 
principles of the Open Door policv, and also embodied recog- 
nition of what was ambiguously described as Japan’s “special 
interests in China, particularly in the part to which her pos- 
sessions are contiguous ” And still further to confuse the issue, 
a secret protocol was added stating that neither the United 
States nor Japan "would take advantage of the present condi- 
tions to seek special rights or privileges in China.” This final 
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pledge was not announced through some curious aberration of 
the diplomatic mind as being superfluous 
"What did the agreement really mean’ Viscount him mam 
tamed that it implied lull recognition by the United States 
of Japans newly obtained concessions in Manchuria and 
Shantung Secretary Lansing insisted tint it had no such sig 
mficance and that us real purpose was to reassert the two 
nations adherence to the Open Door policy Each statesman 
read into the document exactly what he w anted It emphasized 
the distance between the American and Japanese pos lions 
China was bitterly disappointed She could not fail to see 
in this official acknowledgment by the United States of Japan s 
special interests in China an encouragement for further ag 
gression which far outweighed the \ ague pledges respecting the 
Open Door But our traditional interest in the maintenance 
of Chinese sovereignty and equality of trade was still very 
much alive Expediency dictated the Lansing Ishu agreement 
It had been concluded under wartime pressure to assure Japan s 
continued cooperation in the struggle against Germany Astatic 
observers were to be greatly mistaken in so far as they inter 
preted the accord as marking American withdrawal from the 
Far Fast 

Fhis was emphatically demonstrated at the Fans peace con 
fere nee When Japan launched an intensive drive to have her 
right to former German possessions in Shantung acknowledged 
W treaty form President Wilson stubbornly demanded that 
the disputed province be returned to China 1 he United States 
reassumed its role of friend and guardian of Chinese Hide 
pendence employing every diplomatic weapon in us armory 
to uphold this basic principle 
China could hardly have been in a weaker position to defend 
her own interests Her envoys somewhat anomalously repre 
sented both the Peking government and the rival regime that 
had been set up at Canton The confused and shifting political 
scene at home left them in continual doubt as to whether any 
commitments they might make would be approved Actually 
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the two chief delegates, Wellington Koo and C. T. Wang, both 
of them “returned students,” were speaking for China ard 
the people of China rather than for any Chinese government. 
They symbolized the young new republic that was struggling 
to win its freedom from the Japanese controlled reactionaries 
who were entrenched m Peking. Their valiant fieht to secure 
the return of territories seized by Japan and to win full recog- 
nition of Chinese sovereignty was a personal battle. In view 
of the virtual anarchy in the country whose cause they so elo- 
quently pleaded, the wonder was that they received any hearing 
at all. 

The combined American-Ciunesc forces, however, did not 
have a chance of prevailing against die determined stand of 
Japan. She had entered die European war to take over all 
German possessions m the Pacific, and she had no mind to be 
deprived of her wartime spoils. Through the treaties imposed 
upon China in 1915. reinforced by additional concessions ex- 
acted in 191S, she had built up her legal position. Her secret 
pacts with the Allies meant that they had already decided the 
case in her favor, and both Lloyd George and Clemenceau 
brought strong pressure to hear upon Wilson to follow dieir 
lead. Unless the United States also recognized her rights, 
especially diose in Shantung, Japan let it be known that she 
would withdraw from the peace conference and refuse member- 
ship in die League of Nations. China’s legal or moral position 
did not concern her. 

President Wilson finally succeeded in persuading the Japa- 
nese delegation to recognize China’s political sovereignty in 
Shantung and agree eventually to restore to her the former 
German leased territory. But die Japanese made it dear diat 
they proposed to retain a concession in the port of Kioudiow, 
renamed Tsingtao, and all commercial privileges, induding 
railways and mines, which Germany had held in other parts 
of Shantung. Nor would they commit themsdves, as Wilson 
himself later admitted, to any definite date for surrendering 
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even the empty shell of the pro\mce in which they had so 
strongly entrenched themselves 

Wilson reluctantly accepted tins settlement— and it was 
Witten into the 1 rcaty of Versailles He had become com inced 
that he had no alternative if the adherence of Japan to the 
general terms of peace including the League of Nations, was 
to be secured Although Secretary Lansing and other members 
of die American delegation felt that further pressure upon 
Japan might prove effective he could not agree They are not 
bluffers, he told Ray Stannard Baker and they w ill go home 
unless ae give them what they want lie had no illusions 
about what was happening But where Lansing indignantly 
characterized the settlement as a sacrifice to propitiate the 
threatening Moloch of Japan the President maintained that 
it was die best that could be had out of a dirtv past 

Wilson realized that Japan would feel triumphant and China 
would be bitterly disappointed he knew American public 
opinion would strongly disapprove his concessions \et he felt 
that he had to make whatever sacrifice circumstances demanded 
in order to obtain his major goal of a league for peace And 
for that Japanese cooperation was essential The only hope 
the President later told Baker in another conversation during 
these critical days m Paris was to keep the world togedicr 
get the League of Nations with Japan in it and then try 
to secure justice for die Chinese not only as regarding Japan 
but England, France Russia all of whom had concessions m 
China 

The reaction tn Asia was what Wilson had expected The I 
American minister in Peking reported a general attitude among f 
die Chines» of indignation and discouragement and despair ' 
rile Japinese openly boasted that all further opposition to 
l heir ambitions was now shown to be wholly futile Neverdie 
less die former acknowledged Wilsons support They fully 
Gained that the United States was the only nation which had 
sought to uphold China s cause and that from us alone could 
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take the place of France m another great war to preserve 
cn illation 

President Wilsons answer to the attacks on tus surrender 
at Paris was to emphasize the importance of the League of 
Nations as an agency that could redress whatever wrong had 
been done in China and also enable her to secure a hearing 
tor adjustment of the whole problem of extraterritoriality He 
belies cd the Shantung settlement itself to hase been unavoidi 
ble and that nothing could be done for China except through 
the League Rut with the League the future was bright with 
promise Henceforth for the first time Wilson declared 
we shall hase the opportunity to plav effective friends to the 
great people of China, and I for one feel mj pulses quicken 
and heart rejoice at such a prospect 
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President Wilson svas not to have the opportunity to give 
cffectisc expression to his friendship for the Chinese people. 
Two years after the Parts conference, however, another inter- 
national parley was summoned by Jus successor. President 
Harding, to meet at Washington for the discussion of naval 
limitation and general political settlements in the Pacific. 
Even though its action on the first of these issues was in some 
ways more important, a new international agreement reaffirm - 
•-ing the Open Door policy in its broadest sense made the Wash- 
ington Conference of 1921-1922 an outstanding milestone in 
Amcrican-Chincse relations. 

Various threads of interest were drawn together to bring 
j a b°ut this meeting. The need to bring naval rivalry in the 
Pacific to a halt as part of a general program of national 
economy was a first consideration, but this was possible only 
if some political accord was readied blocking any' further 
Japanese expansion on the Asiatic mainland. “We have seen 
the eyes of the world turned to the Padfic,” President Harding 
>' Avas 10 suuc at the conference’s opening session. “With Europe 
prostrate and penitent, none feared the likelihood of any early 
conflict there. But die Pacific had its menaces, and they deeply 
concerned us If the proposed meeting was to has c any diancc 
of success, strong pressure had somehow to be exerted upon 
Japan. If there svas to be any, arms limitation, she had to be 
compelled to relax the paralyzing grip she had fastened upon 
China during the war. 

T i. e , fonvard march oE Japanese imperialism had placed 
, e . 1° government in a position almost comparable to that 

svhxch it seas to hold some twenty years later. Japan was in full 
control of Russia s Far Eastern maritime provinces as an 
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and orders were reputedly sent to army and navy officials in 
our island possessions to be ready for any csentuality Actually, 
of course, Japan was in no posttion to launch the war which 
was to be started by the attack on Pearl Harbor in i9H- The 
United States still had eflectne nasal supremacy in the Pacific, 
and e\en more important, it was not confronted with, any 
European threat to its peace and secunty Its hands were free 
to defend its Pacific frontier. Nevertheless, many observers 
doubted if there could be any peaceful solution of the under- 
lying conflict between American and Japanese policy in eastern 
Asia. How could Japanese imperialism and the Open Door 
policy be reconciled 5 "The conflagration appears as certain,” 
an international expert in one of the leading French news- 
papers w'rote, "as lightning which leaps from two clouds 
charged with opposing currents ” 

As these circumstances gas e a heightened tension to Amer- 
ican-Japanesc nasal rrvnlry, and as tins rivalry in turn em- 
phasized the inherent dangers of a possible dash between the 
two nations, public support for an international arms con- 
ference gathered increasing strength. Senator Borah had intro- 
duced a resolution asking the President to imite Great Britain 
and Japan to such a meeting as early as December 1920 The 
resolution was unanimously approied by the Senate in May 
1921 and a week later acted upon favorably by the House of 
Representatives by a \ote of 332 to 4 In part urged on by such 
congressional pressure, and in part because of a desire to take 
some step to relieve the crushing economic burden of arma- 
ments and lessen the possibility of war, the Harding administra- 
tion decided to act. The original Borah proposal was broadened 
to suggest a general disarmament conference which would 
include France and Italy, as well as the United States, Great 
Britain and Japan 

In the meantime, developments in another part of the 
world served to emphasize even more strongly the need for 
Pacific settlements. At an imperial conference of the British 
dominions, held that summer in London, one of the most 
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Invitations were officially dispatched to Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, Portugal, Japan and 
China. Soviet Russia was ignoicd They were at once accepted 
without rescivation by all but japan. The Tokyo government 
was interested in possible naval limitation, but it had no 
desire to discuss political issues. From the Japanese point of 
v ievs', there was nothing to discuss. In a vain effort to limit the 
scope of the negotiations, Japan proposed that “problems such 
as arc of sole concern to certain particular povsers or such 
matters that may be regarded accomplished facts should be 
scrupulously avoided.” It was a technique that Japan was also 
to employ throughout the 1930’s in her reiterated insistence 
that Japancsc-Chinese relations affected only Jap'an and China. 
On this occasion. Secretary Hughes ignored Tokyo’s reserva- 
tions It was announced that invitations to the conference had 
been accepted and that it would open in Washington on No- 
vember 11, 1921. 

Three major treaties grew out of the negotiations at Wash- 
ington A Five-Power Naval Treaty, proposed under dramatic 
circumstances by Secretary Hughes on the very first day of the 
conference, provided for over-all limits for the capital ships 
of the signatory' nations In so far as the United States, Great 
Britain and Japan were concerned, it was agreed that the ap- 
proximate totals should be 500,000 tons each for the first two 
countries and 300,000 tons for Japan— die famous 5-5-3 ratio 
These powers also undertook, even more significantly in the 
light of subsequent developments, not to fortify any further 
their island bases in the Pacific. In compensation for the 
stricter limitation imposed upon her fleet, Japan was assured 
of a greater measure of security in her own home waters. 

Supplementing this accord, the United States, Great Britain, 
& France and Japan entered upon a Four-Power Treaty diat in 
effect replaced the Anglo-Japanese alliance. The powers mu- 
tually agreed to respect one another’s insular possessions in the 
Pacific, and to consult should any development arise threaten- 
ing the status quo There was no machinery to enforce die 
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provisions o£ this treat), but « brought Japm into a common 
agreement which it was hoped would remove any further threat 
to the Philippines or other American possessions m the Pacific 

The final settlement was the Nine Power Treaty to winch 
the Netherlands Belgium Portugal and China were signatory 
as well as the major powers It definitely bound the powers to 
respect China s territorial and administrative integrity to pro- 
vide her with the fullest opportunity to develop an effective 
and stable government to use their influence in maintaining 
equal opportunity for trade and industry and to refrain from 
taking advantage of existing conditions in China to seek special 
tight or privileges In short the underlying principles of the 
Open Door policy were not only reaffirmed and very much 
broadened but definitely written into an international under 
standing accepted by all countries with direct interests m east 
ern *$ia 

The willingness of the American government to surrender 
us then commanding lead in battleship construction and to 
leave its positions at Guam and in the Philippines without 
further fortifications Henry L btimson vv is later to write as 
Secretary of State was predicated upon among other things 
the self-denying covenants contained in the Nine Post er Treaty , 
which assured the nations of the world not only Of equal 
opportunity for their eastern trade but also against the military 
aggrandizement of any other power at the expense of China 

Throughout the negotiations leading to conclusion of the 
Nine Power Treaty the community of interests between the 
United States and China was clearly apparent The Chinese 
delegates depended upon the good offices of the United States 
in putting forward their own claim to full recognition of 
Chinese sovereignty In many ways it was lhe Pans peace con 
fcTt.net all over again But tins tune the United States was 
determined that there should be no such concession to Japan 
as President Wilson had felt compelled to make to win her 
support for ihe League of Nations Our attitude was founded 
u pon self interest— the protection of our trade and commerce 
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CHINA AND AMERICA 

and the non-fortification agreement in respect to our insular 
possessions. But these were minority protests. The American 
delegation declared officially that the relation of confidence 
and goodwill established through the Four-Power Treaty and 
the Nine-Power Treat) fully justified the reduction in arma- 
ments. "The Open Door policy in China,” it stated, “has at* 1 
last been made a fact.” 

Newspaper comment was even more optimistic. The Cleve- 
land Plant Dealer said that it was now inconceivable that 
"Japan and die United States would e\ er approach die brink 
of war," while the New York World confidently proclaimed 
diat “the direatening questions of the Pacific and die Far 
East have been removed from the category of war breeders ” 

A year after the conference, a future national leader who was 
to play the major role in determining American policy toward 
Japan between 1933 and 194*1 emphatically affirmed his faith 
in die new policy of the Tokjo government. Writing in the 
magazine Asia, Franklin Delano Roosevelt declared diat Japan 
had fully demonstrated her desire “to prove to the world that 
suspicions of the past are no longer justified.” He proposed 
that this country recognize in some form Japan’s real need for 
access to the raw materials and markets of Manchuria, and on 
such a basis seek her assistance in strengdiening the new inter- 
national order. “Why, in all reason,” Roosevelt asked, “should 
not Japan, shoulder to shoulder with us, provide her aid as 
well? If instead of looking for causes of offense, we in all good 
faith confidently expect from Japan cooperation in world 
upbuilding, we shall go far toward insuring peace.” 

In addition to the naval and political setdements based on 
die international guarantee of China’s independence, the con- 
ference also took up the question of foreign rights and privi- 
leges in China. The Chinese delegation was highly gratified by 
the course of negotiations over both the Nine-Power Treaty 
and the restoration of Shantung. Its members were anxious, 
however, to persuade the powers to surrender their control 
over the Chinese tariff, and to relinquish their rights of extra- 
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CHINA AND AMERICA 

much further in upholding her sovereignty. Senator Borah 
strongly supported the Nine-Power Treaty, but he warned 
that it should not be considered as acquiescence “in the wrongs 
which have already been committed against China.” Senator 
Underwood declared that as far as he was concerned, he would 
be glad "to gi\ e China complete tariff autonomy tomorrow in 
the control of her tariff rates I want to see China as independ- 
ent and as so\ ereign a nation as possible.” And Senator King 
vigorously criticized our hesitant attitude on these issues as “an 
affront to China, a grave wrong committed against a foreign 
state and against the honor and dignity of a great people.” 
Perhaps the American public agreed with such statements. The 
fact remained that we gave up no existing rights. 

Interpretations of the significance of the Washington Con- 
ference— whether it actually marked an advance or a retreat 
in our Far Eastern polio— have varied greatly since its several 
treaties were concluded. Did our naval concessions represent 
too heavy a price to pay for a diplomatic victorv? Japan’s 
brutal and successful assault upon China in the 1930's, leading 
as it eventually did to Pacific war, is often advanced as irre- 
futable proof that we did giv e away far more than we obtained- 
A stany-eved idealism is said to have blinded the United States 
to Japan's determined imperialism. This criticism of the 
"Washington Conference, howev er, disregards the historical fact 
that the American people had never shown themselves willing 
to uphold our Far Eastern policy by force— and would not 
in the future until the United States was itself attacked at Pearl 
Harbor. The only means whereby any administration could 
hope to support the Open Door, as John Hay, Theodore Roose- 
velt and M oodrow "Wilson had each in turn come to realize, 
[was by diplomatic pressure. 

In a subsequent comment upon the situation prevailing in 
1921, Elihu Root told his biographer that it had not entered 
the head of any President, or Secretary of State, or the chair- 
man of any congressional committee on foreign relations, that 
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the United States v, ould cv er send forces to China to maintain 
the Open Door Root hid himself been Secretary of War 
during the Boxer Rebellion later Secretary of State and a 
delegate at the Wash in glon Conference He knew w hat he was 
talking about Our success in securing international adherence 
to our views upon Astatic policv even though u did not 
prose to be permanent was under such circumstances an 
achievement for which we could alTord to pay a substantia) 
price 

And what was the price' 1 he Itniud States did not give 
away anything that u really had We sacrificed what looked 
hke an unapproachable lead m battleship construction but 
there was every indication in iqsi that Con a re$s did not 
intend to carry through the great building program upon 
which the country was then embarked Both Senator Lodge 
and Senator Underwood members of the American delegation 
at the conference assured Secretary Hughes that the necessary 
appropriations for outbuilding Japan would not be forthcom 
«ig In holding Japan to a 300000-100 limitation in capital 
ships we were thus sustaining our relative naval power in the 
Pacific in die face of a determined congressional drive for 
^economy Our failure to build up our navy even to treaty 
limits during the next fifteen years would appear to confirm 
the force of this argument. 

Such considerations also underlay the agreement c\ cn more 
strongly criticized than naval limitation itself in the light of 
subsequent developments not to fortify American naval bas“3 
m the western Pacific In undertaking not to strengthen the 
Aleutians Guam Samoa and the Philippines the United 
States was again putting mto trea*) form a policy upon which 
an economical Congress had already decided— and winning 
tn return similar pledge from Great Britain and Japan in 
tevpect to tlicir naval bases The reluctance of the country to 
\ follow any other program in the Pacific than that adopted 
at the Washington Conference is once more revealed more 
°>er tn the failure to fortify adequately our bases m the 
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western Pacific even after the treaty restrictions had expired. 

The United States was not surrendering to Japanese im- 
perialism at the Washington Conference. It was summoning 
the rest of the world to back up its traditional policy> symbol- 
ized by the Open Door, in clear recognition that only through 
united action could Japan be restrained. We never had been 
prepared to act alone. If there was any retreat here, it was 
only retreat from the exuberant imperialism of the opening 
of the century, when the United States had aspired to com- 
plete domination of the entire Pacific. We were prepared, in 
1921, to sustain a system of collecti\e security in this part of the 
world, in striking contrast to our withdrawal from Europe, that 
had as its basis an international guarantee of Chinese political 
and territorial integrity. The ultimate failure of that program 
did not lie in the concessions we made, but in the failure to 
provide the means for collecthe enforcement of the Nine- 
Power Treaty. 
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During the jcars immedntdjf following ihe Washington Con 
fcrtnrc rondmom wuhm China were m a state of almost com 
plete political anarchy The Pelting government officially 
twogimtd tiy the posters cxirnsed Imle effective control he 
yontl the stalls of the capital city Its authority was challenged 
not only by Sim \ at sens government si Canton but b) the 
wval warlords of the several provinces Incessant political m 
Uiguc inicmtitient civil warfare and a general interruption 
of Wade and commerce once again underscored the old proh 
hm of China Repeated efforts were made by the Chinese 
leathrs to bring about greater unit) and a new union govern 
ment supposedly representative of both the north and south 
vas formed at one imt< But the revolutionary upheavals of 
nationalism had still to be undergone before any real semblance 
of order was brought out of the existing chaos 
In order io divert attention from its inability to cope with 
domestic problems and also in partly justified complaint that 
internal order could not be effectively established while China 
. ret ain* d a sem icolonial status the Peking government repeat 
j fjjjy ,dem a ndctHTia fsom ei In n g be done about tariff autonomy 
i a nd^itj^e tTitomhiy The p owers liad agreed at Washin gton 
t o. Ukc u p these issues, as we have seen, and it.yas insisted 
that they male poo d (heir-pledges Popular opinion in China 
vig orously backed this jvohc y. whaleijr disagreeme nts existe d 
o n other cou nts and an embittered anti foreign feeling began 
1° sweep the country The demand for ending tbe_ unequal! 
treaties was the one thing on which all Chinese were united'! 
The resentment a gai nst i mperialism was particularly .strong | 
l in the treaty por ts and it led almost inevitably to student riots 
land attacks upon foreign property 
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The Chinese were encouraged in their campaign to rid 
themsehes of foreign controls by di e rifts that had . already 
occur red in the extraterritoriality system Germany and Austria 
had been compelled in the peace treaties following the First 
World War to surrender all their former privileges With die 
exception of its interests in the Chinese Eastern Railway, the 
Soviet Union had voluntarily given up its special rights "What 
China was demanding of die odier western powers and of 
Japan was that they follow this lead in complete revision of 
all existing tieaties diat were a legac y of nineteenth century 
imper ialism. 

\ - The American attitude toward China became highly con- 
Ifused under these difficult circumstances Our idealistic sym- 
padiy for her goal of complete independence warred against 
the practical considerations imolved in surrendering our 
special privileges Could we gi\e up extraterritoriality when 
the Chinese government showed so few signs of being able 
to maintain internal order? And as always in the past, our 
policy could not be divorced from that of the other powers 
We were at once unwilling to associate ourselves completely 
with them, and yet afraid that independent concessions would 
endanger our economic interests. “America has to steer a 
course,” the Detroit Free Press commented in analyzing the 
situation, “which, while avoiding the old fog) ism of other 
powers with entrenched interests in China, must also guard 
against too rash a submissh eness to China’s ultra-nationalists.” 
Somewhat similar ads ice came from the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. It expressed its sympathy for the Chinese and de- 
manded a policy of vigorous leadership in meeting their legiti- 
mate demands, but it warned that if such a program should 
appear inimical to the general interests of the powers, "the 
United States may well pause for consideration.” 

A_spcaaLc on Terence on A merican-rplatunv; with Chinn was 
.hUd-in— Baltimore, Jn iqs w attended by some two hundred 
educators, labor leaders, missionaries, businessmen and other 
persons with special interest in the Orient. Its discussions 
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both undertakings. The tariff commission authorized the nn- 
mediate levying of a customs surtax: acknowledged in principle 
China's full right to tariff autononn , and pros islonally agreeG. 
subject to the removal of all internal barriers to trade, to accept 
a national tariff law which would go into effect on January i, 
1929. The extraterritoriality commission, in a report made 
public in September 1926, outlined a program of reform for 
China's judicial svstem as a possible basis for the future sur- 
render of consular jurisdiction. “When these recommendations 
shall hate been reasonably complied with,” it was stated, “me 
several powers v.ould be warranted in relinquishing them re- 
spective rights of extra territorial 1 ts 

Further advance along such lines was now interrupted, how- 
ever, by the rise of the Nationalist movement and the even 
more violent outburst of anti-foreignism which it fostered. 
Such slow progress toward the recovery of complete independ- 
ence did not satisfy China's new leaders, and they were also 
ready to make the most of popular resentment against the 
foreigners as a means of winning adherents to their own revolu- 
tionary program. The Nationalists demanded the immediate 
and unqualified abolition of all unequal treaties^ 

It was not a question of what the powers might wish to 
gran t China. Eugene Chen, the Foreign Minister, stated em- 
pha tically, but .of .what. Chma.miriit_iusily -grant_ihe_powers. 
He warned that protection., of foreign lives and prop erty could 
jno longer depend upon foreign bayo nets. In asserting their 
rights, the Nationalists were prepared to make full use of the 
powerful weapon of economic bovcoit. 'The liberation of 
China from the yoke of foreign imperialism,'' Chen signifi- 
cantly concluded fils forthright statement, “need not neces- 
sarily involve any armed conflict between Chinese Nationalism 
and the foreign powers. For this reason the Nationalist govern- 
ment would prefer to have all questions outstanding be- 
tween Nationalist China and the foreign powers settled by 
negotiation." 

Chen was speaking with a voice of authority that no foreign 
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minister m Peking had been able to command What had hap- 
pened to helpless, prosttate ineffective China 5 How dared 
Chen covertly threaten instead of plead tn stating his country s 
position 5 

The f orces mating for a powerful Nationalism had been 
s lowly gaming streng th th roughout the early 1920 5,-Xhe mo\e- 
mentAtspimcd Jrpmjhe government maintained JuXantQ&Jjy 
and the leader of the first resolution was its guid 
>ftg spirit Foreigners tended to dismiss bun \at sen as a vision 
ary and impractical dreamer Continuing to hope for the emer 
gence of some strong man in the north to pull the country 
together under a comers atise gosernment sshich would restore 
order and safeguard foreign property they behesed him to be 
thfi most formidable obstacle to real Chinese unity But his 
ideas were steadily winning converts among all politically 
minded Chinese Despairing utterly of the weak and corrupt 
regime in Peking they looked more and more to lus Nationalist 
patty-the kuomintang— to save the country 

Sun Yat sen had set forth as hitprcgramJor Chin a lus famous 
fl 2 £i£ine!oT 3 i^ThreeJ > rmrip)es-Naiionahsm, Democracy and, 
thg-Pco ples Livel ihood knowing that they could not be put 
‘nto effect overnight he also outl ined ibe_ steps, whereby the 
ground could be prepared for their effective application The 
first was establishment of national unity by military conquest 
of both the decadent Peking government and the provincial 
warlords the second creation of an authoritarian government 
* or 3-Pgruxl of po lnical tut elage antLthe. third, provision of 
democratic sr If -government for the Chinese masses Dr Sun 
w-as ready to accept help from any quarter in carrying through 
this program When the western powers including the United 
States showed no interest in it, he turned to Soviet Russia 
Tlie response from Moscow was enthusiastic. After formation 
of a united front between the huoramtang and Chinese Com 
mumsts Sun \atsen was able to call upon Russian military 
anti political counsel in planning a great northern drtve from 
Canton to extend Nationalist control over all China 
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In the midst of plans for this campaign, in March 1925, Sun 
ac-sen died The impetus he had given the Nationalist move- 
ment carried it forward, however, and the leadership of the 
northern expedition feii into the strong_and_capa ble han ds of 
i 1 C h i a ng Ka i-slr eT, He was to prove to be more than a 

military commander. An apparently firm believer in the Three 
rmciples, an astute politician willing during these early days 
to make the most of Communist support without surrendering 
to ommunist contiol, a soldier trained in the tactics of 
mo ern warfare, Chiang Kai-shek steadily grew in stature He 
came m time to represent Chinese Nationalism more than any 

ot ler po itical figure, and to symbolize his country’s new spirit 
of unity, 1 r 

The northern expedition, finally launched in the summer of 
1192 , met with almost uninterrupted success. As the National- 
ists and their Communist allies advanced victoriously to the 
an 0 tze a ey, they won not only new territory but increasing 
num ers of adherents. All China was electrified by the emer- 

Lia ° f .i pa ’]V hat not onl y P romi sed unity and democracy, 
t dared to defy the foreigners and hold out the promise of 
an end to imperialism. By the close of the year, the Nationalists 
had successfully overrun more than half of China. 
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The American position ssas made clear in a statement of 
policy made hv Secretary Kellogg on January 27 1927 The 
United States had always desired the unity the independence 
and the prosperity of China he declared We were ready not 
only to put the customs surtax into effect but fully to restore 
to China complete tariff autonomy Upon assurance of ade 
quate protection for American lues and property we were alto 
prepared to accept the recommendations of the e\ira territorial 
commission and eventually surrender consular jurisdiction 
But the question at issue he implied was the responsibility 
of any Chinese gas eminent m representing or speaking for 
China as a whole Unless order were maintained the United 
States could not neglect ns duty to protect the hies and prop- 
erty of us citizens 

The pressure of business interests the age-old desire to sec 
that the United States did not lose any privileges enjoyed by 
other powers and the latent fear of Communist influence in the 
Nationalist regime induced % cqutious a n d eonsenamc - policy 
m LWashipgto n The ‘ old China hands in die treaty ports 
nhose often arrogant attitude toward the Chinese had done so 
much to stir up anti foreign feeling were continually demand 
'ng additional protection Their warnings against the radical 
influences at work in China strengthened the tendency of the 
Slate Department to mote slowly and carefully 
j f u hl ic - o pi mon -at-home was more friendly toward- tbe_Na f 
Hpnal i sia, The American people could not help being greatly 
impressed with their resolutionary zeal and they naturally 
sympathized with aims and aspirations that for the first time 
appeared to hold out the promise of democratic government 
m China They had no desire to uphold die corrupt, reaction 
ary regime which had tor so long held sway at Peking nor 10 
stand in the wav of final triumph of the Nationalist cause 
h was popularly felt that the time had come to break away 
entirely from any concert of powers and to aid the Nationalists 
by surrendering at once the special rights which blocked their 
full assertion of authority over all China. 
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Spirited debates in die House of Representatives reverie 
litde support for the old treaty status. Representative Consul.* 
urged Lhat the United States at once mate dear that it t»ou u 
accord "great, old China the rights of sovereignty and tc- 
rights of nationality, and diat in her aspirations along ttySS 
lines America will stand bv her side in time of peace as Chint 
stood by our side in the time of the [First] World W ar. Reptv 
sentative Linthicum stoutiv dedared that “the friendship ofth- 
Chinese people is more valuable to us dian any extraterri- 
toriality or jurisdictional rights we now have.” In support oi 2 
resolution to initiate negotiations for giving up all such p nT 
ileges. Representative Porter of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs vigorously urged prompt action. "Every day's delav in 
the adjustment of differences between die United States and 
China, he said, “would increase the feeling among the Chinese 
that force alone could be depended upon to secure justice and 
mahe more difficult die setdement of these differences on the 
basis of mutual friendliness and fair dealing.” 

The conservatism of die State Department and new disturb- 
ances in China, hov.ever, continued to make the course of an} 
such adjustment anything but smoodi. With die Nationalists 
continuing their violent anti-imperialist campaign, aided and 
abetted by their Communist advisers, further outbreaks of 
violence directed against foreigners almost inevitably invoked 
retaliation. Relations between China and the western world 


drifted perilously close to open conflict. 

The most spectacular clash took place in Nanking in _ Waccli 
iSzj- At ith the Nationalists' capture of the city, svstematic at- 
<iacxs v. ere made upon the foreign community, including die 
consulates, with widespread looting, destruction of prop- 
erty and some loss of life. Many of the foreigners, including 
Americans, took frightened refuge on what was called Socony 
Hill— the property of the Standard Oil Company. The danger 
of still further violence was averted onh after both British 
and American gunboats opened fire on the mobs seeking to 
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break into the companj s compound and laid down a barrage 
lor the foreigners protection 

On the heels of tins news came other reports of anti foreign 
outbreaks AH China was said to be echoing Foreign Minister 
l Chen s statement that the tim e has come to speak to foreign 
imperialism in the language it understands A graphic dcscrip 
tion of conditions appeared in the Boston Globe 

Dailj down die huge Chinese risers come white men and 
women— missionaries officials business men and their families 
—escaping from anti foreign mobs in the interior Hundreds 
of these hate been cut off for months hundreds more have not 
been heard from yet 

In the dues there hate been riots killings At Chinas lead 
mg ports (all under the domination of foreign interests) Euro- 
pean colonies throw up barbed wire drill their residents and 
call home for troops kuonuntang political agents tour the 
whole country organize locals and arouse the whole people 
against the foreign devils who deprive China of her ports 
limit and collect her tariffs ran gunboats up ind down her 
rivers at will and live in the country under their own laws 
not the laws of China President Coohdge orders marines 
and battleships to protect the 12 000 American citizens in 
Chmi Great Britain embarks a division of soldiers far Shang 
hai Obviously the present trouble is not just another war 
in China 

The United States— m joint action with Great Britain 
France Italy and Japan— had at once p rotested in the mo st 
Vl ^g i 6 us-laiigu 3 ge j jig 3 i nst the ou trages aga inst_Amencan 
nationals at Nanking Immediate punishment was demanded 
i of those responsible together wtth an apology from the com j 
I manding officer of the Nationalist armj and adequate repara 
tfcm for the damage done Foreign Minister Chen denied th& 
responsibility of the Nationalists for the attack but he prom 
nhed reparation wherever it could be shown that either prop- 
erty damage or loss of life was due to their troops This reply 
was not considered satisfactory by die powers, and it was pro- 
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posed that they should take concerted action to enforce thsr 
demands for immediate and complete restitution. 

The United States, however, refused to be a party to any 
joint display of force. It brohe away from the united front the 
powers had so far maintained, and decided to continue direct 
negotiations with the Nationalist government for a peaceful 
settlement of the issue. And on this occasion, contrary to de- 
velopments that had so many times in the past led to Anglo- 
French pressure upon China while the United States stood 
aside, our lead was followed by the other powers. They too 
entered upon ind ividual negotiations with the Chinese au- 
thorities. ", 

The nation as a whole strongly supported our stand against 
joint action. Sympathy for the Nationalists asserted itself. Al- 
though some newspapers flatly stated that the United States 
should not allow questions of sovereignty to interfere with the 
protection of American lives and propertv, the more general 
feeling was that we should not resort to force under any 
circumstances or allow ourselves to become involved in pulling 
the oilier powers chestnuts out of the fire. The concessions in 
China were not of vital importance to the United States, ac- 
cording to those who upaeld our policy, and there was no obli- 
gation upon the government, in view of the civil war in China, 
to pro-.ect all Americans. They should leaie China if they were 
in danger, and if necessary the government should furnish 
them ^tfce necessary transportation. From such newspapers as 
the Acre I ork n orld, the Boston Glob e, the Ohio State Jour- 
ncl, the Topeka Capital and the N'etr York Herald Tribune, 

, among many others, came forthright praise for the moderation 
that had saved China from further disorder and bloo dshe d. 

. §22S_^E^heJ^n^gJn i i £ i» IU _^ ast £ c _ di5n2;es j n t h e 
_2 ^ i_ emal pnhdca l_rituatia2-gave-£dditiorial confir mation to 
tfee_wtsdom o=. our non-intern en; lor, poKry r W our 

pgth_^u^— ^si ffr in gfal i ng -^wash— Ght R a>-^g)wing--tgnsion 

radicaLleftirrinm-cIeinents of 
tJixuhexc^mbinedjaiiks, 
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and -for a time rival capitals Mere maintained at Nantong and 
Hankow Chung haishek thereupon threw all his influence 
behind the movement to align the Nationalists with conserva 
me manats and turned violently upon the Communists and 
their adherents The radical Hankow regime was overthrown 
the Nanking government took over enure direction of the Na 
oonaltst campaign and relations with Moscow were completely 
broken off In these new circumstances the whole tone of 
Nationalist propaganda became greatly subdued and anti jor 
eigmsm gave wa) to a greater willingness to resell an under- 


standing with Uie pow ers 

At the same time the Nationalists renewed their northern 
advance and m the late spring of 19-8 completely routed the 
militarists seeking to uphold the old Teking government Con 
ditions within China sull fell far short of complete unification 
There was continuing and bnter strife with the Communists 
driven out of ihe Nationalist ranks and in many other parts 
of the country the provincial warlords refused to accept the 
authority of Nanking Nevertheless the Nationalist government 
dominated by Chung hat shek had been able to assert a larger 
measure of control over China than any regime since that o 
Yuan Shih kai The progress China had made in two short 
years appeared to be little short of miraculous 

Greatly influenced both by the Nationalists succes.es and 
also by the more moderate and conservative character o eir 
policies after the expulsion of the Communists the United 
States had early in the year decided to recogmre their govern 
ment and trv to w ork out with it a solution of all existing pro 
lems A first step was settlement of the Nanking incident i m 
renewed negotiations w ere successful and a full agreement was 


reached in March 

The Nationalist government expressed its profound regret 
for what had happened accepted full responsibility and 
promised reparation alter an investigation by 1 special Chinese 
On its part the Unued SnUB declared 
that while its naval authorities had no alternative to the action 
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the} had been forced to take, it deplored die fact that cir- 
cumstances beyond dieir control should ha\e forced them to 
open a bombardment for the protection of American citizens 
Hat ing taken die initiative in resolving what might have 
proved a highly critical issue, die United States proceeded in 
is non, atmosphere of cordiality to take up the tariff issue, 
on irming the concessions already promised in the negotia- 
tions at Peking, China was in July granted full tariff autonomy 
m t e rst foreign treaty to be concluded bv die Nationalist 
government. As the other powers gradually fell in line, China 
consequendy found herself, by 1930, wholly freed of all foreign 
con ro over ier tariff for die first time in almost a century If 
e activities of Japan were soon to restrict this freedom, an 
important principle had finally been established. 
y ,3' at ^ S mer extraterritoriality did not prove quite so 
solfrl r T strer |S tbe ning of authority and complete con- 

ist pr>vrr° 1 lc P os hion of Chiang Kai-shek led the National- 
abro^ation™ r^i l ° renew ^ insistence upon the immediate 
it was ^l° n nCqUnI trCatics - In notes 10 lhc se'eral powers 
fully arln'f'vTi* 0 ! ^ * talct * tIlat > "'idi unification of the country 
with dinlom t ’ 1C Ume llad come " to negotiate— in accordance 
ntaec treaties on the basis ot com- 
Tlie ncsv fere ' ° rriU ' U: *' r "i”- cl i° r each other's sot ercignt) 

sucli rapid prom-ess bein Un J la P py lc ^ of U,e P nsl - With 
legal and judicial svstem f m reformin S the country’s 

warrant for delav in r-, ’ maintain ed, diere was no furdier 
powers had nlf>rirre,a 1 nyin ^ out dle reforms to which the 
The Washington Conierence. 

sympathy for CImta'TirOTiti!!’ not 50 f “ L " Tl’cre teas general 
diction, but they were um •Ur' ° n * C . ISSUC o[ consular juris- 
than some slight modificatiliW T th,S Ume to S° an >’ further- 
hs concessions on other nnmK S>Slem For a!1 

thesis quite as emphatic-fu ’ 1° Unued Stat es accepted this 
rotary- Kellogg S— 1 ? 3 * °f Cf forci &" governments Sec- 

adequate guarantee for the safety^? ha \ e 10 be morc 

> of /American liv cs and pro p- 
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«t) before any surrender of our extraterritorial rights could 
be made He countered the Nationalists repeated demands for 
action by making further reform of the Chinese legal code an 
essential requisite for even continued negotiations on the issue 
Impatient ov<r such delay the Nationalist government un 
dertook to do away with extruemtoriahty on its own responsi 
bduy It declared that all spcrnl riglits and privileges hereto- 
fore enjoyed bv foreigners would automatically end as of Jan 
uary i 11)30 The Nationalist bark however was worse than 
its bite When the powers still showed no signs of accepting 
such a policy the desire to avoid an open breih led Foreign 
Minister Wang to declare that the Nationalist mandate should 
be considered as an expression of principle rather than a threat 
of action It should be regarded he said in a conciliatory state 
raent, simply as a step toward removing what remained the only 
real cause for fncuon between China and the powers Negotia 
turns were then renewed m a mote frundly atmosphere 
Developments entirely unexpected m Washington were once 
again to interrupt their course but as the first decade after the 
Washington Conference drew to a dose the general promise 
of Far Eastern peace and stability implicit in the conference 
accords appeared to be fulfilled As the focal point in Asiatic 
politics China was in a stronger position than at any time 
in the whole modern era She was asserting her independence 
with increasing success It was true that Japan had attempted 
to block the Nationalists northward march and regarded with 
misgivings the extension of their influence into Manchuria 
Nevertheless she had duly recognized the new regime If she 
was reluctant to surrender her extraterritorial rights in China 
so too were the United States and the European powers But 
,c was believed that time would surely lead to an equitable 
settlement of this problem as it had already to that of tariff 
autonomy In inaugurating at the beginning of the 19305 the 
period of political tutelage prescribed by Sun Yat sen for the 
establishment of self -government China could view the future 
fcith renewed confidence There was still civil sinfe m many 
parts of the country The Communists refused to accept Nan 
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5 authority, JUrt 5 ! * j-uwrr and p*ctti r -e of thr nn/ gov- 
crnm-nt vnc su,uhb fitm;* 

In > to nnjt'in.'m t! v'-lopmcn’s. A*-'-rit;*:» pol- 

icy (ns! undcrj-mr .1 definite «hdt ’t Sic I'm-ed States \:s% HI 
fins highly itinerant to pve the V mm, -Inn ».rn juppm ftr 
cttco.if •i;<-tpcnt. Alarmed bv thr run ft rc* ,» rmem-nt awl 
its thuat to p'ojv-m it -h's, wr h-d {.it 3 tii-nulctablc pm >1 
citin',; to the »>ld hop*- of a <tnmr ft n ,r r emmyii, > from the 
Petits; rceimc a. ho tsouUi prove wot hnwiA to our inter- 
ests \Vt hail ti'f-tl furre v.hrn imt'cin htrt and proj>Cfty 
sewncd to tie ttitl m ;e:r*l I he sonvrvative inflwtvrs which 
npjwaral to direct our polo-, to- .ml (Juna fallowed a line 
tli it could hardly he ittonc ded v.»h popular cvp’cnion* of 
sympathy for the revolutionary ratio-. "Your stale-uteri tail, in 
!a more friendly way." ( linn", Kat <hel told an Amtncatt cor- 
Ire-spemdcnt on one ot cation. "Imt in itie end titty >u;n the same 
jtrcatics as the llntidi and japin' *e, and we ]>V,e an auiuide of 
[straightforward opposition better." 

The Chim <c opinion of ns uas grentlv modified, however, 
.is Inn the United .States refund to mle pm m any further 
jclcrnwmr.ttiom of force after the Nani in;; inudem. asutmed 
i the lead in recognizin'’ the Nation ilivt regime and a;;rccd to 
I grant Cliina complete tariff autonomy, l.ven thon;;h we still 
hesitated to snrtemh r cMiatcrntorial rights and were unwill- 
ing to make any further concessions unices the other powers 
also did so, we onre again piosed omsdves to be a friend of 
China when there was very real temptation to intervene more 
forcibly in her affairs. The sttength of Chinese Nationalism, 
and its increasing moderation after diking Kai-shek's split with 
the Communists, both contributed importantly to this revised 
policy. JLt_w^s dictated more by cii cumstaricc than by senti- 
ment. Ncverihcless-ther'c' was a declared willingness, fully 
supported by the American public, to review our relations with 
China along more liberal lines in recognition of the new spirit 
that was permeating the Chinese pcop ‘ 1 
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Popular interest in China had continued to grow all through 
the 1920s The Nationalist resolution had a highly dramatic 
appeal for the American people As the armies of Chiang Kai ( 
shek surged northward bringing more and more of the country 
under the control of the new government popular attention 
"as turned toward eastern Asia as at no time since the Boxer 
Rebellion There were those who felt that the direction which 
the revolution was to take mu,ht become the most critical issue 
of the twentieth century holding m balance future relations 
between the Orient and the western world 

More was written about China, and more widespread dis- 
cussion and debate took place on America s attitude toward 
the resurgent republic than e\er before Books poured from 
the presses upon every phase of Chinese c»v Ui^ation-descrip- 
tions of the country accounts of tts political struggles analyses 
of its nationalism The question of China s future was posed 
from every possible point of view Some of these books were 
sound studies giving tht* background of Far Eastern history 
Tyler Dennetts Americans m Eastern Asia L T Williams 
China Yesterday and Today H B Morse and H F MacNairs 
Far Easifm International Relations A, N Holcombe s Chinese 
Revolution and Paul S Remschs An American Diplomat in 
China were a few Such titles There were also scores of books 
un the current situation Nathaniel Peffer wrote on China the 
Collapse of a Civilisation Putnam Weale on IV ky China Sees 
Red Rodney Gilbert on What s R song with China Scott 
Nearing on IVActher China? L. M King on China m Tarmoif 
Hall^t Abend on Tortured China and Anna Louise Strong on 
Chinas Millions 

While the authors of these books as obvious from their 
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titles, were primarily concerned with the revolutionary throes 
through which China was passing, other writers discos ered die 
cultural heritage of the Middle Kingdom and opened up for 
American readers new vistas of oriental art, literature, poetry 
and drama. In highly romantic terms, the Princess Der Ling 
described court life under the Manchu dynasty in Old Buddha, 
Lotus Petals and Kozvlov. Florence Ayscough wrote die Chinese 
Mirror, compiled the Autobiography of Tu Eu and in collabo- 
ration with Amy Lowell brought out new translations of 
Chinese poetry in Fir-Flozrcr Tablets. Among other studies of 
Chinese philosophy. Richard Wilhelm published his Short 
History of Chinese Civilization and The Soul of China . Still 
other facets of Chinese life were revealed in J. C. Ferguson’s 
Chinese Painting, A. E. Zuckcr’s The Chinese Theatre and 
E. H. Wilson’s China. Mother of Gardens, the latter book 
obtaining a wide circulation among the members of the 
country's innumerable garden dubs. 

Perhaps the peak of literary interest in diings Chinese was 
.readied in 1931 with publication o i^Uie JCo a d Jdarlhby _Pea rl 
jBuck. A popular best seller, destined to win for its audior the 
Nobel Prize, it presented an entirely new picture of China to 
thousands of persons whose previous knowledge had been based 
upon absurd misconceptions of the “headien Chinee" as pe- 
culiar people who perversely insisted upon doing everything 
backward— from their manner of writing to the way they but- 
toned their gowns. The status of many of the Chinese in this 
country, it had also to be recognized, had done little to broaden 
such Ideas. Chinese laundries, the exotic flavor of local China- 
towns, violent outbreaks of tong warfare and chop suey restau- 
rants had become symbols of China and the Chinese for which 
The Good Earth was a valuable corrective. It gave an authentic 
land sympathetic description of how Chinese peasants actually 
i lived, and also portrayed through its characters how they ex- 
iperienced the emotional conflicts known to mankind every- 
i where. 

An even broader range of topics was treated in magazine 
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articles than in books It was indicative of the general he 
wildermcnt over just what was happening m war tom Cluna 
that so many of the titles of these articles w ere in the form of 
questions What Is Hapoemnt, m China? What s All Thu 
About China? Whose War in China' Can ihe Powers keep 
Their nights' 1 \ellow Peril or White Shall America Inter 
\ene? Shall the United States Drift into W ar With China? 
portrajed a confused quest for more adequate understanding 
of the Orient Yet there was no general agreement upon the 
answers to these questions Even the so-called experts w ere often 
at a loss as to how the Nationalist resolution would affect 
Chinas relations with the outside world 
Exchanges of suits In \mericans and Chinese were more 
general during the igso s than in any previous period Chinese 
students attended American colleges and technical schools in 
considerable numbers and tlitrc were various official and un 
official missions from China to the United States An unusual 
cultural contact was the American tour of the grcit Chinese 
actor Met Can feng— the Forcmosi of the Tear Orchard —who 
aroused both interest and widespread acclaim when he per 
formed before wondering American audiences with his reper 
lory company Visits to the Orient on the part of Americans 
were a natural consequence of the great boom in tourist travel 
during the decade While such travelers may actually have 
learned little dI Cluna m the course of fleeting visits to Feting 
and Shanghai even such superficial contacts served to heighten 
interest m what was still a distant and somehow mysterious 
country 

The United States also generously aided Cluna m meeting^ 
htr chronic problems of flood and drought At the opening 
ot the iq"q s, and again toward their close famine took its toll^ 
of millions of Chinese lives and nation wide campaigns werd 
held in the United States to raise relief funds The China In 
ternational I amine Relief Commission was the principal 
agency in carrying forward this program and the American 
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Red Cross also made large contributions toward meeting 
China’s tremendous need for outside help. 

As the Nationalist movement came to its climax, one of the 
most compelling causes of popular concern over China was the 
position of American missionaries in the face of the anti-foreign 
movement. The activity of church organizations in spreading 
Christian doctrine among the Chinese people had steadily ex- 
panded with the passing years The general interest in what 
was happening in Asia was perhaps most pronounced, except m 
some commercial circles, among the multitude of people who 
either directly or indirectly were associated with missionary 
enterprise. 

Secretary Stimson was to bear witness to the missionary- 
inspired interest in China in discussing the later development 
of American policy in the 1930’s There was hardly a town in 
the United States, as he pointed out, where some church or- 
ganization was not contributing to the support of a missionary 
in China. The letters home of such unofficial envoys, often 
mimeographed for general distribution, and their talks and 
lectures when on furlough, fostered a sympathetic under- 
standing of China that played no little part, as already sug- 
gested, in developing popular attitudes upon foreign policy. 

The number of American missionaries in China had risen 
by the opening of the century to some 1,000, representing thirty 
different societies, and in the early 1 geo’s it was estimated to 
have increased still further to total about 2,500. While evan- 
gelical and organized religious work was still their main line 
of endeavor, they had continued to organize both schools and 
colleges, and especially promoted the study and practice of 
modem medicine. Throughout the entire history of American 
missionary activity in China, emphasis was always placed upon 
the general diffusion of western culture, sometimes with un- 
fortunately little toleration for the Chinese people’s own re- 
ligious or philosophic ideas. It had been said that the Protestant 
missionary movement in China was "more of a subverting force 
than a converting proselytism.’’ In so far as this was true, it 
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was due to the greater receptivity of the Chinese to social 
reform than to religious conversion \et tire missionaries never 
lost sight of their major goal, and one of the chief causes for 
the Nationalists growing resentment against mission school* 
was their insistence upon religious instruction 
The activities of the Protestant missionaries were supple 
mented by those of American Catholics The organization of 
the American Board of Catholic Missions m 1920 was both a 
Si gn of growing interest m such enterprises and a further spur 
to their expansion Many missionaries vs ere trained at Mary 
knoll near Ossining New York for work in the China field 
and others including both priests and nuns, were sent to the 
Far East by religious orders scattered throughout the country 
After the dose of the First World War, the American mis- 
sionary societies had hoped to win many more Chinese to 
Christianity and for awhile their China for Christ move * 
ment appeared to have given new impetus to their work An 
increasing number of converts was reported, and a great deal 
was made of those who could be fairly said to be among the 
country s national leaders Sun Yat sen had been baptized both 
his wife and other members of the Soong family were Christians 
and Chiang Kai shek also professed the foreign faith The most 
spectacular of converts in the early 1920s was the provincial 
warlord Feng Yu hsiang He was not only himself converted 
hut was responsible Tor the wholesale adoption of Christianity 
hy his army His troops were reported to hold daily religious 
meetings General Feng often preaching to them lo say grace 
re gularly before meals and to march into battle singing a 
Chinese translation of Onward Christian Soldiers 
The number of Protestant converts did not make any real 
impression upon the Chinese population however, and prob 
a hiy never totaled more than about 800 000 out of China 5 
more than 400 000000 The non religious influence of the edu 
national and medical work promoted by the missionaries and 
other philanthropic agencies was far more important and at 
tected every phase of Chinese life American mission schools 
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not onh provided the education of thousands of young Chinese, 
but helped to set the standard and influence the general pattern 
of the modem schools set up by the Chinese government. For- 
eign colleges and universities plaved the same role in higher 
education, and American teachers helped to inspire the intel- 
lectual renaissance that paralleled the growth of political na- 
tionalism. The visit of John Dewey, who lectured in Pelting 
during 1919, was a case in point, but more important was the 
role of many returned students who brought American edu- 
cational ideas bach to China. V. C. James Yen, the founder of 
the Mass Education Movement for combating illiteracy among 
the peasants, was but one of many such men. 

Apart from missionary enterprise, which could be traced 
back over a century, an important sign of American interest 
in this phase of Chinese life had been the remission, first in 
190S and then even more generously in 1924, of the Boxer in- 
demnity payments. This money was made available to the 
Chinese government for educational purposes, and it provided 
the funds both for Tsing Hua College at Peking and for send- 
ing to the United States every year some sixty Chinese students 
for further study in American colleges. 

Among the thirteen American-supported colleges in China 
in the 1920 s were St. John’s University in Shanghai; the Uni- 
versity of Nanking; Girding College, for girls, also m Nanking: 
Canton Christian College; Boone University, at Wuchang, 
and Yenching University, in Peking. A number of Chinese 
colleges also received special aid and support from sister in- 
stitutions in the United States. There was a Yale-in-China at 
Changsha, and in the northern capital a Princeton-in-Peking. 

The broad role of the United States in furthering medical 
progress in China received great impetus at the beginning of 
the decide with the formation of the China Medical Board, a 
subsidiary of the Rockefeller Foundation. It established the 
eking Union Medical College and erected a notable group 
of buddings, opened in ,921, which at one and die same time 
conformed to die best traditions of Chinese architecture, and 
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rivaled in modern and up to-date equipment tfie best of western 
medical schools and hospitals There were also American sup- 
ported schools of law journalism agriculture and forestry 
associated with a number of the larger universities 
Tor all the progress being made along these lines American 
educational institutions, as it ell as American missions, found 
themselves everywhere on the defensive with the rise of die 
anti foreign and anti-Christian agitation of the mid ig^o s The 
missionaries were at first confronted by a movement with 
which many of diem were ut sympathy for Chinese assump- 
tion of complete control in both churches and schools But fol 
lowing die firing upon a mob of students by the police of the 
International Settlement tn Shanghai in Mav «rj2j the con ' 
tinued presence of foreign missionaries in China was bitterly 
denounced by the Nationalists Although many kuomintang 
leaders had been educated in American schools die missionaries 
were accused of being the running dogs of die imperialists. 
Patriotic demonstrations often sponsored by students rntol 
erant of all foreign control or influent c soon led to the out 
breaks of violence in the treaty ports that have already been 
noted Missions in the interior were also attached, property 
looted and destroyed and a number of Americans killed m a 
crescendo of anti forejgmsm reminiscent of Boxer days 
The result of such disturbances vrts the beginning of a 
general foreign exodus from China No longer willing as they 
had been in the past to seek special protection from their 
government and generally sympathetic with the Chinese de 
maml for abolition of the unequal treaties American mts 
sionaries were readv to pull ut> stakes rather than cause further 
friction in international relations Out of a total of some 
$000 Protestant missionaries from all countries more than « 
2>ooo were reported to have left China by J927 The Catholics 
did not suffer as sev «,rely as the Protestants partly because they 
were not so deeply involved in higher education but in gen 
®ml the missionaries role in inspiring the Nationalist move 
ment had been an important one and they were among the 
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first \icdms of die anti-forcignism which it strongly encour- 
aged. 

Most of diem were to return ns die agitation against them 
gradually subsided and diplomatic ties is ere formally concluded 
lvith the Nationalists, but the missionary moiement as a whole 
had suffered a tremendous blow. In going bach to their work, 
moreover, both missionaries and educators were compelled to 
adapt themselves to new conditions. Leadership and direction 
in both churches and mission schools were largely taken over by 
natiic Christians. The Chinese owed a great deal to what 
Americans had done for diem and they fully acknowledged 
this debt. But China was coming of age. Intellectual tutelage 
to die foreigner was no more acceptable dian political tutelage. 


For all the popular interest in China aroused by the drama 
of Nationalist revolution and die dilemma of the missionaries, 
trade remained the most substantial bond between China and 
the United States. Since die opening of the century there had 
been a progressive increase both in its volume and in its relatisc 
importance. On die eve of the First World War, it had risen 
to sortie $5 1,000,000 annually, and by 1930 its value was almost 
our times diis figure, or about $190,000,000. A growing market 
was eing developed for American cotton, tobacco and kero- 
iene, and there were also substantial exports of flour, iron and 
tteel products and machinery. In return, die United States 
imported raw silk, tung oil, peanuts, eggs and egg products, 
mrs, carpet wool, straw hats, tungsten and antimony. 

Another factor in economic relations was American invest- 
nents in China. This had been a matter of concern ever since 
e linesc first began their foreign borrowing for die con- 
struction of railways and other modem improvements It has 
dready been noted that on the eve of the First World War, 
e United States had withdrawn from the international con- 
.ortium which planned to loan the new Chinese Republic very 
considerable sums But while President Wilson had opposed 
aur participation m such an undertaking on the ground that 
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were doing business in China and the total American popula- 
tion, including missionaries, educators and all other residents, 
as veil as businessmen, was about 7,000. 

In the case of both trade and investments, it is dear that 
in spite of steady growth since the opening of the twentieth 
century, our economic stake in China still did not bulk very 
large over against world totals of American foreign trade and 
investment. The trade was less than 3 per cent of our total 
commerce, and investments were only about 1.3 per cent of 
total foreign holdings Various efforts were made to provide 
more favorable conditions for doing business. The China 
Trade Act, first passed in 1922, allowed American companies 
operating in China to take out federal diarters of incorporation 
in order to give them the greatest possible latitude in taking 
advantage of extraterritorial rights But both trade and in- 
vestment lagged. Our economic stake in China was not as 
important as that in Japan, with which our commerce was 
more than twice as great, let alone our interest in many Euro- 
pean and Latin American countries. 

All such statistics, however, had little bearing upon the 
attitude of either the business world or the general public 
toward the significance of our commercial relations with China. 
It was once again, as so many times in the past, the potentiali- 
ties of the Chinese market, its apparently limitless possibilities 
oE future expansion, that made the protection of our economic 
rights appear to be an important national interest In the 
nineteenth century, it had been believed that China was des- 
tined to absorb our surplus wheat and cotton crops; in the 
twentieth, her potential capacity to consume the excess prod- 
ucts of our industrial plant made an even greater appeal to the 
imagination. Americans were prone to think of the Chinese, 
as characterized in the tide of a popular book by Carl Crow, 
as Four Hundred Million Customers. The realities of Chinese 
economic conditions, with a vast population bound to the soil 
and living in such poverty as often to leave coundess numbers 
on the verge of starvation, were ignored in the beaudful vision 
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of these millions of customers happily buying whatever die 
United States might want to sell diem 
This hopeful attitude toward the future of Chinese trade was 
dearly brought out in the congressional debates on the China 
Trade Act Representative Dyer emphasized m gloving terms 
the opportunities offered for economic development in the 
construction of new railways Senator Cummins stated his 
belief that nowhere else in the world were there greater posst 
bilmes for commercial expansion and Representative Husten 
echoed such sentiments with the further comment that our 
prospects in China were all the greater because the Chinese 
people are probably more friendly to us than they are to any 
other nation in the world 

Such glowing hopes were perhaps expressed most exuber 
antly jn America 3 Future in Ana a boolt published some years 
later on the eve of the Pacific war by Robert Aura Smith 
There will be not miles of road or hundreds of miles of 
K»ad or thousands of miles of road Smith wrote —there 
will be literally millions of miles of road from one end of 
China to lire other Someone will supply the cement and as 
phalt for these highways someone will supply the scrapers and 
die steam rollers and the concrete mixers And when China is 
ribboned from top to bottom there will be inevitable filling 
statiQnS'-and someone will supply the pumps and the gasoline 
lhai goes into them On these roads will be millions of motor 
‘sirs and there will be at least four tires to the car Someone will 
supply the materials and the skill that build those automobiles 
and those multiplied millions of miles of rubber on which 
Ihey roll 

The dream of selling things to China in such huge quantities 
as to ensure our own prosperity had persisted, in spite of all 
disappointments, ever since the first China traders rounded 
U®pe Horn and the early dipper ships built up the tea trade 
Whatever m relation to the actualities of Pacific commerce 
it has remained a fundamental factor governing our relations 
vnth China since the late eighteenth century American policy 

1ST 
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has again and again, in the course of the past one hundred and 
fifty years, shown a generous sympathy for China, and this has 
been in part animated by a sincere concern for her best in- 
terests. But underlying our policy, possibly more than in the 
case of our relations with any other nation, has been the con- 
cept that the potential buying power of Four Hundred Million 
Customers makes it, above everything else, good business to he 
friendly with the Chinese people. 
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by war with China in 1891, the attack on Russia ten scars later, 
the seizure of Shantung in 1914 and the notorious Twenty -One 
Demands. It foreshadowed die establishment of the puppet 
Japanese state of Manchuhuo and die undeclared but full-scale 
war diat broke out against China in 1937- Moreover, the 
Japanese militarists' successful defiance of all treaty obligations 
was to has e e\ en wider repercussions. Notice was served upon 
Rome and Berlin that die pcace-lo\ mg nations were not pre- 
pared to take effective action against an aggressor. The Second 
World War began in September 1931. The attack upon Muk- 
den was die first link in a tragic chain of events diat ten years 
later led to Japan’s bombing of Pearl Harbor in an effort to 
block American interference with her dreams of conquest. 

All this was in the future. Far more deeply concerned widi 
domesric affairs, the American public refused to become gready 
alarmed, in September iggi, over anything diat might happen 
in Manchuria. Japan had chosen well die time to strike. On 
the day after cables from the Far East told of the first clash 
between Japanese and Chinese, the New York stock market 
perversely celebrated the second anniversary of its 19-9 peak 
by plunging to the lowest levels since 1924. On September 21, 
the ominous news was reported that England had abandoned 
the gold standard. The conrinuing impact of world-wide de- 
pression diverted popular attention from die political scene m 
Asia. ith the American Legion, assembled at its annual 
convention, calling upon President Hoover to declare a na- 
tional emergency', the Manchurian story was soon relegated to 
inside pages in the nadon’s press. 

The State Department could not be so casual. China had at 
once appealed both to Geneva and directly to Washington for 
*" *^ s “sponsor of the sacred engagements" of the Kellogg- 

Briand anti-war pact, to which both Japan and China had 
adhered in 192S, the United States was asked "to take such 
steps as will insure the preservation of peace in the Far East.” 
Two years earlier when hosuliues had for a time been direat- 
ened between China and Russia over the status of die Chinese 
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Eastern Railway, Secretary Stimson had tried to 1 moke this 
treaty only to be sharply rebuffed Nevertheless he was again 
ready to do whatever he could to fulfill what he regarded as 
American commitments both in respect to international en 
gagements not to resort to war as an instrument of national 
policy and also m supporting our traditional policy of up- 
holding Chinese sovereignty In stating the willingness of the 
United States to associate itself with the League of Nations in 
reminding both China and Japan of their obligations to main 
tatn peace however, he advised a policy of extreme caution 
In the belief that the civilian elements in the Japanese govern 
roent would soon reassert their authority over the military 
chiefs whom he held responsible for the Mukden attack Sum 
son was at first unwilling to take any action that might mien * 
s*Iy nationalistic feeling in Japan 
It soon became dear however that the militarists were m 
complete control of the Japanese government and not to be 
diverted from their program bv mild reminders of possible 
treaty obligations Whatever was said by Japanese diplomats 
whether m Tokyo or Geneva the army went blithely ahead on 
lls predetermined course Chinas rights of sovereignty were 
completely disregarded as almost all south Manchuria was 
quickly brought under Japanese domination Any hope that 
hberal influences might restrain the military had to be wholly 
abandoned 

' V «h Uhma once again appealing for support md urging 
the United States to cooperate with the League m investigating 
t e situation Stitnson was to take a stronger stand He informed 
eneva that this country was ready, acting independently to 
reinforce whatever the League might do to uphold world peace, 
oreover he now urged forthright intervention ‘It is most 
cswable the Secretary of State said in a note spnt to Geneva » 
°u October 5 that the League in no wav relax its vigilance 
an ® in no way fail to assert all the pressure and authority 
"‘dun its competence toward regulating the action of Chma 
3IJ d Japan in the premises * 
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Sharply breaking with all past precedents, he even went so 
ar as to instigate, and then accept, an invitation for an official 
representative of the United States to participate in all dis- 
cussions in the League Council relating to the Far Eastern 
situation. IVheri the Council failed to take any decisive steps 
at its first meetings and adjourned to Paris, Ambassador Dawes 
was instructed to continue to represent American iiiterests 
mson suggested that he should move carefully in supporting 
an} action proposed by the members of the League, but he 
ma e it ear diat the United States was “anxious not to dis- 
S em °M pm any obstacles in their path." 

' Hoover 6 w CnCra ^ 11 folding his Secretary of State, President 
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him "on being able to approach Genet a without regarding its 
ground as cither holy or bewitched ” 

Sudi praise for Stimson did not necessarily imply approval 
for economic sanctions As reflected in editorials, popular 
opinion was apparently more m agreement with Hooter’s con- 
cept of going no further than the exercise of moral pressure in 


support of cither Chinese sovereignty or of collecthe security. 
Eten when such pressure had proted to be t\ holly unavailing, 
and China again tried to prose how closely allied American 
and Chinese interests w ere in resisting Japanese aggression, the 
attitude of die press did not change. Early in December, the 
Literary Digest took a telegraphic poll of the nation’s editors 
A few expressed the opinion that if the League should insti- 
tute a boycott of Japan, it should be respected by the United 
States. The ot erwhelming majority were opposed to our mak- 
ing any such commitment, and were emphatic m their wam- 
ings against allowing the United States to become involved 
in such a dangerous situation. 

As so many times in the past, we were not prepared to make 
good our treaty commitments for upholding Chinese sover- 
cignty and maintaining peace in eastern Asia if to do so in- 
volved the risks of possible war. Our national interests were 


not deemed to be sufficiently affected to justify- any sort of co- 
ercive action. There was little popular realization, in 195 1 * 
that Japanese imperialism threatened not only our China pol- 
tq-, but die peace of the Pacific and of the world. 

Secretary Sdmson was more alive to these issues than die 
public. His first concern, as he had already demonstrated dur- 
ing the Russo-Chinese quarrel of 1929, was to uphold die prin- 
aple of collective security. After the League had failed to act 
m the Manchurian crisis, however, he began to consider the 
more direct effects of Japanese aggression on .American inter- 
ests in eastern Asia. The forceful occupation of Manchuria 
was a blow to our polmcal prestige as die champion of Chinas 
integrity, and Sumson was thoroughly in sympathy with our 
*' Historic poliq- along dice lines. 
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For several centuries/ he was later to write m The Far 
Eastern Crisis, eastern Asia has ov> ed its character mainly to 
the peaceful traditions of this great agricultural nation If the 
character of China should be revolutionized and through ex 
plottatton become militaristic and aggressive not only Asia 
but the test of the world must tremble The United States has 
made a good start in the development of China s friendship f 
It would have been the most short sighted folly to turn our 
backs upon her at the lime of her most dire need 
He was determined to demonstrate our friendship and at 
least keep the record dear whatever Japan might do, and to 
this end he dispatched similar notes to China and Japan on 
January >j igjz, clarifying American policy They expressly 
stated that the United States would refuse to accept any treaties 
or engagements between the two governments that unpaired 
American treaty rights, including those relating to the sover 
eignty o f China and the Open Door policy and would not 
teitiguue any situation’ treaty or agreement brought about in 
Violation of the Kellogg Bnand pact In this move he was 
dearly taking a leaf out of Secreur) Bryans book With the 
exception of the clause referring to the antiwar treat} his 
notes vsere identical in their wording as previously noted 
''idi those sent to China and Japan at the time of the Twenty 
°ne Demands And us in 1915 the Unned States reserved US 
*'ght to any future action dealing with the situation that it 
nught choose to take 

Stimson had hoped that England would join the United 
States m this statement of policy The British Foreign Office 
however not only refuted to take similar action but declared 
* ,ts confidence in J ap’m’fprotestations" tha t there would be no 
infringement of Chinese sovereignty An editorial m the Lon 
don Times casually commented that China s political integrity • 
was after all an ideal rather than an actuality 
Chma gladly accepted the implications of what was to be 
known as the Stimson Doctrine and in replying to the 
^cretary of States note merely upheld the peaceful course 
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she had followed throughout the Manchurian crisis J a P 3n 
naturally interpreted the statement of our policy as further 
evidence of American hostility and made no secret of her re- 
'sentment. The unsettled conditions in China modified any 
possible application of either the Kellogg-Briand pact or die 
Nine-Power Treaty, the Foreign Office declared, and J a p an 
had been acting entirely in self-defense in safeguarding her 
interests in Manchuria There was no question either of vio- 
lating treaty rights or of territorial aims and ambitions If the 
United States was not specifically told to keep out of affairs 
that were none of its concern, the thinly v eiled sarcasm of die 
concluding lines of the Japanese reply were resealing. ‘ It 1S 
agreeable to be assured,” Tokyo stated, "that the American 
government are devoting in a friendly spirit such sedulous 
care to the correct appreciation of the situation.” 

There was general approval in this country for Stimsons 
stand, but a highly varied reaction as to how effective it might 
prove to be. In some quarters it was interpreted as locking the 
bam door after the horse had been stolen; in others, the non- 
recognition doctrine was enthusiastically hailed as a most im- 
portant contribution to the cause of world peace. A few com- 
mentators felt that in view of the more cauuous policies being 
pursued by England and France, the United States should not 
go even this far in "sticking pins into Japan.” 

Shortly afterwards, on January 2S, 1932, a new turn of events 
suddenly appeared to jeopardize China’s independence even 
more seriously than anything that had yet happened in Man- 
churia. Although unable to defend their northeastern prov- 
inces, the Chinese had vigorously countered Japan’s blows at 
their sovereignty by adopting an anti-Japanese boycott that 
was cutting heavily into normal trade. To meet this challenge" 
of economic warfare, forces of the Japanese navy attacked the 
Chinese section of Shanghai and inflicted heavy losses of life 
and property upon its civilian population. For a time a single 
Chinese army put up a valiant resistance to this unexpected 
offensive and the Japanese had to land militarv reinforce- 

4 
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mans but the Nationalist government still felt itself too weak 
to declare war and was also greatly influenced by appeasement 
dements within its mm ranks It appealed once again to 
Geneva and Washington for die help that had not been fort 
coming the previous fall 

These startling developments awoke an immediate response 
in the United States that contrasted stronglv with die stow 
and even apathetic reaction to the attack on Manchuria t 
entire Asiatic squadron was concentrated in Shanghai to safe- 
guard American interests and public opinion turned who! y 
against Japan for her overt and brutal use of force Editon 
comment was studded with such phrases as insane imperial ^ 
ism running amolc beyond the pale of civilization and 
outlawed by her campaign of brutality While popular sym 
pathy lor China had been gradually increasing during the 
winter months our aroused resentment was also tn 

Duenced by geography Many American national* lived tn 
Shanghai and the attack endangered business interests in e 
International Settlement of much greater importance than 
any in Manchuria The significance of an independent China 
took on a new meaning It appeared to be doubly necessary as 
Secretary Stunson phrased it, to convince China that vs e wet 
not oblivious to our responsibilities in the situation 
There was a popular demand on the part of some peace 
leaders for the immediate application of economic sanctions 
as the only possible means for calling Japan to account ley 
were strongly urged by an imposing group of educators an 
editors headed bv former Secretary of War Baker and Presi 
dent Lowell o! Harvard, and a petition with five thousand 
signatures was forwarded to President Hoover calling tor 
American participation in an international boycott o a 
Japanese trade Economic pressure it was stated " ou 
almost certainly stop the present bloodshed An American 
Boycott Association with the somewhat qualified backing o 
the Tederal Counal of Churches, also tried to promote an 
unofficial ban on all imports from Japan 
197 
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' The movement received no official support. President 
Hoover again expressed his opposition and in a letter to Secre- 
tary Stimson declared that he was still “inflexibly opposed to s 
the imposition of any hind of sanctions except purely public 
opinion.” Moreover, after tire first flush of enthusiasm, even 
popular interest quickly subsided On second thought, news- 
papers generally toned down their first editorials, and with few' 
exceptions warned against any precipitate action It was “a 
time to keep cool,” the Boston Herald urged, while the St- 
Louis Globe Democrat demanded that tire administration 
keep us out of w 7 ar." Any direct involvement in the Chinese- 
Japanese quarrel, the Washington Evening Star stated un- 
equivocally, “w r ould be a monstrous injustice to tire American 
people, a sacrifice of American lives and American treasure, for 


which there would be no justification ” 

Upon the first outbreak of hostilities in Manchuria, some 
four months earlier, one of the strongest advocates of sanctions 
had been the Nation. Its attitude had now undergone a com- 
plete reversal. An attempt at this hour to enforce an economic 
blockade, or to withdraw diplomatic recognition from Japan,” 
it stated editorially on February' 10, “could hardly have any 
effect but to inflame still further the Japanese militarists” It 
was too late to prevent Japanese aggression by peaceful means, 
according to this thesis, and yet not too late to be drawn into 
war by reckless interference, rhe Nation wholly agreed w'ith 
President Hoover that “economic boycott is not a peace instru- 
ment, but one of the deadliest of war weapons.” 

In the meantime, Secretary Stimson was exercising such in- 
uence as he could, in cooperation with Great Britain, to settle 
the Shanghai affair through mediation These efforts were suc- 
cessful and the Japanese eventually withdrew their troops The 
passing of the crisis was not primarily a result of foreign inter- 
vention, however. Japan was not yet prepared for military 
operations m the Yangtze Valley. The attack upon the Chi- 
nese m Shanghai had been perhaps inadvertent, due to the 
nary s desire to share the honors the army had been winning, 
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and Tokyo s policy demanded the consolidation of the gams 
already made in Manchuria before making any direct moves 
against China proper Settlement of the Shanghai affair tv as not 4 
retreat for the Japanese warlords but a matter of strategic 
timing The offensive was to be undertaken in full force in 
another five years 

Before the Japanese finally withdrew from Shanghai, Secre 
tat 7 Stimson again toot occasion to put American policy 
clearly on record Japan had claimed that conditions in China 
made the Nine-Power Treaty inoperative, and he wished to 
emphasiie that the United States intended 10 stand by its 
terms He tried a second time to get England to collaborate in 
such a mole, and once more the British Foreign Office refused 
|® g° along with him To avoid giving Japan a chance to re 
butt our overtures he consequently made this further state 
mem of pohev in the form of a letter to Senator Borah whtch 
v,a » f,iven to the press on March a \ 1932 
The United States continued to regard the Nine Power 
Tf c<uy Secretary Stimson declared as a carefully developed 
and u^tured international policy intended to meet the very 
conditions that presently existed in the Far East It was inti 
lately related to the other treaties concluded at Washington 
in 'which the United States had undertaken to limit battleship 

construction and not to fortify Us naval bases in the Pacific, 

rogation of the Nine Power Treaty was consequently said 
to e impossible without also reviewing the provisions of these 
, Beaties on which it was directly dependent Having given 
15 hint of possible revision of the naval accords should Japan 
Persist upon her course Stimson then went on to state that dm 
situation that had developed in eastern Asia could not pos 
** y be reconciled with either the Nine Power Treaty or the 
, E l°ggBriaml Treatv He reaffirmed the determination of 
e butted States not to recognize the government that Japan 
was trymg to establish in Manchuria and he called for similar 
action by other governments as a means of assuring eventual 
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restoration to China oC the territory of which she had been 
deprh cd. 

This frank exposition of our policy, with its \eilcd threat of 
a renewal of nasal rhalry in the Pacific, had no influence on 
Japan. The extremists were in full control, not stopping at 
assassination to strengthen their hold on power, and regardless 
of all diplomatic protests they aggressively went ahead in set- 
ting up the puppet state of Mancliukuo. “Let the League of 
Nations say whatever it pleases," General Araki, Minister of 
War, shouted at a public meeting m Tokyo, “let America offer 
whatever interference, let China decry Japan's action at the 
top of her voice, but Japan must adhere to her course un- 
swervingly." 

Secretary Stimson had at least succeeded, however, in keep- 
ing the record straight, and shortly after publication of the 
letter to Senator Borah, the League of Nations followed his 
lead. Early in March, it adopted a resolution incorporating 
the non-recognition policy which the United States had already 
officially adopted. Japan might proclaim that so far as she was 
concerned the question of Mancliukuo was settled, but the 
world refused to condone her resort to force. 

The final chapter in the story of the Manchurian incident 
was the presentation of the report of the Lytton Commission 
to die League. At one and the same time it condemned Japan 
‘ ^ or her aggressive policy and proposed a solution of the whole 
problem that went part way in meeting her original com- 
plaints. But the time for any such setdement had long since 
passed. Japan was in full control oE Manchuria. When die 
Assembly finally adopted its committee’s report, in February 
*933' the only result was Japan's resignation from the League. 

During these latter stages of the controversy, the United 
States stood on the sidelines. Secretary Stimson had done what 
he could to uphold Chinese sovereignty in putdng forward his 
non-recognition policy. No further acdon was feasible. "What- 
ever chance there might originally have been to restrain Japan 
dirough economic sanctions or any form of forceful pressure 
had long since been lost by the failure of such proposals to 
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command support either at Geneva or in the United States 
The muted front of the powers which at the Washington Con 
ference had brought Japan into line, was broken The failure 
to incorporate m the Nine Power Treaty any effective means 
for ns own enforcement was hearing bitter fruit It had to be 
recognized that the victory won at Washington for our policy 
of maintaining China s independence and the Open Door had 
proved to be a barren one 

Throughout these days of crisis m the Far East and for al 
most the enure decade following the occupation of Manchuria 
China was die helpless victim of Japanese aggression Fven 
though the Nationalist government had made remarkable 
headway in uniting China it had not succeeded to the point 
Where truly effective resistance could he made to the far 
stronger force of Japans military power Sensing the futility 
nf war under such conditions China had relied wholly upon 
her appeals to the United States and to the League for mam 
taming her nation il sovereignty She had been bitterly dis 
appointed that they had proved unavailing It was particularly 
resented that the United States had not taken a stronger stand 
m blocking the Japanese advance If Japan had violated her 
pledges under the Nine Power Treaty to refrain from taking 
advantage of China s difficulties, the United States was held f 
only less guilty of betraying the conference accords by limiting 
1,5 atlI on to futile protests and note writing It was recognized 
Chma that American sympathy was with the Chinese people 
but there was widespread disillusionment that such sympathy 
not expressed in more concrete form 
Public opinion m this country was not unaware of this feel 
* h g in China and realized there was some justification for it 
«t it was also critical at times of China s insistence that we 
would come to her aid when she was doing so little to defend 
erself Our policy had the unhappy consequence of arousing 
Japanese hostility because of our opposition to her imperial 
,S,1C designs and impairing Chinese friendship because our 
instance had hot been more forthright and effectn e 
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The paradoxical aspects of a policy that irritated J :, p an 
failed to satisfy China were to be even further emphasize 
when the Roosevelt administration came into office in i 93 j 
I t teas of course far more concerned over domestic problems 
than anything that might happen in eastern Asia. The mi 
mediate emergency confronting the country, and the drastic 
measures initiated by the New Deal in its efforts to stimulate 
economic recovery and provide for the unemployed, largely 
absorbed the national energy. Nevertheless little time was lost 
in making it clear that no change was contemplated in I - ar 
Eastern policy'. Friendship for China and support for her ter- 
ritorial integrity remained basic considerations, and there 
would be no recognition of Japan’s territorial gains in Man- 
churia. Still, no move was made to implement our policies by 
. direct action. Secretary’ of State Hull, indeed, was even more 
„ prepared titan his predecessor to explore every possibility of 
reconciling conflicting American-Japanese aims in order to 
/reach a more friendly accord with Tokyo 

This cautious approach to the problems of Asia was first 
demonstrated in Hull’s testimony on a proposed bill for ban- 
ning the export of arms to aggressor nations Appearing before 
die Senate Foreign Relations in May 1933, just before China 
and Japan had concluded the so-called Tangku truce setting 
up a demilitarized zone in north China, the Secretary’ of State 
declared that the administration had no idea of applying an 
arms embargo against Japan, and would not even participate 
in any international measures of this kind without substantial 
guarantees against possible retaliation He sought to uphold 
his position on the ground that China would not be aided 
through such a policy, but it was impossible not to read into 
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allow itself to be maneuvered into a position where Tokyo 
could ignore American interests in the Far East with coni 
plete impunity. The United States undertook to build up us 
navy to the limits agreed upon at the Washington Conference, 
and in negotiations for renewal of the supplementary Lon ou 
Treaty, which had been concluded in 1930, it resolutely op 
posed Japan's demand for naval equality. When these develop 
ments led to the failure of efforts to continue naval limitation 
in the Pacific, with Japan’s abrogation of the Five-Po.ver 
•Treaty and the breakdown of the London Naval Conference 
oi 1935-1936, our naval construction was pushed ahead vigoj 
ously, culminating with appropriations of Si, 000,000,000 m 
1938. 

In the field of diplomacy, the long-delayed recognition o 
Soviet Russia was also a mov e that was in part dictated by the 
desire to strengthen our position in Asia. Other factors entered 
into this situation, perhaps more importantly, but there can 
be no doubt that Japan’s growing power emphasized the desire 
on the part of both the United States and Russia for closer 
collaboration. “Some move in the direction of normal relatiou- 
, ships with Russia at this time,” Senator Johnson stated early 
in 1933, “would do far more to remove perils from the Far 
East, and therefore from the world in general, than any other 
single act.” 

Popular interest in all such problems had greatly subsided 
with the end of Japan’s military operations in north China and 
the withdrawal of her troops from Shanghai. The danger of 
possible war appeared to have been averted, and the more 
subtle forms of pressure that Japan exerted against China 
hardly made newspaper headlines. Ambassador Grew warned 
| the State Department of Japan’s ambitions and on one occa- 
' sion intimated that unless the United States was prepared to 
accept a Pax Japonica in eastern Asia, we should be prepared 
j f° r ah eventualities, including possible war. But the public 
knew little of what was actually happening and did not fed 
that important national interests were in any way involved. 
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maneuvers, highlighted by the sensational kidnaping of Chiang 
Kai-shek and his subsequent unconditional release, a truce was 
concluded between the Nationalists and tire Chinese Commu- 
nists. 

Civil strife had continued between these two political fac- 
tions ever since the Communists’ expulsion from the Kuomin- 
tang. In order to escape from the ever-tightening cordon which 
Chiang Kai-shek had drawn about the territory they controlled 
south of the Yangtze, the Communists had finally, in 1934 an( ^ 
1935' made a spectacular retreat, ever since known as the 
Long March,” to a new area in the northern province of 
Shensi where they set up their capital at Yenan. Here they 
were once again hemmed in by Nationalist troops The Com- 
munists, however, took the lead in urging that internal differ- 
ences be set aside to offer united resistance against Japan, and 
the events centered about the kidnaping episode reflected the 
growing desire of the Chinese people to accept the Communist 
proposals Chiang Kai-shek was recognized on all sides as die 
symbol of this new-found unity, and in preparing at long last 
to resist the further threat of Japanese imperialism, he was 
responding to a national demand to defend China's independ- 
ence. 


The Japanese militarists quickly recognized die force of this 
movement, and— impatient to carry through their program of 
conquest before it grew still more powerful— they prepared to 
strike once again at China A minor skirmish between Chinese 
and Japanese troops at die Marco Polo bridge near Peking, on 
J u I i> 1 93/» became die signal for what was to prore an all- 
out assault upon China. It was not this time to be halted, 
according to Japanese plans, short of the complete conquest of 
die entire country. Once again the militarists hoped dial die 
confusion in which the rest of die world found itself in the 
face of Hiders threatening demands would enable them to 
carry through their program without outside interference. 

M ar was not formally declared by either Japan or China, 
but n was war in everything but name. China resisted bitterly 
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every Japanese ails ante and when unable io present the trt 
umph of (at superior enemy forces her armies retreated to 
fight again whenever opportunity ottered In tune the Japanese 
tsere to win full control of the \anguc Valley occupy virtually 
all China s seaports and large ones and dme the government 
from Nanking to Chungking but the Chinese scornfully re- 
pulsed all suggestions of surrender My armies may bend 
Cluang Kai shek declared but they w ill not break Despite 
all her political weakness and shortcomings China was des 
tihed in the coming years to give the whole world a magnificent 
example of stubborn refusal to acknowledge defeat even when 
Mrtually cut oil from all outside aid and fighting a seemingly 
hopeless battle 

Upon the outbreak of hostilities Secretary Hull issued a 
l°ng statement outlining the fundamental bases of American 
pobey and ottering our good offices to both countries in seeking 
a solution ol their quarrel But there was no suggestion what 
**'er ol bringing anv concerted pressure upon Japan to re 
*pect Chinese sovereignty The interest although syrapa 
thebe’ Madame Chung Kai shek was later to say m describing 
the American attitude m 1937. was as detached as that of 
spectators at a college football game cheering from the safety 
of the stand while taking no personal risk in the game them 
Stives 

While maintaining our neutrality the provisions of die new 
legislation were not invoked The official reason for this was 
‘hat neither nation had declared war but actually our stand 
Vas liken because of a belief that application of the ban on 
munitions shipments and enforcement of the cash arid-carry 
*u!e would benefit Japan rather than China The formers 
control of the seas would have enabled her under such condi 
boos to carry on her normal trade m everything except mum 
Uons including such banc war materials as scrap iron and od 
Mule w idvo m any shipping of her awn China would have been 
cut off not only from military supplies but from all other com 
iodines as well 
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The issue was nevertheless hotly debated in Congress -nd 
in the press Although no move was made b) the President to 
comply with the demand in some quarters that the lav. e 
applied, he nevertheless refused to commit himself dcfrnit ) 
as to possible future action In a statement issued on Septem 
her 14, he declared that government vessels would not mans 
port munitions to either belligerent, any other ships doing -0 
proceeded at their own risk, and that the general question o 
neutrality remained in statu quo. Our policy, he conclu c , 
was on a "twenty-four-hour basis." 

In so far as die protection of our material interests in C una 
were concerned, expediency also governed what Secretary ru 
described as "a middle-of-the-road policy.” While some a 1 
tional marines were sent to Shanghai to safeguard the Inter 
national Settlement, bringing our total force there to sotne 
2,500 men, the ten thousand or so American nationals in China 
were at die same time warned that they remained in the coun- 


try on their own responsibility. 

' This hands-off-castern-Asia program was generally upheld ) 
the American people. Indifference to the implications of the 
new Chincse-Japanese conflict was a natural consequence o 
our isolationist mood. Public opinion polls revealed that, a - 
though those persons interviewed who had any opinion on the 
issues at stake almost universally favored China, a majority did 
not feel that the United States was in any way concerned— and 
they were not even prepared to state where dieir sympathies 
lay. Moreover the withdrawal of all American troops in China 


; was widely urged as a means to avoid the risks of becoming 
, in any way involved in the actual fighting. "There is nodiing 


in the Far Eastern situation,” the New Republic stated em- 
phatically, "that warrants die entanglement of this country.” 
Other factors also affected both our official and non-official 


attitude. The greater value of our commerce with Japan in 
comparison with trade with China, newly enhanced by the 
profitability of sales of scrap iron and oil, caused some persons 
to oppose any move that could be interpreted as one of hos- 
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an invitation for tin's conference which was to meet at Brussels 
in Nos ember. From the outset it was realised, however, that 
botlt Europe's absorption in problems nearer home and Amer- 
ican isolationism made the Btusseis meeting a wholly futile ges- 
ture. Its declared purposes were ‘‘to provide a forum for con- 
structive discussion . . . and to endeavor to bring the paitics 
together through peaceful negotiation." The American repre- 
sentative, Norman II Davis, was given instructions so general 
in scope that they meant little or nothing, and lie was carefully 
warned "to observe closely the trend of public opinion in the 
United Stales and take full account theteof." 

The popular attitude remained generally apathetic. On 
October 5— that is, while the League of Nations was still consid- 
ering the issue— President Roosevelt had delivered his famous 
"quarantine speech" at Chicago calling for "positive measures 
to preserve peace” in a world in which the security of 90 P er 
cent of the people was being jeopardised by an aggressive to 
‘ per cent. “The peace-loving nations,” the President declared, 
“must make a concerted cflort in opposition to those violations - 
, of treaties and those ignorings of humane instincts which today 
• are creating a state of international anarchy and instability 
from which there is no escape through mere isolation or 
neutrality. . . .” "While he was thinking quite as much of 
Germany and Italy as he was of Japan, the immediate rele- 
vancy of his proposals to the latter nation was inescapable. 
But the public was not aroused to the need for positive action, 
and there was no shaking the general conviction that the 
United States should keep out of tilings in Asia quite as much 
as in Europe. 

Former Secretary Stimson, for all the discouragement he had 
met in earlier official efforts along such lines, strongly_urgcd 
! that the United States place an embargo on the shipment of 
! military supplies to Japan. His proposals won some support 
and were widely debated But a poll taken in Congress showed 
a two-to-one majority lining up against sanctions in any form, 
and all samplings of public opinion confirmed this general 
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attitude The fact of the matter was that our policy of trying 
to died. Japan had become v holly divorced from the realities 
of our military and naval program We were not prepared to 
run the rubs ol war which sanctions implied or to uphold any 
Far Eastern commitment by force President Roosevelt himself 
stated We predetermined to beep out of war And this con 
Uadictory attitude of trying to restrain Japan hut bung un 
lulling to accept the possible consequences ol making such a 
policy effretwe was to be maintained until 1911 

finder such circumstances, the Brussels conference lived up 
to expectations— and accomplished nothing Japan refused to 
take pan in Us deliberations and there was in any event no 
dunce of conciliating Japanese and Chinese views After three 
weeks of wholly futile talk during which the Russian envoy 
Maxun Litvinov, alone urged effective measures to restrain 
Japan the meetings vs ere adjourned Resolutions had been 
adopted upholding the Nine Power Treaty and stating that a 
suspension of hostilities in the Far East would be in the in 
tercst of both Japan and China but no real effort was made 
to enforce peace 

In many ways the developing situation in China, where 
Japanese troops were everywhere driving back the Chinese and 
the actual fighting had spread to the \ anguc Valley, threatened 
American interests fit more directly than anything that had 
happened m 1931 and 1932 Yet our relations with Japan fol 
lowed a much smoother course Through the withdrawal of 
American cituens from the war zone 4 500 having taken ship 
from Shanghai bv the end of October w e were doing ev erytlung 
possible to avoid any provocative incidents The friendly set 
dement of the Par ay affair when Japanese planes bombed and 
S3n ^ a n American gunboat together with three merchant 
Vessels on the \angt?e on December 12 was a striking instance 
®f our desire at almost any cost to keep out of W 3 f Moreover^ 
'vith the general support of public opinion the marine ran> 
lorccments that had been sent to Shanghai and the infantry 
hoops stationed at Tientsin were soon recalled 
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-^ s 1 937 gave way to 1938, howeter, there were increasing 
signs that popular apathy over what might happen in eastern 
Asia was giving way to a revival of sympathy for China. Bomb- 
ings of the civilian population of Chinese cities, in a world 
not yet hardened to the brutality of mass air raids, awoke the 
national conscience when it was realized that the Japanese 
military were using planes and gasoline exported by the 
United States. Church organizations took the lead in demand- 
ing an end to the sale of aviation supplies, and vigorously 
denounced our supplying Japan with the means to wage “an 
aggressive and inexcusable tear." Many newspapers that had 
shown little interest in former Secretary Stimson’s original 
proposals for an economic boycott backed up such protests, 
and called for a national policy’ more in keeping with both 
humanitarian ideals and our traditional sympathy with the 
Chinese people. In comparison with the earlier public opinion 
polls that had shown so little concern over China, surveys con- 
ducted in July 193s revealed that the American people had now 
become more exercised o\er Japanese aggression than either 
Axis inters ention in Spain or Germany’s seizure of Austria. 

majority had actually swung over to favor some sort of 
0 1 '*'^ action to halt all Japanese munitions shipments. 

A The State Department also appeared to be moving slowly 
toward a more positive policy. While the idea of a complete 
an on the export of war materials was rejected' for “Tear of 
possible retaliatory action leading to war, a moral embargo 
was nou placed upon the export of aircraft. This was soon 
exten e to aircraft supplies, and to plans or information 
e >n 0 wi 1 the production of high-quality aviation gasoline, 
s. erner note was also adopted in protesting against Japanese 
activmes that threatened either the loss of American lives or 
es traction of American property’ in China. Secretary Hull was 
-p epared to go much further than he had yet gone on any 
|pre mus occasion in demanding explicit assurances from Japan 
that our treaty’ rights would be observed and the Open Door 
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maintained in those parts of China that had fallen under 
Japanese control 

In a note dispatched to Tokyo m October 1938 it was 
pointed out that the United States had not imposed any trade 
restrictions upon Japan and consequently felt more than 
justified in insisting upon respect for its interests Hull specifi 
rally called for an end to all discriminatory exchange controls 
**1 China monopolistic practices favoring Japanese nationals 
and interference with American property rights Tokyo s reply 
"ras a complete denial that any such discrimination existed 
hut u was couched in terms that showed little disposition to 
become unduly concerned over our attitude Any attempt to 
apply inapplicable ideas and the principles of the past to the 
new conditions existing in China the Japanese government 
dedated would neither contribute toward the establishment * 
of real peace in East Asia nor solve the immediate issue 

No reference to Chinese rights or Chinese interests had been 
made m the original protest but Secretary Hull now em 
phatically reaffirmed the refusal of the United States to recog \ 
nuc any new order or * new situation that had been brought 
about by force of arms The United States was willing to con J 
nder any suggestions tor the modification of existing treaties 
through peaceful negotiation It would not give its assent to 
any impairment of ns existing rights by the arbitrary action 
of any other government. 

When such diplomatic action proved completely ineffective^ 
uv halting Japan the popular movement for an embargo gaineq 
further headway An American Committee for Non Participa 
tion m Japanese Aggression headed bv former Secretary Stim 
son was calling for an immediate ban on the shipment of all 
war materials including scrap iron and oil Favorable votes 
for such a move were recorded early in 1939 at meetings of 
die Conference on the Cause and Cure of War and of the 
General \ssembly of the Fresbytenan Church Unofficial boy 
colts on the purchase of Japanese goods were also widely urged 
and thousands of persons tried to give effective expression to 
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their new sympathy for China by pledging themselves not to 
buy anything made in Japan. The refusal to wear silk sto 
ings, even though it could hardly bring the Japanese nar 
machine to a halt, became sign and symbol of the grovwn 0 
opposition to Tokyo’s policy. 

With neutrality legislation coming up for further de ate, 
several resolutions favoring economic sanctions against Japan 
were introduced in Congress and gave every sign of common 
ing wide support. One proposed by Senator Pittman, chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, would have author 
ized the President to bar the shipment of all arms and war 
materials to any nation violating the Nine-Power Treaty, 
another, sponsored by Senator Schwellenbach, would have 
made such a move mandatory. While immediate action on these 
proposals was still opposed by the State Department, and also 
by the Navy, Secretary Hull soon showed that he was ready to 
pave the way for their possible adoption if Japan did not 
modify her policy. On July 26, 1939, he served official notice 
on the Tokyo government that on the expiration of the re- 
quired six months’ period, the United States would abrogate 
the existing Japanese- American commeicial treaty. 

The public greeted the announcement of this move with 
more enthusiasm than it had shown toward any step taken b) 
die State Department since Japan had first launched her attack 
on China. It did not win unanimous approval. Some fears were 
expressed of the danger of unilateral opposition to Japan by 
the United States Gallup poll investigators, however, reported 
that 80 per cent of those interviewed wholly supported denun- 
ciation of the trade pact, and about the same number favored 
an embargo on war materials as soon as the expiration period 
had elapsed. 

A few months later. Ambassador Grew underscored the warn- 
ing to Japan implicit in Secretary Hull’s move by an extremely 
frank and candid exposition of the attitude of the United States 
before the American-Japan Society in Tokyo. American public 
opinion was almost unanimous in its condemnation of Japan s 
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Policy toward Chun he declared and u lud become con 
'meed that Tokyo s objective was lo establish Japanese 
control o\er a large part o£ Asia and then to impose on such 
arws a dosed economy While his speed! was a plea for better 
Understanding between the peoples of America and Japan he 
nonetheless made it dear that only a change in Japanese policy 
could proside the basis lor the renewal of our old friendship 

A* this situation in eastern \sia grew mote and more tense 
'sar broke out m Europe Hitler s armies marched into Poland 
and England and France accepted a challenge they no longer 
dared to meet bv appeasement Naturally these momentous 
developments had their repercussions in the Far East and 
created new uncertainties as to Japanese policy \lready asso- 
ciated wuli Germany as a signatory of the anti-Comintern pact, 
Japan might be expected to make the most of the new opportu 
ntues afforded her by the European war and there was the fur 
iher danger, soon to be mined of her openly joining the -Vxts 
partnership The United States had to reconsider die proposed 
embargo on Japanese trade in the light of its possible effects 
m a ''orld where us democratic allies were already engaged 
m war 

Upon die expiration of the trade treaty in January 1940 11 
was nevertheless almost daily expected that die embargo reso- 
lutions before die ‘ cnate Foreign Relations Committee would 
b e reported Tor favorable action But the committee was ap- 
parently evenly divided on the issue A situation was created 
where the influence of ihe administration became paramount 
a nd at this critical juncture it was throw n strongly against any 
action dial might provoke Japan to tale retaliatory steps Secre 
ta *y Hull refused to appear at the Senate hearings and the 
embargo resolution m spite of its original sponsorship by 
Senator Putman was never reported out by his committee 
/■^Ve fired a few blank cartridges Senator Connally declared 
“and then fell back 

President Roosevelt was no more wilting to apply sanctions} 
against Japan in the spring of igjo than President Hoover* 
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had been in die spring of 1932. Both men were convinced that 
an embargo would drive Japan to war. Tltere was, however, 
this difference in their attitude. Hoover wished to avoid pos- 
sible hostilities at all costs and theiefore believed that the 
United States should under ever)' circumstance limit its inter- 
vention in eastern Asia to moral pressure. Roosevelt also wished 
to avoid war, but he had come to question whether this was 
possible in the long run without a sacrifice of American in- 
terests drat die country would not tolerate. His refusal to run 
the risk of imposing an economic boycott on Japan in January 
1940 was apparently due to his conviction that the United*. 
States had to gain more time to prepare for the war diat sanc- 
tions might precipitate. His policy was governed not so much 
by unwillingness to accept the challenge of Japanese imperial- 
ism as by a reluctance to force die issue until all possible 
alternatives had been fully explored and die United States 
was ready for every eventuality. 
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The siveep o£ Haler s armies over western Europe and the fail 
ot France changed the pattern of world affairs far more than 
had the outbreak of war itself For die first umc the possibility 
Q f a Fascist victory was really brought directly home to the 
American people They suddenly realized the dangerous post 
don in which the United States mit,ht find itself should Great 
Britain— and the British fleet-fall victim to Nazi aggression 
Under such circumstances the protection of our western flank 
>n Pacific also took on a new significance IVhat happentd 
*n China and eastern Asia generally had an important bearing 
ftn the immediate issue of national security Situated between 
two potential foes the United States was confronted by the 
‘mmedtate necessity of strengthening ns defenses in both die 
Atlantic and the Pacific against the possibility of finding itself 
engaged m a war on both its ocean fronts 
In instructions to Ambassador Grew in Japan Secretary Hull 
nevertheless stated that developments m Europe did not alter 
die bases of our policy in the Tar East The United States was 
a d the more determined m its opposition 10 any nation re* 
'ortmg to force to attain its international objectives Moreover, 
>n conversations with the British Ambassador in Washington 
he declared that the United States was read) to evert strong 
economic pressure against Japan had stationed its fleet in the 
Pacific and was doing everything possible— short of a serious 
r, vk ot actual hostilities —to stabilize die situation No agree- 
ment would be reached with Tokyo the Secretary of State 
concluded that involved the sacrifice of Chinese territory and 
*hterests or the principles of international policy to which 
1 'e United States was committed 
Confirmation of die dangers inherent in this situation 
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L. " ith warnings against the risk o£ any move that might 
bas— tW^r- 62 °' n '- IU ’es, lva5 contained in a dispatch from Am* 
rerxi^Tf'd t ° n ~ e P Iemb er 12. 1940. Our envoy in Tokyo 

tunitv” in i t frtii Japa ^- ee miIitarists ® a “golden oppor- 
liieir ' nrrv^., condlU °ns to push still more aggressively 

interests in a ° L ex P amion - He Mt the threat to American 

”• Md *« - 
ion-lmm** , onft, a progressive deterioration in Amer- 
takesiidirCf rc]au ons seemed unavoidable, but should see 
rion bv the am aCU ° n 25 an embar S° on oil shipments, retalfr- 
highlv possible GrevTJ - t ^.° Ugh Some ‘‘ Mdden slro ^ e '' »» 

status quo _ advis ed a firm policy to maintain the 

war Then T-> Ea§Iznd should have won the European 
show Of foiT m * 3 r ^ succcssfull y called to account by “a 
if necessary * deter mination that it wfl] be used 

moves bv a ” crrece tpt of this note, two further 

Gmv’s warnings, ToiVtadT* 1 l ° Amb3Ssador 

strongest oosst>.t» ' ad 0ng S!nce been exercising the 

** srssr \ bri ” g b< “ at e* «» 

sphere.” After the defeat nF 1116 Jap:mese “co-prosperity 
^' ith ^Pect to lndo-Chin-> n^T’ * T* 8mdT imensified 

was farced upon the helnl^ I ,„ n , September - a > an agreement 

S“ e J a I»nese troops the rfeht ^ S ° Verameiu oC France cha: ' 
soon led to the occunati r £ransit hi Indo-China. and 
parts of the coloav 1^°° n tey P 0 *” 15 in the northern 

that Japan had definitely — ? * Iater 11 1925 announced 

TheTokyo militarists were n° lned t * e Axis mdit ary alliance. 

Order o\er all eastern aw T : £r *‘ in S to extend their Xew 

''vidi our European enemy''* Ut bad Signed themselves 
2s a threat to block any a “ a . move dlat teas clearly designed 
Parish e plans. * erican interference with their ex- 

There could no longer be -„ v 

, J2p2nese-Chine?e War* \\r+ " ' P rete ^-e of neutraiuv in the 

accepted Japan as a potential foe, 
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and China as a prospective ally The policy of the United 
tates ms dnsen to take on more precise shape and form The 
Restrictions that had already been imposed upon exports to 
Japln were gradually tightened up and our material aid to 
hard pressed China Was progressively expanded Nevertheless 
*** policy mi still to be carried out with a measure of caution 
" 'di u was hoped would avoid for as long as possible Atner 
•can involvement m the immediate conflict In an effort to 
protect our interests and uphold the principle of orderly 
processes m international relations as President Roosevelt 
x * as k* er lo state the United States was ready to offer the great 
esc possible assistance to China and yet would try to prevent 
" a 5^' cn trough it meant shipping some supplies to Japan 
he decision to carry on what was in effect a delaying action 
Rgamst Japan Was readied only after a careful weighing of all 
1 e actors involved 1 here were some differences of opinion 
amnn £ *h e Presi dent s advise rs 'Secretary Morgenthau Secre- 
ar Y *«cs and Harry Hopkins were reported among those fa j 
'oring a more positive policy in the belief that Japan was 
effing and that severe economic sanctions would bring her 
o n ‘o ,lnc Secrctary^HuU andJJndcr Secretary Welles on the 
cr apparently felt that the dangers m the general ini 
JTnational situation dictated the more conservative course) 
ete should be no abandonment of our position in the Far 
j 5t ,,or desertion of China according to their new but the 
'suh jk° U ^ a ^"*ays be kept open to possible accommodation 

^The paramount consideration governing our attitude Under 
CTelar y belles has since stated was the insistent demand on 
t j | C .I 33rl the highest military and naval authorities that 
bos any host ilities with J apan until thcJrst 

^ ,’— e moment in"oHfrtKat "the" Untied States might not 
nveli confronted with a war in two oceans "That wasi 
impelling reason he has written in The Tttne forj 
nton why the administration continued to permit until 
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only three months prior to Pearl Harbor the exportation of cer- 
tain grades of oil and scrap iron to Japan."* 

1 he first steps in implementing our somewhat modified 
po icy ''ere taken almost at once. Under authority of the 

ili^r rt i omr °} Act ’ P asscd in July, licenses were withheld for 
. UF f CF * 11 P mcnt to Japan of aviation gasoline and most 
, f 5 t0 °* S ’ cx P ort of iron and steel scrap (con- 

bidXl , c CUTy Welles * ,ater statement) was also for- 

Bluntlv iti/ 3 ' 1 ° i° Ur S eneral program to conserve supplies, 
'^erc unfriendr g >]»"« protest thatdtese 

that a eovem J e * TCtar >' expressed his amazement 

could question our right to trCaty ohU S* tions 

unheard of, he told the H P °^ * Udl 30 cmbar S°- U 
for a country en gag ed Amfaassador on ° ctobcr 8 - 

nation ‘‘and • n ‘^SS 1-0551 '' 0 war to turn to a third 

of an unfriendly TcMfTt'dV 11 ’ 11 ^ lattCr Would be ^ llly 

the necessary implement T mt dlccrMl y P rovidc some of 
marrying out its invasion/’ t0 ^ lhC aggrCSSOr nation 

was still further ev'n’ tbe bst °f exports subject to restrictions 
tion, implements of war T a * H ' ” incblded lr ™s, ammuni- 
petroleum products mnnt , aviatIon gasoline and many other 
manufactures Conner i too ^ s ’ scrap iron, iron and steel 

important commodity Tor dm TT dumhmm - The one mmt 
Japanese military mad,; np -? eircct, y e functioning of the 
ah. restrictions. And i,? 1 was std h h owe ver, free, from * 
the new regulations in cfccTTh™ ^ incrcnsin S- ™ ith a]I 
Jean exports to Tanan vablc °f the principal Amer- 

war period for which star * ^ qUa f ter of } 9 l l (the last pre- 
or less than half the total ^ avaiIa hle) fell to §33,000,000, 
Nevertheless, the value of T \ corres P ond ing period in 1940. 

•Relations before the Con F ° ““ ^ 

tits rm ha,e furthe r confirmed thcTnfi 0031 Comm j ttcc investigating Pearl 
3 P oIlc y that sought to n\n'a UCnce miluary and naval author! 

** avotd war as long as poss.blc. 
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almost 5 12,000 ooo of some 40 per cent o£ the total for all com 
modilics 

The Other amt of our policy svas to encourage Chinese re 
sistance to Japan through increasing our direct aid in every 
possible v. ay The United States refused to recognize the puppet 
Nanking government established by the Jap mese under Want* 
Chinguei and it protested strongly against British action ill 
temporarily closing the Burma Road in thi summer of 1940 
With more concrete results u extended generous financial 
credits to the Chinese government to enable it to obtain the 
foreign exchange for purchasing war materials A first loan of 
$*5000,000, for non military purposes had been extended 
dirough the Export Import Bank in December 1 958 but addt 
tional advances during igjo included loans of $20 000 000 and 
$*5000000 in March and September respectively and one 
$ioooooooq m November, to be divided equally for the 
purchase of all types of supplies tn the United States and es 
tablishment of a stabilization fund to support Chinese currency 
The political significance of these 1940 Joans was emphasized 
by their timing The first coincided with the establishment of 
the Nanking puppet government the second was made on the 
eve °f Japan s joining the Axis and the third was announced 
on the very day of Tokyo J official recognition of the Hang 
Chmg wei regime The United States was ready to extend direct 
financial assistance to China and also v> ished to give such moves 
a R possible emphasis as an expression of both friendly feeling 
an d Confidence in the National government 
More important than any of these measure* was the extm 
s>on of Lend Lease aid after passage of that significant legisla 
‘ton m March 1941 President Roosevelt was not only to include 
China among the nations whose defense was deemed vital to 
the defense of the United States but in stating that v e intended 
t,a support every democratic nation fighting against the tyranny 
of Fascist aggression he paid an enthusiastic tribute to her 
stand against Japan China likewise expressed the magnificent 
"dl of millions of plain people to resist ihe dismemberment of 
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, their nation,” he declared. ‘‘China, through die Generalissimo, 
Chiang Kai-shek, asks our help. America has said that China 
shall have our help." 

The Chinese government immediately expressed its apprecia- 
tion of this encouraging move. “The people of China,” Chiang 
Kai-shek said in a note dispatched on March t8, 1941, "whether 
engaged in fighting the aggressor or toiling in the fields and 
workshops in die rear in support of die defenders, will he 
immeasurably heartened b) )our impressive reaffirmation of the 
will of die American people to assist them in dieir struggle for 
freedom from foreign domination, and in the resumption of 
their march towards democracy and social justice to all." 

Within two months it was reported from Chungking that 
China had contracted for nearly §100,000,000 in Lend-Lease 
materials. Arrangements were made through die China De- 
fense Supplies, Inc, headed by T. V. Soong, and shipments 
were at once commenced m such vitally important equipment 
as heavy-duty trucks, spare parts, gasoline, asphalt, road- 
building machinery and arsenal supplies. 

Tiic problem in carrying forward our program was the 
*, delivery of this equipment. Widi China virtually under 
blockade, the only available route was die long, tortuous Burma 
; Road from Lashio to Kunming, which die Chinese had almost 
literally “scratched out of the mountains with dieir finger 
nails.” Under the best of circumstances, only a very small 
amount of supplies could be transported by the handful of 
available trucks which dangerously negotiated its seven hun- 
dred miles of steep grades and hairpin turns. Every effort was 
made to improve road conditions, but inevitable congestion 
and frequent breakdowns created botdenecks that seeming!) 
could not be relieved. The average figure of transportation 
over the Burma Road was no more than 12,000 tons a month in ' 
1941, with a peak of 20,000 about the time of Pearl Harbor. 
Moreover even such meager quantities of the supplies China 
so desperately needed did not always reach their rightful desu- 
nations. Graft and corruption among Chinese officials diverted 
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uar materials to local warlords and precious gasoline was 
sometimes drained av»a> from the motor ti ucks for Mark mar 
ket sale 

Various technical missions tv ere dispatched to afiord other 
forms of assistance to China In January 1041 a financial mis 
Sion consisting of Lauchlm Currie administrative assistant to 
the President and Emile Bcsptcs an economist associated with 
the Federal Resene System visited Chungking Five months 
later Owen Latnmorc was recommended by Roosevelt and 
then appointed by Clnang Kai shek as a personal adviser to the 
Chinese leader In August a military mission headed by 
Brigadier General John Magruder undertook to help the Na 
tional government in carrying out the general terms of the 
l*end Lease agreement in order that die whole program might 
be made at efficient as possible 

These various measures whether aimed at restricting Japa 
nese purchases of war materials in the United States or facili 
toting their purchase by China were fully approved by the 
American people Sympathy for China bad progressively tn-< 
creased and the heightened danger to our whole position in 
the Far East further emphasized the importance of supporting 
her m, every way possible The public w as once again prepared 
to go much further than the government. Ever since the star 
ding fcvents of the summer of 1940 it had appeared to be 
generally m favor of a complete embargo on all exports to 
Japan The ban on scrap iron shipments had won almost 
universal approval and by the spring of 1941 the demand for 
embargoing oil shipments as well had gathered renewed force 
In August, a Gallup poll survey indicated that a majority of 
those interviewed were willing to run the risks ol war in taking 
steps to prevent Japan from becoming more powerful 

The public found other ways of expressing its sympathy for 
China A gtnerous response was made to the appeals for 
funds issued by the United China Relief with $1 250 000 con 
tributed m 1940 and approximately twice this sum in 1941 
Church organizations womens clubs, civir associations and 
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• , C T C,ed ? . raiin ? mon£ T lor the Chinese 
Week washeld in \f ° ^ lndustnal cooperatives. A China 
of rice" suppers Orr}/ ^ Spedal tca sales and "bowl 

special matinees, for ^ 

wide appeal fnr j • ' Smith made a nation- 

membership in the Lteemed G Ch rf neSe 0rphans throu g h 
giant pandas arrive - u- d Grand P arents Club. Wien two 
Chian a- Kai-shek’s an 1 ” dlI5 . C0untr >' as a symbol of Madame 
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sion in the popularitvLLdreLL f ° r f ° Und CXpreS ' 
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was fighting. China's ArabT S “ PP °. rt th f cause for which she 
scholar Hu Shih reaffirm L ^ ^ ^^ ashln ? ton » the noted 
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sooner, or Lid no^ Uabaaa had »<* come 
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men declared that there teas V<rr ^ m . any Chinese spokes- 

people that the United Smt feelm o among tlieir own 

good the promise of its tradv "TVf Iast ,P re P ared to make 
come even more directly to Chiha’s W ° UM S °°'’ 

recognition ofWhhL ^ g ° odlnI1 1vas fi nal American 
own affairs. In Tuly ,om * to recover complete control of her 
d mt it was American Secretar y Welles had stated 

aU spedal privileges still ret - ^ rrender 35 soon as practical 

Ten months late?. Secretary HuII Under 016 U " C ^ ual treaties 
more specifically It T,- mt ' - , repeated this pledge even 

ment of peace, the United that u P<>n the reestablish- 

b y processes of orderly lntended “to move rapidly. 

Chinese government, tovrSd thT* agreemeTU with the 
’ ° Sard ** relinquishment of the last 
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of certain rights of a special character which this country 
together svith other countries has long possessed in China by 
■virtue of agreements providing for extraterritorial jurisdiction 
and related practices 

As the United States made these successive moves to bolster 
Chinese resistance, there were repeated warnings from Am 
bassador^Grew of the increasing danger of possible retaliation 
by Japan As early as January 27 19 }i he informed Secretary 
Hull that there were reports from many sources m Tokyo that 
the Japanese military planned a surprise mass attach on Pearl 
Harbor in case there should be further trouble with the 
Uhi ted States Without either minimizing the possibility of 
such a move or allowing it to affect the policy that we were 
following Hull continued to keep the way dear for a possible 
understanding with Tokyo If war could be avoided b> peaceful 
negotiation so much the better H it was indeed inevitable 
diplomatic action might at least win more time for carrying 
out our defense program When Admiral Nomura arrived in 
Washington during March as the new Japanese Ambassador 
the Secretary of State consequently began a long senes of secret 
conversations that were to last until December 

It is easy now to see that there was at no time any real chance 
that an accord could he reached The Japanese and American 
positions were diametrically opposed Neither nation was will 
mg to make the concessions that could alone have afforded any 
teal basis tor peace Japan was too deeply involved tn her cam 
paign to establish a New Order to back down and the United 
States had no intention of accepting Japanese domination over 
all eastern Asia The very fact that negotiation! continued in 
spite of every evidence of Japanese aggression nevertheless , 
tended to create a false sense of security among the American 
people They hardly realized how increasingly critical die 
situation was becoming with each passing month 

The bases upon which Japan sought an agreement with the 
United States were outlined in proposals submitted by Admiral 
Nomura on May 12 Their core was the suggestion that this 
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““""I" 0n “ Chiang Kai-shek regime to nego- 
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her northern flank apparently secured by Russia s absorption 
in the vat in lire west southern Xndo-Oima was promptly 
occupied by Japanese armies Here v>as a new and cien more 
immediate threat to the interests of both the United States 
and us democratic allies Japans advanced position directly 
menaced the Dutch Fast Indies British possessions m Malaya 
and the Philippine Islands It threatened our sources of tin 
and rubber u threatened our communications m the whole 
area of the southwest Pacific 
The urgency of these dangers awoke the administration to 
die immense risk of following any longer a policy that while 
it might postpone war enabled Japan to build up her stock 
piles of strategic materials We were no longer merely allow 
mg her to purchase supplies that could be used in conquering 
China but exporting oil that might pros ide the mouv c power 
,n stacks upon the United States In a statement to the press 
on July a* lpjt Under Secretary Welles unequivocally stated 
that Japan was pursuing a policy of expansion by force or the 
threat of force, which endangered our procurement of essential 
supping of tin and rubber and threatened the safety of the 
Philippines Then on July sG the long awaited action to cut off/ 
all further trade with Japan finally materialized Acting in] 
conjunction with Great Britain President Roosev elt issued anj 
executive order freezing all Japanese assets in the United 
States It was a declaration of economic warfare against the 
Tokyo militarists 

days earlier at the same time that Under Secretary 
Welles was in effect warning Japan of what was to come the 
President had informally taken occasion to explain and justify 
die conciliatory policy that he was on the point of abandoning 
It was very essential from our own selfish point of Mew of _ 
defense Roosevelt said to prevent war from starting m the 
south Pacific. So our foreign policy was— trying to stop a war 
tom breaking out down there 
At the same time we wanted to keep that line of supplies 
rom Australia and New Ze iland going to the Near East 
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So it was essential for Great Britain tiiat we try to keep the 
peace down there in the south Pacific. 

“All right, and now here is a nation called Japan. "Whether 
they had at that time any aggressive purposes to enlarge their 
empire southward, they didn’t have any oil of their own up in 
the north. Nov. - , if we had the oil cut off, the)- probably would 
have gone down to the Dutch East Indies a year ago, and you 
would have had war. 

“Therefore, there was, you might call it, a method in letting 
this oil go to Japan, with the hope— and it has worked for two 
years— of keeping war out of the south Pacific for our own 
good, for the good of the defense of Great Britain, and the 
freedom of the seas.” 

Japan’s answer to the freezing of her credits was to hasten 
her occupation of all Indo-China and to transfer additional 
' military and naval forces to southeast Asia. The United States 
countered by ? entering into defense negotiations with Great f 
Britain, the Dutch East Indies and China. Active measures 
were taken to reinforce our positions in Hawaii, Guam and 
the Philippines, with General Douglas MacArthur placed in 
charge of the nationalized Filipino forces, and to withdraw 
all troops and gunboats still remaining in occupied China. In 
so far as possible, direct aid to Chungking was expanded. Amer- 
icans were helping in the military training of Chinese troops, 
supervising basic engineering work on the Burma Road and 
serving as tolunteers with the Chinese air force. 

The public response to these dramatic developments was 
one of almost universal support for the measures taken against 
Japan. There should be no surrender under any circumstances, 
newspaper after newspaper stated, and the United States should 
not hesitate to resort to force if its interests were further 
threatened. Extremists called for an immediate declaration 
of war rather than to wait until Japan seized the initiative. 

The gathering hostility toward Japan was paralleled by a 
heightened recognition of China’s role in resisting aggression 
^ China is our ally,” the i\czv Republic declared, and the Nation 
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joined with other periodicals in asserting that future peace 
ux the Pacific depended on a strong, independent China 
\n editorial m Fortune stated that any defense against Hitler 
«ra would be frustrated if Japan were allowed to make a dean 
sweep of the Pacific and the United States should come to 
Chinas aid with the full strength of its immense resources 
Time hailed the action that had already been taken as throw- 
ing our full weight at last on China s side where it belongs 
Diplomatic negotiations -with Japan were not broken off 
in spite of the seeming impossibility of reaching any agreement 
and the hurried preparations of both nations for war While 
the United States rejected a proposal for a meeting between 
President Roosevelt and Prince konoye the Japanese Premier, \ 
Secretary Hull was still unwilling to let slip any more practical 
possibility however remote of readnng an accord He also 
wished to gam the months or even weeks that would allow 
further reinforcement of our military position When Admiral 
Nomura was joined early in November by Saburo kurusu 
as a special envoy from the new Tojo ministry in Tokyo a 
new series of conversations began Ambassador Grew* dis 
pitches from Tokyo apparently alternated between grave 
warnings that attack by Japan was an imminent possibility j 
and war might come with dangerous and dramatic sudden 
ness and contradictory interpretations of the more peaceful 
intentions of the new Japanese government 1 It is premature 
he wrote in his diary on October 20 to stigmatize the Tojo 
gov emment as a military dictatorship commuted to the further 
ance of policies which might be expected to bring about armed 
ronfhet with the United States 
On November 20 Japan submitted new proposals to the 
United States which because of their insistence Upon the ex 
treme position of the Tokyo government were later to be 
characterized by Secretary Hull as virtually amounting to an 
ultimatum Hts answer delivered on the twenty-sixth was to 
prove to be the final statement of American policy Japan s ad 
herence to the Axis and her threatening penetration in south 
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eastern Asia ma) have been largely responsible for the gradual 
stiffening of our attitude, but this note nevertheless demon- 
strated that the status of China remained the ciux of the 
entire problem of peace or war in eastern Asia. An accord with 
Japan could in all probability base been readied at any time 
that the United States showed itself willing to abandon Chin 2 * 
The Tokyo government might well have agreed to withdraw its 
troops from southeastern Asia, averting the immediate threat 
to the security of both our economic and political interests in 
that part of the world, had we canceled all aid to Chiang Kai- 
shek and agreed to recognize Japanese domination over China. 

There was no idea of sudi appeasement in Secretary Hull s 
note. He made a forthright demand for immediate withdrawal 
of Japanese troops from both China and Indo-China, and 
unqualified recognition by Tokyo of Chinese sovereignty and 
the principle of trade equality. He specifically proposed that 
both the United States and Japan agree that the) would support 
no other government in China than the National government 
with its capital at Chungking, and undertake to surrender 
all extraterritorial rights and special privileges that they might 
daim in China under existing treaties. On the basis of such 
commitments, and only with such commitments, the United 
States was prepared to reestablish trade relations with Japan 
and enter into further agreements for maintaining the peace 
of the Pacific. 

, A few days later Hull told the British Ambassador that “the 
diplomatic part of our relations with Japan was virtually over," v 
and he gravely warned that she might “move suddenly and with 
tvery possible element of surprise" in meeting our challenge to 
her further territorial conquests 

Secretary Hull’s final note was in direct line with the policy 
the United States had pursued for over a century in eastern 
Asia. The prindples he laid down as governing our attitude 
were a reaffirmation of those embodied in Secretary Hay’s Open 
Door notes, in the Nine-Power Treaty of the Washington Con- 
ference and in the non-recognition policy of Secretary Stimson. 
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But now m November »rj|i tor the first time m all its history 
the United Stales was prepared to run the risks of war in up- 
holding what had so ofien been said and never enforced We 
were defending out own interests but they were predicated 
upon respect for Chinas sovereignty as the only surety for 
peace in eastern Asia and the Pacific 
The account of japan s response hardly needs retelling The 
American proposals were summarily rejected But before the 
Japanese envoys handed the oflicnl reply of their government 
to the Secretary of State and belore any word had been received 
from a final plea for peire made directly by President Roose 
'eh to the Japanese Emperor a far more conclusive answer 
had been made by Japan The issue of peace or war was en 
tirely taken out of our hands by the devastating attack on Pearl 
Harbor on December y On the next day President Roosevelt 
had no alternative other than to go before Congress and ask 
for recognition of the state of war that already existed through 
enemy assaults upon American territory 
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Pearl Harbor was not only the signal for war between America 

oft£ T": t 31 ° nCC t0 Bntish and Ch5ncse declarations 
of war a 8ain5t and C ° GerTnan and Italian declarations 

Eu one ‘ Ti ’ C SCparalc -ging in 

now heran T^, ^ th,S Coumry drawn into what 
SL haT a mii> ;, g,0bal COnfllct - The United States and 
d ose n if C< ? mC , : CS ln 3 C ° mmon cail5c diat embraced all 
powers at t° nS iat had #uffe,cd 3Uack by »ny one of the Axis 

the sin-nattme'a I * \v ?^ atin ° tIlls ne ' v world-wide alliance was 

•ration of the T ft'??™’ ™ > nuar > >• >91-"- of the Decla- 

the t jn’r ri c nUcdb,aUons Twenty-six countries, headed by 

p , edKC d ’ uJT' Gt J, BrUain ’ Sodet Russia tmd China, 

ClZlr ZZ X n Cre l ° the prindpIes of die Atlantic 

previous summcM 5 Roosevelt and Churchill during the 

military and econ ° Cmp ° y m dosc cooperation their full 

KSTStTiST 16 reS0UrCCS ngainst th0Se mcmbcrs of die 
AMS with which they were at war, and to make no separate 

peace or armistice with their enemies The ♦ , P .? I 
for the rnnnpmC r , enemies. I he pact thus provided 
mr tne cooperation of the United States pr.,, n • - j 
S oviet P>i«te t- , . Q atatcs » Ureat Britain and 

SU’*' a * i driven'ornS'L co” 

quered territory in China and southeastern Asia and her mili 

ot 

SrSfoMnlt ‘ h V “? armte'of 

b greater part o£ the eastern coast, the 
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lower vallej o l the \angtze and the onetime treaty ports re 
matned m enemy hands Actual hostilities had resolved into 
an apparent stalemate Japan seemed unable to extend her 
conquests any further or was perhaps unwilling to take the 
risks of advancing upon the capital at Chungking and China 
"as still totally incapable of martialmg tht resources for any 
full scale offensive action Ihe hope that at once flared up 
among the Chinese of American aid that would endble them to 
launch such an attack was doomed to bitter disappointment 
Fw from causing anj quick turn m the fortunes of Far Eastern 
War allied arms underwent the humiliating expern nee of, 
those successive defeats which lost to enemy control all south 
eastern Asia Hongkong Malava and Singapore the Dutch 
East Indies Burma and the Philippines were captured Jipa 
nese armies spread inexorably over the Asiatic world with the 
United States and Great Britain unable to hah their victorious 
advance 


The loss of Burma cut off Chinas last tenuous link with the 
outside world and she found herself deprn ed of e\ en the feeble 
flow of supplies that had been brought in over the Burma 
Road Already overwhelmed by seemingly insoluble economic 
problems reflected in soaring inflation Chungking suffered a 
new crisis m morale marked by bitter discouragement and dis 

ulusionment- 


The tide of Japanese conquests was finally stopped at tliej 
Battle of Midway in June 1912 and a first step was taken out * 
me long road back with our initial landings at Guadalcanal 
el the recovery of the Solomon Islands and New Guinea even 
the occupation of the Marshall Islands the Carolines and 


eventually, the Philippines brought no relief to isolated 
China There was a promise of ultimate victory m our unre 
entwg military and naval advance but to the Chinese their 
ay of liberation seemed to have been postponed rather than 
aliened when the first results of our entry into the war were 
Japan s seizure of new territories and new sources of supply 
oremer global strategy dictated a concentration of the major 
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allied forces in Europe rather than in Asia. Berlin was to be 
taken on the road to Tokyo Events were fully to demonstrate 
the wisdom of this decision, but in the desperate straits to which 
she had been reduced, China found it hard to accept. She 
could not help feeling that she was being deserted in her hour 
of greatest need. 

Our Chinese policy during these critical years was directed 
toward doing everything possible, within the limitations im- 
posed by military' strategy, to bolster up the authority and 
prestige of the National government and thereby encourage 
continued resistance against Japan. Such aid as could be 
spared and could be made available was extended to Chung- 
king, and every assurance given that the war against Japan 
would be carried through to complete \ ictory. President Roose- 
velt repeatedly pledged this country to increase our direct as- 
sistance just as rapidly as circumstances permitted, declaring 
chat ultimately China would realize “the security, the pros- 
perity, and the dignity, which Japan has sought so ruthlessly to 
destroy.” 

Military reinforcement of China could hardly go beyond 
the token stage because of the Japanese conquest oE Burma, but 
from the very' outset of the war every effort was made to re- 
establish communications and provide new means of trans- 
porting Lend-Lease supplies to Chungking. General Joseph 
x Stilwell, head of the American military mission in China, was 
designated both commander of all ground forces in the China- 
Burma-India theater and chief-of-staff to Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek. After the unsuccessful campaign to defend Burma, 
he began at once upon the threefold task of training new 
Chinese divisions for the eventual reconquest of this territory, 
establishing an air transport to Chungking and building the 
Ledo -Road— to become know n as the Stilwell Road~as a branch 
line from northern Assam to that part of the Burma Road still 
in Chinese hands. 

Few developments in the entire war were more spectacular 
than the gradual expansion of the supply service to China by 
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American planes flying o\er the massive hump of the H 
laps It was initiated m April 1952 with what has beet 
scribed as a handful of antiquated crates and for n - f 
months there were almost no staff almost no pilots, almost 
no spare parts almost nothing m fact But huge transport 
planes flying blind through sleet and snow at 17 ooo-foot levels 
"ere soon carrying in to China Lend Lease material the equiva 
lent in tonnage of that formerly transported over ihe Burma 
Road By early 1915 with still more planes and pilots the 
monthly total of all supplies flown to Chungking had miracu 
lously risen to some 44 000 tons a month— still much too little 
to be truly effect n e but almost tw ice the peak figures of former 
overland transportation 

Further direct aid was provided b> the United States Army 
Air Force stationed in China The nucleus for this organization 
was the American Volunteer Group which had been organized 
before Pearl Harbor to defend the Burma Road Its members 
had operated by special contract with the Chinese government 
(so much bounty for each enemy plane shot down) much as had 
l he Ever Victorious Army during the Taiptng Rebellion al 
most a century earlier Under the command of Colonel— later 
General— Claire L Chcnnauh the Flying Tigers performed 
miracles in comb itmg the Japanese air forces, and for the first 
time since 1 938 they relieved Chungking of the constant menace 
of bombing attacks In all they downed some 286 planes al 
though the total strength of the squadron never rose above 
55 When reorganized as the Fourteenth Army Air Force con 
siderably greater assistance could be afforded Chinese ground 
troops and steadily increasing raids were made against Japa 
nese bases in eastern China 

Air Operations whether in the transport of supplies or in 
attacks upon the enemy could not begin to meet the needs 
of the Chinese in building up their strength to counter ittack 
the Japanese F ven with their further expansion in the closing 
period of the war and the still greater availability of supplies 
***** the completion of the Stilwell Road and the reconquest 
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o£ Burma, China remained largely dependent on her own 
meager resources in carrying on her struggle. She could do 
little more than immobilize the Japanese troops holding so 
much of her territory' Effective relief for China was to be 
realized only with final t ictory in the great naval and military' 
campaigns of the Pacific. 

Important political moves in the meantime again demon- 
strated the goodwill of the United States and its desire to 
compensate in so far as it could for its inability to afford more 
immediate military' aid. In February’ 1942, Congress passed 
without a dissenting voice a measure extending financial credits 
of §500,000,000 The speed and unanimity with which this bill 
was passed, as President Roosevelt was able to report to 
Generalissimo Cliiang Kai-shek, testified "to our earnest desire 
and determination to be concretely helpful to our partners in 
the great battle for freedom.” Six weeks later, a definite accord 
was reached for carrying out the declared purposes of this 
loan in strengthening Chinese currency, financing the produc- 
tion of additional war supplies and combating the dangerous 
rise in Chinese domestic prices. A new mutual aid agreement 
was also signed with the provision that final settlements in the 
exchange of war materials and supplies between the two gov- 
ernments would be left to the postwar period. 

Definitive action was taken to carry out the pledges already 
made by' both Under Secretary Welles and Secretary Hull for 
the abolition of extraterritorial rights and recognition of 
China’s complete independence of all foreign controls. Nego- 
tiations on this age-old source of controversy' were held in 
Washington in the fall of 1942, paralleling similar negotia- 
tions between the Chinese and British in Chungking, and they 
resulted in the signature of a new treaty on January 11, 1943 
Consular jurisdiction and all other unilateral privileges -written 
into earlier treaties were formally relinquished. The United 
States gave up the right to maintain troops or gunboats in 
China, undertook to cooperate -with the National government 
in returning to Chinese control the legation quarter in Peiping 
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and the international settlements at Arnov and Shanghai and 
renounced all special rights m inland trade or navigation A 
clean sweep was made o! those unequal prosisions m the ear 
ier treaties betw een the United States and China which had 
so notably contributed to the bitter anti foreign feeling in the 
igso i and a firm pledge given that there should be no further 
interference with Chinese sovereignty 
The American public accepted conclusion of this epochal 
accord as a reform long overdue and a move which was the 
very least the United States could do in assuring China of Us 
good faith It was indeed pointed out that vs e svere surrender 
m S something that had been largely swept away by Japans 
conquests and could hardly be reestablished after her ultimate 
defeat The realities of the situation in eastern Ana compelled 
the surrender of extraterritoriality Nevertheless the promise 
that there would be no attempt at the end of the war to reim 
pose upon China the senucolomal status to which she had for 
50 long been subjected had a far reaching significance which 
wav duly appreciated in Chungking 
The dove of 1^3 «dso saw final atonement for the injustice 
«one China m barring her nationals from the United States 
The repeal of the old exclusion laws and admission of Chinese 
00 a quota basis with rights of naturalization were still op- 
posed in some quarters The animosities and prejudices that 
had been so powerful at the dose of the nineteenth century 
had not wholly disappeared on the west coast hut for the 
country a$ n whole, the idea that the admission of some iOj 
Ciunese a year could have any possible adverse effect upon 
American standards of living appeared to be fantastic while 
the argument that we could hardly afford to discriminate 
against a friendly people who had become our wartime allies 
uas unanswerable Wien the new law w*3s adopted by Congress 
*** December, the public wholeheartedly upheld President 
Roosevelt s contention that the United States was big enough 
*° reco guue past mistakes and to correct them 
Even more significant than the abolition of extraterritorial 
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ity or the repeal of the exclusion laws was the further recog- 
nition of China’s complete sovereignty implicit in the agree- 
ments reached at the Cairo Conference, Our policy of building 
up the authority and prestige of the National government as a 
means of strengthening the will of the Chinese people to con- 
tinue the war had its most striking demonstration in this inter- 
national acceptance of China, for the first time in all history', 
as a great power. Nothing could have more successfully drama- 
tized her new place in the world than this meeting of Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek with President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill. 

The agreement reached by these three statesmen, as an- 
nounced on December i, 1943, indicated an intention to return ^ 
to political boundaries existing in eastern Asia a full half- 
century earlier. Japan was to be reduced to her status before 
the first Chinese-Japanese War in 1S94; China was to be re- 
stored to a position that she had not held since her days of 
imperial glory. The United States, Great Hrixain and China de- 
clared it to be their purpose, in compelling the unconditional 
surrender of the enemy, that japan should be stripped of the 
islands she had occupied in the Pacific and other conquests 
resulting from the war, and that “all the territories Japan had 
stolen from the Chinese, such as Manchuria, Formosa, and 
the Pescadores, shall be restored to the Republic of China.” 

Tbe promise of Cairo was thus an entirely new division of 
power in which a free and independent China was to replace 
Japan as the leading nation in eastern Asia. It was made under 
the circumstances then presailing in the Pacific war to reassure 
and encourage China as to allied peace aims, but it was based 
upon the fundamental conviction that a reconstituted China 
would eventually serve to stabilize political conditions in the 
Far East more effectively than any other possible development. 
Here was the best guarantee, it was believed, both for future 
peace and for further expansion of trade and commerce 
throughout the whole Pacific area. 

Twenty years earlier, the Washington Conference had sought 
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to och,c,c a similar goal tht °” E ^' people' ot 
teemg Chinese sovereignty and the p P med to res tram 
But it was built around comprom Qj at postponed 

rather than nullify Japanese nnperia un „ restrictions 

rather than settled the issue o Cairo Conference did 

upon Chinas freedom of action r , ancse 0 r 

not hate to maVe any such ko jh e United States 

western imperialism Except for o ren( j er their special 

and Great Britain had already ag r rmn rxll«3 to give up 

rights m China and Japan was to be co 
hers by force of arms universally approved 

Public opinion in the Uwt on of a strong inde 

war aims which in pledging th oUr tra< j,uonal Far 

pendent China so closely conformed ms n interests 

Eastern policy and thereby further pro per struggle 

in eastern Asia We cannot halt supporl t Chin^ ^ ^ 
for liberty declared the Ncv> or ^ hardly do less 

papers agreed with its con ^ S ‘° n ‘ ! 3 imUonc s it "<* expected 
than promise the return of her los 

China to remain in the war Chinese people 

The realization that Chinese armies lhan MX years of 

—had withstood Japanese pressure ^ for tir0 e had 

continuing struggle and throug tra S fonjbat *hat would 
saved the United States from havin K . had by now 
otherwise have been a far more P°" e , svr npathy for China 

given rise to unexampled admiration , n( jeed been vi' ld ty 

Our heightened feeling of friends ip . ent recept‘° n ac 
demonstrated earlier in the year y ^oodwdljuntJ 0 tfie 
coid^d Madame Chiang^Kwjhe -22- - • » purpose winning 

United States AidecfEyher own sin 7 extraordinary and 
personality and gracious wa'iner. sy mbol of a new 

lovely wo man had_ been_hadedjj IO be unconquerable 

and'|irogressive^China_ that had P™' r u j military foe 
lor all the attacV^ ot a ruthless an P® had some very 

Madame Chiang KaisheL bad in F jrnpCr ,aUsin m A«a 
harsh things to say of the record o 
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and of the failure of die United States to come sooner to Chi- 
na's support against japan She teas still critical of our polio,' of 
making Germany die number one enemy. But her primary 
purpose in 1943 was to win American allegiance to the National 
government and convince this country that it could count upon 
China to continue with her share in the war effort if given 
die aid and encouragement to which she was entided. Madame 
Ghiang was a guest at the.White House. Her appearance before 
both, the Senate and the House not only shattered all precedents 
(Queen Wilhclmina of Holland being the only other woman 
accorded such honors), but aroused tremendous enthusiasm. 
Among odier public meetings, she addressed a great rally at 
New York’s Madison Square Garden Some 17,000 persons paid 
.a warm tribute to her charm, her dignity and her (lawless 
•eloquence as she thanked all Americans "for what you have 
done and what you are doing." 

There was a strongly sentimental flavor to die popular 
reaction to Madame Chiang Kai-shek’s appeals. Americans 
were ready to accept on faith everything that was said about 
China's heroic war effort. Admiration for her people’s refusal 
to give in to Japan stilled any possible questioning of the 
more recent course of developments in Chungking. Chinese 
unity and Chinese democracy were accepted uncritically under 
the spell of her magnetic personality. Even her gentle implica- 
tion that the Allies might do more for China awoke a wide 
response. On the basis of public opinion polls, the public ap- 
peared to be swinging over to the belief that Japan rather than 
Germany was our principal enemy, and that China should con- 
sequently be afforded more direct support as part of a rein- 
vigorated Pacific war. 

Government officials felt obliged to assert diat everything 
feasible was being done and that there was no idea of mini- 
mizing our responsibilities in Asia. "We intend to give China - 
as much aid as can possibly be sent to her,” Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., then administrator of Lend-Lease, declared. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt reaffirmed our determination to uphold China’s 
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cause and prosecute the tsar against Japan tv ah the utmos 
vigor ^ 

Actual conditions m China howe'er were quite different 
'com the optimistic picture of them draw n fay Madame Chiang 
kai shek At the very time that she was speaking so eloquently 
of her country $ role m the world struggle and other Chinese 
spokesmen in the United States were almost equally persuasive 
«t budding up the prestige of the National government various 
factors had combined to reduce China s war effort to the lowest 
C'el since 1937 The Chinese people had become increasingly 
'jeary and discouraged They could not easily recover from 
1 >e»r disillusionment over the failure of allied aid to material 
>te after Pearl Harbor There was deep resentment at the 
ec,, ' Qn to concentrate on the European war rather than the 
War a Sa iJ ttt Japan And in so far as military operations were 
c onccrned Chungking newspapers demanded bitterly that 
f' orc d ttcniion be paid to China s ideas on general strategy 
because of her vital role in Asia Lend Lease aid was said 
‘o have been needlessly diverted from the China India Burma 
c 3ter and air reinforcements delayed beyond all reason be 
CS1 ‘^ American failure to understand China s needs 
While such perfectly natural discouragement, and under 
ttandable if not wholly justified resentments seriously affected 
Public morale economic and political conditions were also 
a ea 'y d ra g Upon the popular will to continue what so often 
seemed a hopeless struggle Prices continued to skjTocket as 
commodities ^ sorts became increasingly scarce, and this 
^controlled inflation led to a creeping paralysis in manu 
tactunng and business activity It fostered profiteering and 
speculation and with these twin evils a wave of corruption 
spread through official circles Energies that should have been 
Ir ected toward national goals were dissipated in making 
uxJney and protecting special privilege 

ar from becoming more democratic as envisaged by Sun 
U * n the National government had also fallen under m 
creasingty conservative and even reactionary influences The 
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interests of the Chinese masses ivcre often subordinated to those 
of the landlord class Peasants and workers had no voice in 
government, and the country's intellectual leaders found them- 
selves almost wholly deprived of political rights in the strict 
•party dictatorship maintained by the Kuomintang. There was 
no rea ree om of speech, and a rigid censorship was imposed 
* ^? n 0t 1 ie G unese P r ess and all foreign correspondents 
OAer llbSral Chinese ’ Dr - Sun Fo, the son of Sun 
number «f ^ to these demoralizing conditions “The 

total ooni i° f Ur P art >” members is less than one per cent of the 

ion o P f the R n the COUntr >'” he ded ^d in frank discus-' 
sion of the Kuomintang dictatorship. “ . But we have come 

ss "■'« *= »- rag „ n c r 

suppress al d V ° CnjoymcrU of 3 special position and to 
rJluiu„ di f , . 1Sm against us The whole civilized world is 
atressfon P ltsrshl P and tyranny, which breed fascism and 
She rei I T f ** WOrld who «and for progress 

- pouring out Si? S ^ intem * lly ^ “ lly ' 

pernicious evils F 00 in 3 sacrifice to destroy these two 
psychological inn ° i * tSC reasons wc should revise our own 

encies was th .J n . sudl reaction ary tend- 

ists and the Communists The d ^ bctween the National- 
the outbreak of war h d i n ’ Ce 1 lat }3ad been made before 

though bm^LiTw^nS r tirely , broken d0Wn - ai - 

any cooperation between their forS'ch "'"7° l0nSCr 
charges flew back and forth bct.e f ,, ^ 5 

munist capital at Yenan Ead 2 Tf 1 " 2 l he Com- 
sabotaging the tear, more concerned mS h lr^ ^ '*** 
political power than in fightm- fhe c S UP ° Wn 

eralisshno Chiang Kai-shek iasa 0 rr! d c mm ° n enCmy - Gen ' 

as many as 500,000 troops that miduhave t empl ° yin 5 P erha P s 
nese forces in maintaining a - 

trolled areas. k de o[ die Communist-con- 
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Upon the conclusion o£ the 1937 truce the Communists had 
at least temporarily set aside their revolutionary aims Their 
immediate program became one of radical agrarian ttform 
rather than Marxist socialism and they Keened no direct sup- 
port from Moscow \Vhtn foreign Manors were later allowed 
to penetrate the blockade maintained by the National govern 
racm they asserted that Communist was actually a misnomer 
lor these Chinese whose primary concern was introducing land 
reform and democratic rule in the terruory they controlled 
Their government was said to be fully reprt srnnme of all po- 
litical groups, and able to command the wholehearted support 
of its adherents while its guerrilla troops were credited w«h 
tome of the most effective fighting of the entire war against 
Japan 

The Communists maintained that the Nationalists had 
broken the agreement winch was to create a united front 
against Japan They demanded the abolition of the Kuomin 
Un 8 dictatorship and the formation of a democratic govern 
"lent for all China in which they would have adequate repre 
dotation Until such a regime was fully assured they refused 
*o phec their own armies under Chungking s control The Na 
honalists insisted in turn that it was the Communists who had 
violated the commitments made in 1937 They charged tint 
m fusing to obey the orders of the National government the 
Venarv regime was maintaining a stale within a state in e 
ance of all established authority The placing of all Communist 
armies under Cbiang kai shek s command was asserted to be 
a necessary preliminary to any political accord 

Hie American public was largely ignorant of these de\e op-( 
m ms and of the dashing views of Nation il ms and Com! 
raunists until a truer picture of conditions in China gradually 
merged in 1944 from behind the ceil of official censorship 
Tlvre had been some earlier warnings that not all was we 
J n an article in Li/e in May iqj 3 Pearl Buck had drawn alien 
bon to Chungking $ suppression of end liberues and to the 
friction between Nationalists and Communists Hanson w 
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Baldwin, the military- expert of the New York Times, wrote a 
critical article in the Reader’s Digest under the title "Too 
Much Wishful Thinking About China”; and T. A. Bisson tsent 
so far in the Far Eastern Survey as to characterize the Nation- 
alist regime as "feudal China" and the Communist-controlled 
area as democratic China,” These articles did not make terv 
much impression on the American public, hones cr, in the face 
of the great desire to believe the best of China and of her Na- 
tional government. 

a!s ° aWokc ' Cr >' sW1 >’ to situation, 

M t! aS i J - S 19 12 ’ Undcr Sccrclai 7 Welles had 

mainten nUCd StaIes Iu d a g rcat interest in the 

maintenance of Chinese political solidarity, and there sverc 

T ° f thC Cair ° inference that President 
Lnor al f Urg , UP ° n Generali *™° Chiang Kai-shek the 
out at an r SCt ? 1C d ’ Spme with thc Communists With- 

Chungking, the 

die National governments cole, Sm . S P rcssurc 

— pou«™r P :: b z: rrr 

^ S ° — sa^tTfS 

developments *in China" was'^f h f e5ght ^ Cd anx5et >' ovcr 

mission to Yenan in July iqtd r> l n ° an Amencan militar ? 
the trips to Chun^kinAhaJt^ m ° rC ,m P onant ' vcrc 

Wallace and Donald Nelson CliT SUmm . Cr , of V,cc President 
Board. It was dearly indicated ° ** ^ Production 

that continuance of American Lend? lW ° ^f® 81 emissaries 
other assistance as we were able d ' Lease aid ’ and of such 
full assurance that the National CXtCnd t0 Cinna < demanded 
thing in its power to co pc wUh E” **« ^ 
internal political dissensions. h C ° nomic Problems and 

co^iSw^^ts be particuiari >' 
u,c Nau '" 1 " 1 *— « 
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consequent cleavage in American and Russian policies be 
cause of the sympathy Moscow might be expected to have for 
the Chinese Communists The importance of a strong unified 
China was repeatedly stressed in all his public comments and 
he also emphasized the need for renewed assurances of future 
peace both internal and foreign, if China was to obtain the 
postwar aid which she expected from the United States in 
modernizing her industries and building up her economic 
plant 


Cognizance was taken of the cornerstone position of China 
>n Asia and of the importance of China in any structure of 
m the Pacific area, declared a joint statement issued by 
vallace and Chiang Xaishtk on June 25 1944 ft was as 
turned as axiomatic that essential to such a peace structure 
■would be continuation of the ties of friendship that have char 
actemed Chinese American relations for over a century and 
me maintenance of relations on a basis of mutual understand 
mg between China and Soviet Russia-Chma s nearest great 
Neighbor— as well as between Chinn and her other neighbors 
0 "jdance-of power arrangement would serve the ends of 


onald Nelson s visit was concerned with assisting China in 
establishment of a Chinese War Production Board to pro- 
‘ e or more effective utilization of her economic resources 
* acc °mpanied by Major General Patrick Hurley who 
° u g t to give comparable assistance along military lines tit 
- l ^ e possible landing of American troops in eastern 
ina Tliere was no question however hut that both these 
n a so impressed upon Generalissimo Chiang Kai slick the 

American of the neces 


'“wist o! the public 'm this issue had' by now been 
'vhat T0USe ^ a mar ^ et * reaction developed from the some 
* KMimema 1 ideas in regard to China which had been so 
£*wieni dmii* Madame Chiang Xa. slicks v»u a jear 
c ” TI ' cre appeared to be some danger as Raymond Gram 
g said in a broadcast of our basic sympathy for China 


f the necessity of Chinese unity 
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ndermined by heated controversy oxer whether Na- 
5 or Communists were more desert ing of our support, 
ged the State Department to impress upon Chungking 
_nina's future relationship with the United States de- 
pended upon the earliest possible extension of democracy', and 
in the meantime stanch resistance to extreme one-party des- 
potism. An editorial in Life was more outspoken. Stating that 
a fascistic, repressive government would be all too likely to get 
in trouble with Russia, while one which stood for freedom, 
reform and international cooperation would not, it warned 
Chungking that the United States would have no sympathy 
for a regime which followed the former course. "Under no 
circumstances would the American people," Life declared, > 
“ever wash to be embroiled with the Soviet Union in a struggle 
in which they would feel politically on the wrong side.” 

Possibly as a consequence of such mounting pressure from 
the United States as well as from inside China, negotiations 
were held intermittently during the summer of 1944 between 
the Nationalists and the Communists But no real progress 
was made, and by September they had broken down. Soon 
thereafter the grave implications of this embittered tug-of-war 
in China’s internal politics were dramatically stressed by the 
unexpected announcement that upon Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek’s request, General Stilwell had been recalled. The 
incident was cloaked in mystery. No official details were given 
out as to just what had happened, but it provided startling 
evidence that all was not well in Chinese-American relations. 

„ *1 Chiang Kai-shek had quite clearly stiffened in his opposition 
to our pressure for those measures which Washington held to 
Ybe essential for the successful conduct of the war There could 
- , be no other reason for insisting upon the withdrawal bf-n man 
who had served China so well and who was just bringing to 
completion the Ledo Road, with its promise of new communi- 
cations between Chungking and the outside world. It was 
reliably reported that General Stilwell had demanded three 
things of Chiang Kai-shek in the name of his government: 
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thorough military reorganization with establishment of Amw 
can command over alt forces m Cluna control by the Innad 
States of the distribution of latmllxasc aid and the tncor 
poratian of the Chinc'c Comnuinm armies in the National 
forces The Generalissimo had refused to meet these demands 
and requested General Stihvdls recall because he pressed 
them so insistently President Roose\eh complied rather than 
mt a complete break with the National {,01 eminent 
This incident, underscored by the almost simultaneous rcsig 
nation of Ambassador Gauss created an immediate sensation 
"There was widespread criticism ui the light of the recent rese 
fations of Chungking s policies of what wis termed our sur 
render to the conservative interests within Clun 1 and abandon 
mint of the more liberal elements Hie United States had 
thrown away what influence it might lust txutcd toward pro- 
moting national unity it was said and encouraged the Chung 
lung reactionaries to postpone all internal reforms It soon 
developed however, that while 1 rcsid'nt Roosevelt had been 
unwilling to force the issue he remained deeply concerned 
0%cr the attitude of Uuang kai shek. 1 he pressure Cor reform 
n ° l relaxed Our efforts to induce the huomintang to 
reconcile ns differences svith the Communists were by no 
means given up 

Mayor General 'Wcdcmcycr was appointed to lake General ( 
SedwtHs pficc antl M-v, or General Hurley became the new' 
Ambassador to Chungking Donald Nelson also returned to 
^try through his program for organizing the Chinese War 
r uction Board All three men continued to work for Chi 
u»*c tinny and they clearly expressed themselves as consider 
' n g u basic for carrying on tlie war and laying the foundations 
0r peace After a visit by the new Ambassador to \cn3n nego- 
tattons between the Nationalists and the Communists were 
Renewed and Chungking also showed itself to be more re- 
ponsive to our desires in other political developments In 
cmai shifts within the National government eventually lead 
n g to the appointment oil V Soong first as acting and then 
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difficult a dilemma as it had e\er faced m the long lu 
its relations with China 

In reporting a conversation with Roosevelt soon i£( 

^alta Conference in February 1943 Edgar Snow wrott 
the President was \ cry much disturbed o\ er the enure situation 
and unwilling to back up the Nationalists to the extent of de 
paving the Communists of all aid l\e been working with 
two governments there Snow repotted Roosevelt as saving 
and 1 intend to go on doing so until we can get them to- 
gether 

Our policy of cooperating wnh Chungking and yet trying 
to induce it to come to terms with \cnan nevertheless leaned 
more and more toward outright support of the Nationalists m 
the following months Ambassador Hurley who had at first 
made a gesture of trying to bring the two parties into some 
agreement stated m April that all American aid for China 
w-as being given to the National government and none what 
soever to the Communists Moreover this return to a more 
completely pro-Chungking policy was reflected in the attitude 
of the Nationalists themselves American cooperation Gener 
■thssimo Clmng Kaisheh was quoted as saying in July 1945 
Was more satisfactory than at any time in the diplomatic his 
tory of the two countries 

Criticism of our apparent willingness to back up Chungking 
whatever us attitude tow ird the Communists now flared up 
once again and liberals renewed their vigorous attacks upon 
what they interpreted as a reversal of the Stdwell Gauss policy 
of insisting upon national unity tn favor of Ambassador Hur 
leys completely pro-Nationalist tactics. They declared that vie 
could not afford to ignore the rights of any group fighting 
Japan and that the Communists were entitled to our assistance 
I sen so conservative a newspaper as the h'ew lork Herat d 
Tnbune proposed that no matter what the National govern 
ment might say United States troops should be sent into the 
Gommum st-controlled areas to strengthen still further their 
resistance to Japan It was reiterated that the Communists were 
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maintaining a far more democratic regime ilian the National- 
ists, and that if we continued to support a reactionary Chung- 
king, we might find ourselves in an impossible situation should 
civil warfare actually break out. Without suggesting that we 
sev er relations with the National government, critics of our 
policy strongly urged that we also cooperate actively with 
\enan. Our role in China was so important, according to this 
thesis, that it had to be one of impartiality ra ther than exclu- 
sive support for any single faction m Chinese political life. 

The war was rushing toward its dramatic climax while these 
uncertainties in regard both to China's internal situation and 
our possible role in the event of a direct clash between Na- 
tionalists and Communists troubled the Far Eastern scene in 
the summer of 1945. Had military strategy called for American 
landings m China, a crisis might possibly have been precipi- 
tated. But the problem was to be postponed for peacetime 
rather than wartime solution when Japan suddenlv and unex- 
pectedly surrendered to allied arms. 

J hC A brUp < end to hostilities was the result of a combina- 

die atom ^ c homb played the roost 
blockaded d Ut n ° nI ' ^ art ‘ "hhe combined sea and an- 
as the rn i ^ ' v,ea hened Japanese powers of resistance 
“ COnSt2m * reat invasion hung over the almost pros-^ 

im ° * ™ ^ » 
of allied disunitv°The victn-i PaneSe m2y haVe had 

had been consummated wi thorn Te “ 

Jap3 f -o”ld°STpave 

be answered. exisung m Chma remained to 
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Japan* surrender for a time gave every sign of bringing the 
deepening conflict between Chinese Nationalists and Com 
taumsts to a head The sudden removal of die wars pressure 
for unity at once intensified factional rivalry Both Nationalists 
and Communists sought to strengthen their political and mill 
hiy positions through their own troops reoccupation of Jap- 
anese held territory and seizure of the arms and ammunition 
nf the defeated enemy China knew neither peace nor war 
immediate fears of a large scale outbreak of hostilities were 
not realized neither were immediate hopes of an end to inter 
nal dissensions The situation was both confused and fast 
c ®ngmg While the United States steadfastly maintained its 
P°hcy ol dealing only with the National government its role 
*n China 5 domestic affairs became one of increasing difficult) 
One highly favorable development however took place 
simultaneously with the end of the war against Japan China' 
and Soviet Russia concluded an alliance of good nAghborh-j* 
I ^ ss While Moscow had remained scrupulously correct 
roughout the war in maintaining relations only with Chung 
,n g and did not extend an) assistance to the Chinese Com 
munists the possibility could not be wholly ignored that in 
pursuit of her own aims in eastern Asia, Russia might de 
“7 to Nippon the Yenan regime in a postwar struggle for 
P° ll *cal power within China A move bringing Russian and 
metican policy toward China in closer alignment in support 
0 e National government was consequently of immense 
importance m relieving immediate fears of new international 
in eastern Asia 

ta e ten *w of the Chinese Russian treaty and its supplemen 
Agreements to remain m force for thirty years were not 
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announced until twelve days after they had been signed; that 
is on August 26 , i 9 45- ^ was ^ sealed that China had 
•Wanted Russia joint ownership and operation of the Man- 
' churian railways in which she had formerly had an interest, 

1 established Port Arthur as a joint naval base and opened 
* D a i r en as a free port. In return, the Soviet Union full) recog- 
nized Chinese sovereignty in Manchuria, pledged itself not to 
interfere in China’s internal affairs and declared that whatever 
support or material assistance it gave China would be "given 
fully to the National government as the central government 
of China.” The concessions China had made were important 
and far-reaching. They did not, however, involve the sacrifice 
of sovereignty (except possibly in an undertaking to recognize 
the independence of Outer Mongolia) which had characterized 
those exacted by either Czarist Russia or Imperial Japan in 
earlier periods The treaty as a whole was a further guarantee 


of China’s political and territorial integrity.* 

Reaffirmation by both the United States and Soviet Russia 
of their support for the National government did not in eidier 
case solve the problem of how far such support would be car- 
ried in the event civil war should break out with the Chinese 


Communists. Only if such strife were somehow averted could 
there be any surety of escaping future international compli- 
cations While the United States was fully prepared to carry 
out its wartime commitments to aid the National government 


in taking over the territory formerly controlled by the Japa- 
nese, it consequently undertook once again to use its influence 
in behalf of a friendly agreement between Chungking and 
Yenan for the restoration of Chinese unity. Ambassador 
Hurley urged Cliiang Kai-shek to send repeated invitations 
to the Communist Mao Tse-tung to come to Chungking for 
direct personal talks, and he flew to Yenan, on Mao’s invitation 


* The concessions involved in this treaty were pledged to Soviet Russia, 
as subsequent^ revealed on February 11, 1946, b> the Yalta accord con- 
cluded b) President Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill and Marshal 
Stalin on February 11, 1945 
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and with the full approval of the Generalissimo to promote 
the Communists acceptance of the National governments 
proposal 

I am happy to be returning to \enan Hurley announced 
on August 37 We have worked continually for more than 
a year to help the Nationalist government remove the possi 
bihty of civil war m China In this comrovtrsv there have been 
so many conflicting elements that it is v source ol gratification 
to us that we have been able to maintain the respeu and con 
fidence of leaders of both parties 
Both the stand previously taken by Ambassador Hurley and 
later developments cast more than a little doubt on the ex 
tent to which he had the confidence of the Communists For 
a time, however the negotiations he finally succeeded in imti 
ating seemed to hold out greater promise of success than any 
previously held By early October die parties had reached what 
could at least be described as an agreement to agree Na 
tion lints and Communists promised to submit their differences 
*Q a Political Consultative Council under the chairmanship 
of Chi a rig hai shek It was to be composed according to an 
nouncement from Chungking of representatives from the huo- 
mmiang the Communists and other groups m Chinese 
political life and its decisions were to be made bindin^ Both 
Nationalist and Communist leaders reiterated their d'-sm* to 
avoid civil strife, and to achieve under the aegis of Chtang 
haishek the national unity which had so long evaded them 
Chiang Kaishek also Tcvevled a more conciliatory attitude 
toward other phases of China s internal problems On Scptem 
her 3 he definitely stated his intemion to institute the domestic’ 
reforms for which the United States had been so long press 
in g in order to give Chinas government a more democratic 
character He pledged himself to legalue all political parties 
>, ithin the country to convoke the national assembly in order 
•o set up a constitutional regime patterned more nearly after 
those of the United States and Great Britain and to remove 
a H restrictions on free speech and freedom of person Economic 
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reforms, relating both to land tenure and industrial monopo- 
lies, were further promised as Chiang called upon his country- 
men to make China "a model democratic state in the Far ' 
East.” 


The promise of these encouraging moves toward peace and 
unity was not at once borne out by events. Negotiations drag- 
ged on at Chungking, but both Nationalists and Communists 
showed themselves to be far more concerned o\er establishing 
themselves m former Japanese-occupied territory than in 
reaching an accord. As each fact, on jockeyed for position, both 
military and political, fighting broke out on a score of fronts, 
there was a mad scramble between opposing forces to win 

was'again'threat * * nd October 2 ’ 

was again threatened on a broad scale 

The United States found itself in , „ , 

tion. Although Ambassador Hm- ,! Y amb, S uous P 05 " 

between 2*^ ? pr< ”” WCd , thC 

appeared to retort to the attitude that lie 0 !™! 11 " 1 " 5 ' J' T 
closing <Ja vs of thn r , » la t he had assumed m die 

placed mediation in mppo^of S *1 f ° r . Chun S Un S re- 
out our nlcdfr* tn -,;a • national unity. In carrying 

■wop, played an increa'nng^'pinn/roi'e”"' 

L ” 

every means short ot aclivchmt'SV" 4 “ SC “" S “ “ by 
was surrendered to them rather ,j * mcmy-hcld territory 
The cry was a ” \ than t0 the Communists 

reedy intervening in ChT^- Ulat the Unitcd States di- 
of u sing our influence in behalTofT 1 ^ 

Chiang Kai-shek in his efforts to sunn?’ ^ cncoun S m S 
force. Hurlev was round), ■ • • U PP ress dle Communists by 

a Policy which lie himsel/wSsaid to b h ? foIIowin S 

jug the rug out Jrom under die Com deSCnbed as ‘» 
holding Chiang Kai-shek to ^1™^^"'-’'’ ^ ' 

pledges, mile the American nn f h,s mvn democratic 

»» « p “ p j: *j"° u h ” di >- 

v spectacle of our military forces 
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apparently taking side* m in incipient civil war, through sup 
port of a regime w hich was notoriously anu-dcniocraiic aroused 
growing dissatisfaction 

What was the real American policy? In previous period* of 
internal strife m Clnna »c had always upheld the existing 
government or supported the more conservative fiction in 
order to promote the stability that we felt would best safe * 
guard our own trade and investments The United States had 
avored the Imperial Government rather than the Taipmgs in 
die middle ot the nineteenth century w uhheid recognition from 
the Republic proclaimed in 191a until the complete collapse 
of the Manchu dynasty left us no alternative and in the lgsos 
wsitated long before entering into rehtiom with the National 
*sts Were we once again trying to back up a highly couserva 
tne government with which we thought we could most 
advantageously do business and using our influence to block 
the advance of the more progressive forces in Chinese life 5 
h>o one seemed to know the answer nor was such confusion 
w any way lightened when Ambassador Hurley, who had re 
turned to this country suddenly resigned charging that not 
nc but certain members of the State Department were seeking 
to undermine the basic principles which had been adopted to 
our attitude in China 

This dramatic mo\ e, and the subsequent hearing before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee in which the Ambas 
Sadors charges were refuted by Secretary Byrnes, had more 
important repercussions than the airing of an tntndcpait 
tn e ntal squabble President Truman at last acted vigorous- 
ly to clarify the situation Having appointed General Georgr 

Marshall as a special envoy to China immediately upor 
UTley a resignation, he issued on December 15 a clear<ul 
statement of just what constituted our Chinese policy 
There was nothing new in this statement The President 
reaffirmed our belief in the unoomnee for the peace of the 
'*or!d and specifically lor ihp success of the United Nations 
rginization of the creation of a strong united and demo- 
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China. He tlnUinJ it <o 1*" ‘he d-trmimafmn «! tl^ 
sma not to intervene m Chun's 1 ‘tiuiul afijit' -* 
?£i ojtiumte t« tf-engnim the National c»,antunn with vhun 
h 5 ntl hern allied ihoiughimt the two Hut with gtcif't }-rr- 
chtofi than thr American gov* nmu tu u*d r.o b, furr i>‘*d, 
j k hlunt!) 'Piled tint the l’»m*d States h< (mved it tole-t«vm* 
tial that a creation of Ixetiii!i<-> h<- att.t’U’id b isvtru tit 1 " 
aimics of the National govtinmcm amt the* ( Itmf"* Commit- 
nftts, and that a national fonlcretm of tipjewnt.Mjws of the 
inajor political parties be held to solve th*- problem of it tu fil'd 
strife anti bring about nation t! unification Nor d*d Prtsidi tu 
Truman hesitate to charm u-tirc the Chuiigi itfg reunite at a 
•‘one party govcfimu m" and chant to ttnpls that unless 
China moved toward f>eare and uttttv in buniUmng the bin** 
of representation. shr had no warrant to count upon ottr aid 
in her political ami economic rtcnmirmium 

Some two wcihs later, this pohtv iccrnn! added cottftnna* 
tion in new evidence of the undc-rhing units in the news of 
the Unitctl States and Soviet Rmvn. ns s.tll as Gtcat Britain, 
growing out of the Moscow conference of their foreign minis- 
ters 'For in a final communique on tits' tesults of ibis meeting, 
the foreign ministers declared themselves to he in full agree- 
ment on the need for a unified and democratic China under 
the National government, restated thttr fioliry of noninter- 
ference in China’s internal affairs and emphasised the desir- 
ability of withdrawing all foreign troops tn China as <oon as 
thc\ had fulfilled their obligations in assisting the Chinese 
to disarm and evacuate Japanese forces 
How successfully General .Marshall could implement Amer- 
ican policy, and vshat its effect might he upon the internal 
situation in China, were vital questions at the opening of 
tpiC. The position of the National government had been 
greatly strengthened through the successful rcoccupaiion of 
the greater part of north China and Manchuria by its military 
forces. Even though the Communists still controlled large areas 
of the country, they were not in so strong a position to chal- 
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lenge Chungking as they had perhaps hoped to be on con 
elusion of the war They could still block complete Chinese 
Unity, as they had for almost two decades but the prestige 
and power of the National government were unquestionably 
enhanced as a result of postwar developments Retention of 
Us newly won power nevertheless remained dependent in the 
view of most observers on its success in maintaining the allegi 
ance of the Chinese masses And not onlv the C ommumsts 
but other democratic elements both within and without the 
kuoimntang were insistently demanding a broadening of the 
bases of government and an end to one partv rule This more 
general phase of the Chinese problem was indeed far more 
important than was generally realized because of the highly 
dramatic aspects of the open strife between Nationalists and 
Communists 

Could the democratic forces within China prevail over the 
reactionary tendencies of the kuomintang’ It had now been 
made clear this time it svas hoped beyond dispute that con 
turned American support for the National government was 
definitely predicated upon ns undertaking to stabilize a situ 
ation that concerned not only China but the peace of all east 
cm Asia Our insistence upon measures that would actually 
lead to the creation of a more liberal government command 
mg nationwide popular support might be expected to convince 
C * ,an g kai-shck that he could retain American friendship 
only by reasonable concessions to the political parties opposing 
1 f kuotmntang and also to encourage such parties including 
e Communists to believe that they could win the right to 
participate in government without a resort to force On such 
grounds there Was new hope th3t China might actually achieve 
stability 

Further developments appeared to substantiate these hopes 
% mid January a truce had been concluded between National v 
V k\? nd Cororaun »«s through the mediation of General Mar \ 

, and the projected Political Consultative Council began 
m deliberations with China enjoying at least temporary I* 3 ** 
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| for the first time in several decade*. At the close of the 
month, it was possible for Chungking to announce that an 
agreement had been reached to form a coalition government 
which was to remain in office until the adoption of a new 
democratic constitution. 


Whatever the immediate course of events in eastern Asia, 
the end of the Pacific war had basic consequences of immense 
significance when set against the background of the whole 
history of Chincse-American relations and the general evolu- 
tion of Far Eastern politics China had attained a new inter- 
national status The abandonment of extraterritorial rights 

V ^ /'em- t3tCS ant * ^ rCrU ® r,ta,n . the unreserved recog- 
~ of Chinese sovereignty by Soviet Russia, and Japan's 

n Sn ; ?U ?c, m ° f the $pCC,al P rni ' c ?cs once enjoyed 
C r ^ S ,a . ntUnS ' as WcU as of all territories seized 
C P™?™ 51 ' 0 steps toward complete freedom and 
cln "V™ th3t still retained her 

off the llfv 8 S ’ c Ut ° thCndsC China had finallv shaken 

been subiected !h* °1 ** f ° reign contro1 to v >’ hich she had 
as dre Cairo ? Ug 0Ut 1110 nin «eenth century. Moreover, 
l conference had first demonstrated, the Wes. 

Brainpower Sh 301 UP ° n ** P nnri P Ie that Cliina was a 
world affairs" anV^ rC< 5°8 n, * 7cd . as one of the Big Five in 
ferences which set ^ ^ * k asis attendcd the various con- 

prepared to neenf " UP f United Nations Organization and 
Truman’s staternr 7^ 1 ° futurc peace treaties. President 
and d“i S St' 1 " MW that a strong, 

die UNO was in v i c na ? as CS5entI " a I f° r the success of 
potential role in * t & demonstration of how her 

Xne of OTa ! i0naI being viewed, 

and America On nh V ' eakenin S °f the old ties between China 
final realization of the "S*“ h ’PP cni "3 
policy fa the full estubSwfefca-f ^ of our Far Etmecn 
ton'll 1 , i- c ot tmina s political and tem- 

gnty. n e uture as in the past, our interest would 
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k* tj ^ Chtna to sustain her independence and China 
CQU e expected to look to the United States for a continu 
ationo American support Moreover there w as htde question 
Rat in matters of more general policy mvolung the main 
of international peace, the United States and China 
retained a common \ lew-point Their interests were alike m 
5ec ln S tc> e ncourage the development of a peaceful Japan 
'ft maintaining full understanding with Sonet Russia and 
•ft strengthening die bonds of international friendship through 
out t e Pacific os the best way to uphold their own national 
security 7 r 

t stl " remained true that for Cluna to realue her paten 
nwJt'T 85 ^ ^ orce lor peace and order m eastern Asia she 
ed extensive foreign aid in developing her economic re- 
urces a n d building up her national industries If the first 
ttpusues for the development of a strong China vs ere internal 
]* ace an< l basic economic reform help from abroad was also 
Essential 1 

Tim situation too conformed to the pattern of our earlier 
* ,ons ® nce again China s need appeared to be Amenta s 
Ppartunuy As China succeeded in carrying forward a pro- 
m of modernization and mdustrialuation in her internal 
onomy she would be opening up new horizons for Amer 
holl^^ 6 an< ^ lmeslmenl Her great market had not lost the 
j t 1 H bad traditionally exercised upon popular imagmaiion 
'as perhaps more dearly realized than ever before that the 
j j n0fT j ,c backwardness which had so long restrained her in 
«a rf 13 ,P ro S res * would have to be overtome and thit the 
rautJr ' lvm S of her people vvould have to be materially 
real ” ^ Cr eronoimc potentialities were to be translated in to 
Q , * les but sull the old dream persisted of our own expansive 
portumttes in helping China to help herself 
Am° na ^ had reaffirmed this century-old view' of 

afi er'h* * ,n eastert * Asia upon returning to this country 

lo *, '* ' ,sit to Chungking in November 19 {-1 In his report 
Went Roosevelt at that time he optimistically forecut 
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the future expansion of our Far Eastern trade in terms rem- 
iniscent of the prophecies of the nineteenth century. 

• Th l S , UCCCSS of China's venture in planned rear produc- 
tion, Nelson wrote, "if properly followed up by the American 
government and business channels, will make for close post- 
war economic relations between China and the United States. 
C ina has the capacity and the desire to develop herself in- 
dustrially with American aid. If that aid is realistically planned, 

‘ arrangements are put on a sound business 

basis, China, should soon after the * it 

Amortt ° Sh ° U,d Passively open up for 

Snce S' 0 "' n ? US : r,eS ' 1 bclieve ’ too > that widi American 
fnddemor^i maS t dc ' eo P ment be turned into peaceful 
v "htch has f 0 r C T ’ eh ' minatin S much of the fear of war 
Orient and the ^outh^arifi^c’^ ^ ^ ^ 

Chin? in'th^postwar 1 world'b th ° cmej ^ ence of 

eastern Asia and as a treme i b °* &S lhC kadin S P owcr in 
that „ “de 

until that area provided J I E h d men P ro S res51vcI >’ 
and accounted P for annr ^ 3 ° CCnt ° f our total im P orts - 
exports he foresm- oximately 15 p Cr cent G f our tota j 

lion dollars Both' to t)!™™ j° mmeroe va lued in several bil- 
world and to promote ^ en S t b en the security of the Pacific 
ican policy that would he! Wa ? lace 03110(1 for an Amer- 
of China and other nations^ SUSta,n **“ 6,11 indc P endence 
in the internal affairs of such™ As ’ a ’ avoid interfercnce 
with th °m "in minding the vtrlTcom 63 “V" 11 * coo P onjt . c 
ness." Echoing the words of Wilham T™” J"**’ 
dred years earlier, and of Senator r J 3 U "' 

of the present century, h e cxnrZ^T ^ at ** ° pCnmg 

world was "entering^hat miehTh 'u conviaion tilat the 
Pacific’ ” S §h be 03110(1 ‘The Era of the 

The vision of a China freer! „rr • 

d of foreign domination, drawn 
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together m a new spirit of unity and progressing toward a 
fuller realization of Sun \at sens Three Principles of Nation 
atism Democracy and the People s Livelihood also awoke an 
American interest and sympathy which went deeper than mat 
ters ot trade and commerce Those idealistic elements in the 
historic friendship between the two nations which had frown 
out of the role of American missionaries and educators tn 
helping China to align herself with the advanced technology 
and progressive thought of western civilization were reinforced 
hy the consequences of the common victory over Japan The 
'cry difficulties in which we found ourselves enmeshed m try 
mg to cany out our policy m the immediate aftermath of 
'var helped to create a new sense of responsibility as to our 
national role in China 

Eien though there undoubted!) would be grave difficulties 
tn the future and disappointments might be expected as 
£hina struggled to work out her domestic problems any long 
term view of policy in eastern Asia thus clearly demanded 
that the United States continue to act in close collaboration 
^ith China Moreover, the record of the past in spue of occa 
Mons when we had taken advantage of Chinas helplessness in 
insisting upon special rights and privileges provided a solid 
foundation for carrying forward such a program The common 
interests of the two nations as history had dearly demon 
straied were a compelling reason for strengthening sull fur 
'her die bonds of what despite all vicissitudes had prosed 
to be an enduring friendship 
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